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PREFATORY NOTE. . 


I am indebted to W. W. Skeat’s excellent prefaces to his edi- 
tions of the various gospels for-all information pertaining to the 
MS., its date, etc. The summary of West Saxon conditions 
has been prepared largely from the results of the investigations 
by J. E. Wiilfing and George Shipley. 

I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to Prof. George 
T. Flom, at whose suggestion this work was. undertaken, 
for valuable criticisms and suggestions. My thanks are also 
due him for his painstaking review of the MS. and assistance 
in reading the proof. 
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CONCLUSION 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Lindisfarne MS. or Durham Book, marked Nero D. 4, 
is now one of the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum. “ It 
consists of 258 leaves of thick vellum (13% by 9% inches) and 
contains the four gospels in Latin, written in double columns 
with an interlinear Northumbrian gloss, together with St. 
Jerome’s Epistle to Pope Damasus, the Eusebian Canons, two 
prefaces, short notices of the four Evangelists, arguments of 
the sections into which the Gospels are divided, and tables of 
lessons to be read on Sundays, festivals, etc. The Latin text 
was written in the island of Lindisfarne by Eadfrith, who was 
bishop of Lindisfarne 698-721 ; so that if he wrote it before his 
election we must date it before 698. We cannot be far wrong 
in dating it in round numbers about 700.” The glosses were 
made by one Aldred about the latter half of the tenth century. 
Who this Aldred was is not known; he has been identified with 
“Aldred the provost” whose name appears in the Durham 
Ritual and was entered about 970. 

Entries after the title to the Gospel of St. Mark and at the 
end of the Gospel of St. John give the names of Eadfrith and 
Aldred, and of two who were employed on the cover of the 
MS. Aldred seems merely to have superintended the glossing 
of the first three gospels, but to have glossed the fourth gospel 
himself. He states that he glossed the Gospel of St. John 
“for himself.” The other gospels are in a different hand- 
writing.” 

The Rushworth version of Matthew may be regarded as in- 
dependent and was made by Farman, a priest at Harwood. The 
rest of the Rushworth Gloss is very largely a transcription of 
the Lindisfarne, made under the supervision of Farman by 
Owun. It belongs to the latter half of the tenth century. 

1'W. W. Skeat: Preface to St. Mark, p. xi. 


2Preface to St. John, ix. 
3Tbid., xi ff. 
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The Northumbrian glosses are altogether distinct from the 
West Saxon versions, which are probably contemporary with 
them or a little later.’ 

Skeat’s edition of “ The Holy Gospels, Anglo-Saxon and 
Northumbrian Versions,’ has formed the basis for this investi- 
gation. The capitalization, punctuation, orthography, accents, 
and to a certain extent the contractions of the MSS. have been 
retained in this edition. Wherever the edition deviates from 
the reading of the MS., the original is supplied in the margin. 
Compound words appear separated in the MS., but the editor 
has inserted hyphens. This edition contains on the left hand 
page in column one, the Corpus MS., in column two, the 
Hatton MS., with variant readings of the other MSS. at the 
bottom ; on the upper part of the right hand page the Lindis- 


farne interlinear gloss, on the lower part, the Rushworth gloss. 


Readings of the Latin of the Rushworth which vary from the 
Lindisfarne are supplied in an appendix. 

The genitive case is used in West-Saxon to denote a great 
variety of relations between nouns. It is used very extensively 
to designate the partitive relation. It is also used to express 
numerous relations ranging from those of pure possession, 
origin, and relationship to those of a qualifying character. The 
genitive is sometimes employed to denote a quality, usually re- 
quiring a modifier as in other Idg. languages. With nouns 
denoting an activity it may be used to designate either the 
subject or the object of the action. 

A partitive genitive occurs with many pronouns. It is rarely 
used with demonstratives and relatives, but frequently with the 

1Preface to St. Luke, p. xii. 

2Note on Editions: This edition was originally designed and commenced 
by John M. Kemble of Trinity College, Cambridge, but at the time of his 
death in 1857, he had completed only 24 chapters of Matthew. Rev. C. 
Hardwick continued the work and the following year the Gospel of St. 
Matthew appeared. After several years Rev. Walter W. Skeat resumed 
the work and editions of Mark (1871), Luke (1874), John (1878), and 
a revised edition of Matthew (1887) followed. The earliest edition of 


the Northumbrian glosses was prepared by Rev. J. Stevenson and pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, 1854. 


niet τς. ΠΣ 
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interrogative hwet and the indefinites, sum, elc, hwet, hwelc, 
hwethwugu, αὖον, eghwedser, nan, enig, nenig, awiht, nawitht, 
nanwiht.. Eall seldom takes a genitive except when accom- 
panied by Set (rel.); monig, fela, and adjectives generally 
also take the genitive when used substantively. Comparatives 
and superlatives whether employed adjectively, substantively, or 
adverbially are accompanied with the genitive. 

The genitive is found with a large number of verbs when 
the action only tentatively affects the object. Such are verbs 
meaning: use, enjoy, try, tempt, taste, remember, forget, heed, 
care for, desire, expect, ask, praise, thank, admonish, rule, free 
from, deprive of, hinder, refuse, depend, heal, cease, lack, and 
need. Many of these verbs take a double object and in such 
cases the accusative of person and genitive of thing is em- 
ployed, but the dative or instrumental also occurs. None of 
these verbs govern the genitive exclusively, it being sometimes 
replaced by an accusative, dative, or instrumental. Verbs of 
emotion employ a genitive or instrumental to designate the 
cause or object of the emotion. 

An instrumental genitive sometimes accompanies verbs de- 
noting: fill, load, mingle, adorn, bless, humble, afflict, assail, 
overcome, compel, hold, etc. With many of these the genitive 
is rare and the dative-instrumental or mid + dative construc- 
tion occur frequently. The genitive occurs rarely with verbs of 
‘giving’ and ‘taking’ and related meanings including ‘acquisi- 
tion,’ the accusative being ordinarily used. When the genitive 
is employed its partitive character is easily recognized. Unnan, 
‘grant,’ is the only verb of this class which regularly governs 
the genitive. Verbs denoting ‘help’ or ‘pity’ rarely take the 
genitive, miltsian, ‘pity,’ occurring only twice with a genitive, 
elsewhere in prose and poetry with the dative. A genitive of 
price, measure, merit or crime occurs with verbs meaning: 
happen, befall, pay for, deem worthy, avail, and avenge. 

1This statement is based on the relative frequency as indicated by the 


number of examples cited under each in Wiilfing’s work. The list is of 
interest for purposes of comparison with conditions in Northumbrian. 
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In general adjectives which are accompanied by the genitive 
are related in meaning to the verbs noted above. They are 
adjectives denoting: plenty and want, desire, readiness and un- 
concern, worthiness and guilt, remembering and forgetting, 
a mental and physical quality, and extent in time or space. 
With adjectives of plenty and want the genitive denotes that 
which is supplied or lacking, being thus closely related to the 
instrumental-genitive with certain verbs and the genitive of 
separation with others. Many also take other constructions 
usually with different meaning. Full preferably takes the 
genitive, while fyllan regularly takes the instrumental. Adjec- 
tives of readiness, desire and unconcern regularly take a geni- 
tive to express the end in view. With adjectives denoting a 
mental or physical quality the genitive specifies the cause, 
source, or relation in which the quality is manifested. The 
dative-instrumental and on + dative are also used. The geni- 
tive of measure is regular with adjectives of extent. 

In West-Saxon prose an of + dative is sometimes used 
to designate a partitive relation where the genitive is to be ex- 
pected. As a rule some notion of origin or separation makes 
itself felt ; possession in a restricted sense is never denoted, the 
few examples cited as such by Shipley are also to some extent 
partitive.' In a few instances this construction denotes ma- 
terial, but the verbal idea in another part of the sentence is 
strongly felt and the construction is almost adverbial. 

The of + dative construction is found with pronouns, nu- 
merals and superlatives and with decidedly partitive force. . 
In translations from Latin, where it is most common, it regu- 
larly corresponds to ex, de-+ablative.? A few occurrences 
with transitive verbs where the governing word is to be sup- 
plied have been found in Aelfric. In W. S. poetry,the con- 
struction is less common. 

Contrary to the customary order, the genitive with nouns 

1Du gehete— pet ne loc of heafde to forlore wurde. Andreas, 1425, 
Thou promised that not a lock of our head should perish. 


891 have not had access to any investigation of the subject in original 
W. S. prose. 


δὰ ὦ Με 
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has been placed before the genitive with verbs and adjectives. 
Owing to the limited use of the latter, the genitive with nouns 
forms by far the greater part of this investigation and it has 
therefore been given first place. 

In my classification of the great variety of relations which 
the genitive with nouns may designate, I have followed in part 
the divisions adopted by Swane. His distinction between pure 
possession and the many other relations generally classed as 
possessive has been retained, but I am unable to regard rela- 
tions between a living being and the body or its parts as pure 
possessive. In these we have a partitive relation in addition 
to the possessive, in fact, it is difficult to determine whether or 
not the former is not the predominant. While in pure posses- 
sion a disruption may take place without changing the charac- 
ter of the possessor, the latter relation may not be broken 
without affecting a change. The distinction is made in Modern 
English where the former relation is preferably designated by 
the possessive in -s and the latter by the of-possessive.t_ The 


*In the Scandinavian languages where prepositional possessives are fre- 
quently employed this distinction is often made in the use of different 
prepositions for the two types of relations. In Old Norse 4d plus dative is 
employed to denote semi-possession but never pure possession. “ Hann 
retti & sér fingrna—he stretched forth his fingers; leggr hann i fétum ἅ 
honom—he placed him at his feet; hafSi knytit hala saman ά ollum nautum 
—he had tied together the tails of all the cattle.” Cf. John Frizner, Ordbog 
over det gamle norske Sprog, p. 3. 

In Icelandic “4 is used as a periphrasis of the possessive pronoun con- 
nected with the limbs as parts of the body. In common Icelandic such 
phrases as my hands, eyes, head, etc., are hardly ever used, but hofud, 
eyru, har, nef, munnr, hendr, fetr, etc., 4 mer (head, ears, hair, nose, 
mouth, hands, feet of me); so i is used of the internal parts, 6. g., hjarta, 
bein—i mer; the eyes are regarded as inside the body, augun i honum; 
also without the possessive pronoun or as a‘periphrasis for a genitive, 
brjéstit & einum, one’s breast; Njdlssaga 95, Edda 15.” Cf. Icel.-Eng. 
Dict., p. 37. 

The same is used of an inanimate object and its parts. Dyrr ἀ husi—the 
door of a house; turn & kirkju—church tower; stafn, skutr, δορὶ, érar— 
ά skipi—the stem, stern, sail of a ship. 

In the Sogn dialect of Norwegian the preposition pao is used to de- 
note such relations, e. g., juli pao vogni—the wheel of the wagon. Cf. 
Prof. Flom’s article on “The Sogn Dialect of Norwegian” in Dialect 
Notes, 1905, p. 45. 
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relation between inanimate objects and their parts is also classed 
as semi-possessive, because, though the partitive element is 
here more prominent than in the former type, consistency 
demands that they be regarded as belonging to this group. The 
partitive genitive is most frequently found with nouns denoting 
a mass. 

Other relations which partake in a greater or lesser degree 
of possession, have been sub-divided according to the character 
of the nouns, as suggested by Delbrtick, into persons to per- 
sons, persons to concretes, persons to abstracts, concretes to 
persons, concretes to concretes, etc. In some cases I have 
found it difficult to determine into which category a noun be- 
longs. It is also probable that many nouns regarded at present 
as abstracts appeared as concretes to the Anglo-Saxon reader. 
This would seem to be the case with terms pertaining to the 
Divinity and heaven. 

- The distinction between the above division and the qualifying 
genitive is frequently very meager. A large number of the 
former are in no small degree qualifying, and in many of the 
latter we find something of the possessive relation. In the 
latter, however, the genitive essentially serves the purpose of 
an adjective. 

The genitive of quality is rarely found in these gospels, and 
then only in certain stereotyped phrases literally translated 
from the Latin. 

The subjective and objective genitive are used with nouns 
of verbal origin or containing some notion of activity. 

Since prepositional constructions occur with such frequency 
where we might expect a genitive, the conditions here have 
been presented rather completely. The comparatively frequent 
occurrence of from in this use is unparalleled in W. S., as far 
as I have been able to ascertain. 

Middle Swedish uses both a and pé as periphrasis for a genitive in 
the same relations, as: Swa stora som hoffwudh pad en man—as large as 
the head of a man. Cf. Ordbok Gfver svenska Medeltids-Spraket, by K. 
F, Séderwall, Lund, 1884, ff. These constructions are never used to ex- 


press pure possession. 
1 See p. 13. 
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All occurrences have not been cited unless there are very 
few, but references are given to other occurrences which are 
either in parallel passages or do not differ from the occurrence 
given. With verbs and adjectives the aim has been to give 
examples of every occurrence which differs in any respect from 
others, and in most cases all occurrences are given; but a few 
appear so many times that only every variety is cited and the 
relative frequency of each indicated by references. The same. 
may be said of citations under prepositional constructions. 
Occurrences in parallel passages are only referred to. 

It is evident that a gloss leaves much to be desired as material 
for syntactical study. Its purpose is to aid the reader of the 
original rather than to present a complete and intelligible ver- 
sion of it. It is, therefore, likely to be much more literal than 
a translation. It follows the word order of the original, aiming 
to give the equivalent of every word, and is not necessarily 
bound by the grammatical laws of the vernacular. That there 
is Latin influence on this gloss is very evident. Yet the dis- 
integration of the old grammatical forms is well-advanced. 
The analytic tendency is clearly apparent; there is a more 
extended use of the phrasal constructions, and in every way 
the language has assumed a character, syntactically also, which 
it took in the South only in the very end of the Old English 
period. 

*The Rushworth gloss to Matthew presents a marked contrast to the 
Lindisfarne in this matter of foreign influence. It shows that even a 
gloss may be free from such influence in a remarkable degree. If this 


version was edited in the Old English word order, it would be quite read- 
able and intelligible. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GENITIVE WITH NOUNS. 
1. THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE. 


The partitive genitive denotes the whole of which a part is 
‘taken. The governing word may be a noun, pronoun, numeral, 
or adjective in the comparative or superlative. 


A. The Governing Word is a Noun Denoting Mass. 


Sua hua dringe selles anum of lythum dassum celc odde scenc 
wetres caldes—: 10:42.1—whoever gives one of these lit- 
tle ones a cup of cold water to drink—. 

and sella me reht fordor twelf hergas engla: 26:53.—and he 
shall give me immediately more than twelve legions of 
angels. 

Further examples of the partitive genitive are quoted “more 
briefly. 

calic wetres; Mark, 9, 41.—a cup of water. 

sunor bergana monigra: L. 8, 32.—a herd of many swine.’ 

twoelfo ceulas screadungra: L. 9, 17. Cf. Jno. 6, 13.—twelve 
baskets of fragments. 

sum del Siostrana; L. 11; 36.—some part of darkness. 

fifo del oxna: L. 14, 19.—five yoke of oxen. 

hundteantih mitto huetes: L. 16, 7——a hundred measures of 
wheat. | 

half godra minra: L. 18, 12.—half of my property. 

hergas des folces and dara wifana: L. 23, 27.—hosts of people 
and of women, 

hia gebrohtan him set del fisces: L. 24, 42.—they brought 
him a piece of a fish. 

pund smirinises: Jno. 12, 3.—a pound of ointment. 


1 When only chapter and verse is given the reference is to the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 
2 Cf. berga monigra gefoede, 8: 30. 
8 
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Wes nehuarne long from him suner erga monigra gefcede: 
8, 30.—not far from him grazed a herd of many swine. 


B. With Adjectives Used Substantively and with Superlatives. 


1. Adjectives used substantively. 

—hia hefdon /yttelra fisca huon: Mark, ὃ, 7——they had few 
small fishes. 

Menigo takes the genitive several times, the construction agree- 
ing throughout with the Latin. 

Of der byrig menigo gelefdon in hine Sara Samaritaniscena: 
Jno. 4, 39.—many samaritans from that city believed in 
him. 

Of dis menigo Segna his fromferdon on beccling: Jno. 6, 66. 
—from that time many of his disciples went back. 

menigo Sara Judeana: Jno. 19, 20.—many of the Jews. 

The adjective mid used substantively does not take a parti- 
tive genitive, it has rather a prepositional force. It is placed 
here solely in order to have the adjectives used in this manner 
together. 

Mid takes the genitive and the dative. A few times its use 
is purely adjectival. When used with nouns denoting persons 
or living beings and meaning among, it governs the genitive. 
Suz bid in endung worldes ges englas and tosceadas 3a yfle 

of middum sodfestra: 13, 49.—so shall it be at the end of 
the world the angels shall come forth and sever the 
wicked from the midst of the just. 

—ic sendo iuih suae scipe in middum odde inmong wulfa: Lo, 
16.—I send you as sheep among wolves. 

Ic am in middum hiora: 18, 20.—I am in the midst of them. 
Cf. Mark 9, 36; Luke 4, 30; 17, 11; 24, 36; Jno. 1, 26. 

Szet scip sodlice in middum ses aworpen wes from ydurn: 14. 
24.—but the ship was in the midst of the sea tossed by 
the waves. Cf. Mark 6, 47; Luke 21, 21. 

—(fiond) ofer-geseawu wyning in middum hwete:—the enemy 
sowed tares in the midst of the wheat: 13, 25. 

Hwete seems to be a dative. It is a strong masculine and 
regularly adds es in the gen. singular. Cf. Gl. p. 120. 
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Rushworth: in midde ὅτ hwetes.—in the midst of the wheat. 
—to gebcetad da fyr on middum cefer-tune:—(when) the fire 
was kindled in the midst of the hall. Luke 22, 55. 
Purely adjectival use is rare. 
Middum nieht lyding geworden waes :—at midnight a a was 
made. 25,6. Also Mark, 13, 35. 


2. The genitive with superlatives. 
The genitive is often replaced by from with the dative. 
Sede heist οὔδεε maast is iuer bid embihtmonn iuer :—he, that 
is greatest among you, shall be your servant. 23, II. 
De letmesta sodlice alra and det wif ec dead wes :—but last 
of all and the woman also died. 22, 27. 
hletmest alra:—last of all. Mark 9, 35. 
Hiora maast:—the greatest of them. Mark 9, 34. 
fordmesta alra:—foremost of all. Mark 12, 28, 209. 
forma hresto:—the chief rooms. Luke 14, 7. 
frumma Sara wundra:—the beginning of the wonders. Jno. 
2; a4; 
fruma sceftes:—the beginning of creation. Mark 10, 6. 


C. The Governing Word is a Pronoun. 


1. Interrogative pronouns rarely take the genitive in these 
gospels. The far more common construction is of or from 
with the dative. 

Laruua la god, huet godes ic gedoom det ic hebbe lif ecc? 
—Good Master, what good shall I do that I may have 
eternal life? το, 16. 

—8e undercyning cued to dem hueder ne wallad gie iuh dara 
twoege’ forleta:—the prince said to them whom of the 
two do you wish to dismiss. 27, 21. 

huele hiora mara were:—which of them was greater. Luke 


9, 46. 
huelc disra Sreana:—which of these servants. Luke 10, 36. 


* Latin reads: quem—de duo duobus. Corpus: hwaederne of Sissum twam. 
Rushworth: hwader dara twegra. 
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hues Sara:—who of them. Luke 20, 32. 
hued yfles dyde Ses :—what evil has this one done? Luke 23, 
22. The Latin has the same construction in these places. 


2. Indefinite Pronouns. 

—and sua huelc dara gie gemoetas ceigas to 3am fzrmon :— 
whomever of those you meet, invite—. 22, 9. 

(Da degnas) gesomnadon alle Sade onfundon yfelra ond godra 
ond gefylled weron ta fermo:—the servants gathered 
all whom they found of evil and of good, etc. 22, I0. 

engum sara buriga:—some of the citizens. Luke 4, 26. Cf. 
4, 27. 

ne enig warana:—none of the men. Luke 14, 24. 

ne enig dara:—none of them. Luke 18, 34. 

@enig monn Sara sittendra:—any man of those sitting. Jno. 
13, 28. 

enigmonn Sara:—any of them. Jno. 21, 12. 

eghuelc tuer:—each of you. Luke 13, 15. 

summo Sara eldra:—some of the elders. Luke 13, 31. 

summo Sara of hergum :—some of those in the throngs. Luke 
19, 39. Cf. 20, 27. 

huelc huoegu godes:—whatever good. Jno. 1, 46. 

sua huele iwer:—whoever of you. Luke 11, 5. 

sede tuerro:—whoever of you. Jno. 8, 7. 

—tem Sade dara iudea gelefdon him:—(Jesus said) to those 
of the Jews who believed in him. Jno. 8, 31. 

—tes noht yes dyde:—this one has done nothing evil. Luke 


23; 41. : 
D. The Governing Word is a Numeral. 


Usage is the same as in West-Saxon, with the exception 
that numerals one to five when used absolutely generally gov- 
ern of or from with the dative. 

And sede Sec genedes mile straedena geong mid him odra tuege: 
—and whosoever compels thee (to go) one mile of paces, 
go with him two. 5, 41. 
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Etendra uutetlice wes tal fif Susend Sera weara:—but the 
number of those who ate was five thousand men. 14, 21. 
Cf. Mark 6, 44. Luke 9, 14. waeras fif dusendo. 

—sede ahte to geldanne tea dusendo creftas:—who owed ten 
thousand talents. 18, 24. 

The above forms an exception to usual construction with 

numerals. 

feortig daga: Mark 1, 13.—but feortih dagum. 9, 2. Agrees 
with the Latin: diebus quadraginta. wintra drittih. Luke 
ἀν 

—fordon behoflic is ὅς Sette dead sie enne liomana dinra Son 
all lichoma :—for it is necessary for you that one of your 
limbs perish rather than the whole body. 5, 29. 

Da huile he spreec heono Judas an dara tuoelfat cuom :—while 
he spoke Judas one of the twelve came. 26, 47. 

—ic cuedo iwh Sette an Iwer? mec sellende bit :—I say unto 
you that one of you shall betray me. 26, 21. 

Da eode an of οὔδε dara tuelfa:* 26, 14. 

Here the glossator indicates that he regards the of construc- 

tion and the genitive as synonymous. 

anum Sara burgwara: Luke 15, 15. Cf. Luke 4, 12. 

anum Sara dagana: Luke 20, 1. Cf. 20; 27, 29; 24; 1 

an dara degna: Jno. 18, 22. Cf. 18, 26. 


2. THE GENITIVE OF POSSESSION AND COGNATE RELATIONS. 


This category is subdivided as follows: A, Pure-possession ; 
B, Semi-Possessive Relation; C, Other Relations of a Posses- 
sive Character. 

Under the head of pure-possession are grouped all the cita- 
tions in which the noun in the genitive denotes a person who 
is represented as possessing the object or thing denoted by the 
independent noun. Under Semi-possession are placed all the 


Latin reads: unus de duodecim. Corpus: an of Sam twelfum. Rush- 
worth: an of Sere twelfe. 

?Latin reads: unus uestrum. 

5 Latin reads: unus de duodecim; Rushworth: an Sara twelfe. 


* 
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occurrences which express the relation of a living being to the 
body or its parts, or of an inanimate object to its parts. Under 
the third subdivision will be found the remaining examples 
which essentially indicate a possessive relation. This group 
has been further subdivided according to the suggestion of 
Delbriick, as indicated above, into persons to persons, persons 
to concretes, persons to abstracts, concretes to persons, etc. 
The term semi-abstract has been used for a few nouns which 
probably did not appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind as. pure 
abstracts or which may sometimes be used as concretes. 


A. Pure-possession. 


Hierusalem burug is micles cyninges:—Jerusalem is the city of 
the great King. 5, 35. 

This might also be referred to the third subdivision or even 
to the qualifying genitive. The following example differs only 
slightly from the above. 

In burgum sera Samaritanesca οὐδε Sara lioda ne ingeonges 
ge :—enter not the cities of the Samaritans. Io, 5. 


_ Da de mid hnescum gerelum gescirped bidon in husum odSe in 


husa cyninga bioson :—they that are clothed in soft gar- 
ments are in king’s houses. 11, 8. 


‘And mid’8y gecuom te Helen in hus aldor-monnes:—and 


when Jesus came into the house of the ruler—. 9, 23. 

—huoelpas brucas of screadungum 6a ὅς falles of bead hlaferda 
hiora:—the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall pees their 
master’s table. 15, 27. 

—and gehydde feh οὔδε strion hlaferdes his:—and he hid the 
treasure of his lord. 25, 18. 

Da gesomnad weron aldor-sacerdas and da eldra des folces 
in cefertum %e@s aldor-sacerdas:—then the chief-priests 
and elders of the people were assembled in the palace of 
the chief-priest. 26, 3. 

—ne is god to onfoanne hlaf dara suna:—it is not well to take 
the children’s bread. 15, 26. 

—tade getimbras byrgenno witgena and gehrinas byrgenna 
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sodf@estra:—who build the tombs of the prophets and gar- 
nish the sepulchres of the righteous. 23, 29. 
This example might also be grouped with the genitive of defi- 

nition, as also the following. 

hus Godes: Mark 2, 26. ric Godes: Mark Io, 14. 

huso widwana: Mark 12, 40.—houses of widows. 

worde Szs heh-sacerdas: Mark 14, 54.—the court of the high 
priest. 

Sio menigo londes dara lioda:—the multitude from the land of 
the people (Gadarenes). Luke 8, 37. 

portic Salamones:—Solomon’s porch. Jno. 10, 23. 


B. Semi-Possessive Relation. 


1. Living Beings and the Body or its Parts. 

—ah in eghwele word det sodlice cuom of mudse Godes:—but 
by every word that truly comes from the mouth of God. 
4, 4. 

This may also be grouped with A under genitive of definition. 
᾿ς Moniga lichoma halga wera, $a Se slepdon, arison :—many 
bodies of holy men, which slept, arose. 27, 52. 

Des cwom to Pylatus and bed lichoma tes Helendes:—he 
came to Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus. 27, 58. 
Cf. Mark 15, 43. 

Ic am unscyldig from blode sodfestes Sisses:—I am innocent 
of the blood of this just man. 27, 24. 

—ne se we freondas (socii) hiora in blod Sara witgana:—we 
would not have been their friends in the blood of the 
prophets. 23, 30. Cf. Luke 11, 50. 

Huezet Sonne gesiistu stre od8e mot in ego brodres Sines:—why 
then do you see the straw or the moat in thy brother’s eye? 
7> 3: 

—et in muds twoe witnesa oddSe Srea— :—that in the mouth 
of two or three witnesses. 18, 16. 

—of muds dara lytla οὔδε diendra geendades lof:—out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise. 21, 16. 
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Hia gebindas byrdenna hefiga and unberende and settas in 
scyldrum οὔδε beccum monna:—they bind burdens heavy 
and unbearable and place on the shoulders or backs of 
men. 23, 4. 

Sel me, cued dis, in dise heafod Johannes:—give me, this one 
said, the head of John ona dish. 14,8. Cf. Mark 6, 24. 

hond Ses blindes:—the hand of the blind man. Mark, 8, 23. 
Cf. Mark, 14, 41. 

cneuum Ses Helendes:—the knees of Jesus. Luke 5, 8. 

earum folces:—thé ears of the people. Luke 7, 1. 

to sui$rum Godes:—on the right side of God. Mark τό, το. 

The following example, though it may appear to differ from 

the above, also belongs here. 

to suidrum mehtes:—on the right of power. Mark 14, 62. 

bearm Fadores:—the bosom of the Father. Jno. 1, 18. 

stefn Sara fremdra:—the voice of the aliens. Jno. 10, 5. 


2. Inanimate Objects and their Parts. 


—forton acas to wyrtumma treuna gesetet wes od%e is :—for 
the ax is placed at the roots of the trees. 3, 10. 

—(wif) gehran fas ode wloh wedes his:—(the woman) 
touched a fold of his garment. 9, 20. 

Iweres sodlice and hera heafdes alle ge-talad aron οὔδε sint :— 
truly all the hairs of your head are numbered. 10, 30. 

—suz legeras, Sa Se lufas in somnungum and in huommum Sara 
placena ode wordun stondes to gebiddanne :—as the hypo- 
crites who love to pray standing in the synagogues and in 
the corners of the streets. 6, 5. 

—gewelte stan micel to duru Ses byrgennes:—he rolled a 
great stone to the door of the sepulchre. 27, 60. 

—enne pricle od8e stefes heafod ne forges from #:—one jot 
or the head of stave shall not perish from the law. 5, 18. 

—eabdur is camel Serh dyril nedles oferfeera— :—it is easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. 10, 24. 

wegenena geletum:—at the meeting of the ways. Mark 11, 4. 

westm sare wingearde:—fruit of the wineyard. Mark 12, 2. 
Cf. Luke 20, Io. 
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‘hornpic temples:—a pinnacle of the temple. Luke 4, 9. 

durum ceastres:—doors of the city. Luke 7, 42. 

twicgo sara palmana:—twigs of the palms. Jno. 12, 13. Cf. 
also cynne wintres below and the following few which 
are closely related to this subdivision. 


C. Other External Relations. 


1. Persons to Persons. 
(a) Origin and relationship. 

sunu: Davides 1, 1; Cyning Herodes, 2, 22. 

Godes, 4, 3; fadres, 5, 45; monnes, 8, 20; wifa, τι, 11; des 
ge-bloedsendes, Mark 14, 61. wif: Uries, τ, 6; broderes, 
14, 3. wer: Maries, 1, 16. moder: his wifes, 8, 14. 
dohter: Herodiades, 14, 6. swer: Symones, Mark 1, 30: 
Simon’s mother-in-law. 

folc: aseres, Luke 2, 36.—the people of Aser. 

(b) Friendship. 

—coedas heonu monn fric odde etére and drincere wines ber- 
suinnigra and synfullra meg odde freond—:— they say 
behold a man gluttonous and a wine drinker, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. I1, 19. 

(c) Leadership or dependence, etc. 

eldo οὔδε uuto: des folces, 21, 23; 26, 3; 26, 47. 

—hia cuedon in aldormenn diowbla fordrifes diowlas :—they 
said by the prince of devils he casts out devils. 9, 34. 
See also 12, 24. Cf. aldor diowla. Mark 3, 22. 

Forton rehtlic is hine οὔδε he gege Hierusalem and feoio 
gedolego from aldrum and uuduttum and aldormonnum 
dara sacerda:—for it behooves him to go Jerusalem and 
suffer many things from the elders and scribes and chiefs 
of the priests. 16,21. See 26, 59 and 62. 

—de centur det is hundrades monna hlaferd—:—the centurion 
that is lord of a hundred men. 8, 5. 

to-geneolecdon des οὔδε Segnas fadores hiorodes odde higna: 
—the servants of the father of the household approached. 
13, 27. 
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drel alra:—servant of all. Mark Io, 44. 

God deadra, etc:—God of the dead. Mark 12, 27. 
cyning Judeana:—king of the Jews. Mark 15, 2. 

drihten Ses Srelles:—lord of the servant. Luke 12. 
erendwreco Johannes:—messengers of John. Luke 7, 24. 
scyldgum hlaferdes his:—debtors of his lord. Luke τό, 5. 


2. Living Beings to Abstracts or Semi-abstracts. 


Suna rices bidon gedrifen in Siostrum wytmesto :—the children 
of the Kingdom are driven into outermost darkness. 8, 12. 

—ic sle hiorde and to-stengcid bidon scip edes:—I smite the 
shepherd and the sheep of the flock are scattered abroad. 
26, 31. 

This example differs somewhat from the rest of this group 

since the dependent noun is a collective noun. 

Biddes hlaferd hrippes Set he forworpa 3a wercmenn :—Pray 
the lord of the harvest that he send forth laborers. 9, 38. 

—ic sle hiorde and to-stengcid bidon scip edes:—I smite the 
father ruler of heaven. 11, 25. Cf. Luke Io, 21. 

Cued him Sette drihten is sunu monnes symbeldeges:—he 
said to them: the son of man is lord of the sabbath. Luke . 
6, 5. 

Mark 2, 28; has: sunu monnes is hlaferd to rest dege:—the 
Latin has in both instances the form sabbati. 

aldormonn somnunges:—truler of the synagogue. Luke 8, 41 
and 45. 

coen sudernes:—queen of the south. Luke 11, 31. Cf. Quali- 
fying genitive, division A. 

3. Concretes to Concretes. 

—ne drince neone of Sassum cynne win-trees—:—behold I 
shall not drink of the fruit of the vine. 26, 29. 

—sede wella suoeriga in gold temples is rehtlic:—whoever 
swears by the gold of the temple. 23, τό. 

Sceauiges Set wyrt londes:—see the roots of the field. 6, 28. 
See 6, 36; 13,36. 

Leht-fet lichomes is ego:—the light of the body is the eye. 
6, 22. 
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Gee sint salt eordes:—ye are the salt of the earth. 5, 13. 
Gie aron leht middangeardes:—ye are the light of the earth. 
ee ek 
The last two examples are also slightly objective and might 
also be classified as objective genitives. 


4. Concretes or Words that may be Thought of as Concretes 


to Abstracts. 

Dem sittendum in Jond and scuia deades:—to those sitting in 
the land and shadow of death. 4, 16. 

cego wisdomes:—key of wisdom. Luke 11, 52. 

welon unrehtwisnesses:—wealth of unrighteousness. Luke 


16, 9. 


5. Abstracts to Persons. 


Ingaa in glednise hlaferdes Sines:—enter (thou) into the joy 
of thy lord. 25, 21. 

—®et hiu geherde οὐδε to heranne snytro ς alomonos:—that she 

_ might hear the wisdom of Solomon. 12, 42. 

—sodfest ard and wege Godes in sodfestnise du leres:— 
righteous thou art and the way of God thou teachest in 
truth. 22, 16. 

Sunu monnes in wuldor Fadores his mid englum:—the Son 
of Man (shall come) in the glory of his Father with his 
angels. 16,27. Cf. Mark 8, 38; Luke 9, 26. 

—ge nuuton $a gewuriotto ne meht Godes:—ye know not the 
scriptures nor the power of God. 22, 20. 

And gie gefylles gemett Fadora iurre:—and ye fill the measure 
of your Father. 23, 22. 

meht Godes:—the might of God. Mark 12, 24. 

hoga-scipe sodfestra:—the wisdom of the just. Luke 1, 17. 

edSmodnise Siues:—the humble origin of the servant. Luke 
1, 48. 

wrecco Sera gecorenra:—the avenging of the elect. Luke 
18, 7. 

This example differs little from those referred to the quali- 
fying genitive and may also be classified as such. 


a ae Ὑ 
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—and onfengon drittih scillinga word S3es gibohta:—and he 
received thirty shillings the value of the one bought. Matth. 
27, 9- ® 

Hefig is heorta disses folces:—heavy is the heart of this peo- 
ples 13; 15. 

Sunu monnes bid sald in hond synnfulra:—the Son of Man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. 26, 45. 


6. Semt-abstracts to Persons. 

Sittes gie ofer seatla tuelf doemende twoelf strynda Israeles: 
—ye shall sit upon’ twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 109, 28. 

This is also qualifying. 

And gemyste odde eft-gemyndig wes (Petrus) to word 
Helendes dxt he cued, etc.:—and Peter remembered the 
word of Jesus, etc. 26, 75. 

—gehealdon setnisse eldra:—they keep the traditions of the 
elders. Mark 7, 3. 

In idilnisse mec wordiad gelerende laruo boda monna:—in 
vain they worship me teaching doctrines, precepts of men. 
Mark 7, 7. 

fuluwtht Johannes:—the baptism of John. Mark 11, 31. Cf. 
Luke 7, 29. 

The above may also be regarded as a qualifying genitive or 
as subjective. 

Twelfe Sara apostolorum noma sint, etc.:—the names of the 
twelve apostles are—. Matth. το, 2. © 

noma Sere hehstadtes:—the name of the virgin. L. I, 27. 

Det Su gearuades er ode fore onsione alra folca:—which 


thou hast prepared before the face of all the people. Luke 
oo SE 


7. Abstracts to Concretes, or Semi-concretes. 


—from monigfaldnise heorta mud sprecas:—from the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaks. 12, 34. 


1Wer Sem noma wes Jairus—a man whose name was Jairus. Luke 
8: 41. The Latin has the same construction and this may be a case of 
Latin influence. 
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Moses to stidnise heortes iures forgeaf iuh forleta wifa:— 
Moses on account of the hardness of your hearts suffered 
you to put away your wives. 10, 8. 

—fordon ne heefdon heanisse eordes:—for they did not have 
depth of earth. 13, 5. 

Gesamnod biton 8a gecoreno his from fewer windum from 
heanissum hefna wid:—they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from the heights of the heavens. 
24, 31. 

The following are less abstract than the foregoing. 

Ses (stan) geworden wees in heafut. huomstanes from drihten: 
21, 42. 

This passage is very difficult to render and is best understood 
from the Latin: his factus est in caput anguli a domino. It 
may be regarded as a semi-possessive. 

(Se Helend) gelerde in somningum hiora and bodade god- 
spell rices:—Jesus taught in their synagogues and 
preached the gospel of the Kingdom. 9, 35. 

Eghuelec sede heres word rices:—everyone who hears the word 
of the Kingdom. 13, 19. 

Da ongeton ne cuedon to behaldanne from serstum dara 
hlafa:—then they understood that he spoke not to warn 
them of the leaven of the loaf. 16, 12. 

This is also qualifying. 

The following few are again more abstract. 
ungleawnise heartes hiora:—hardness of their hearts. Mark 

3» 5: 
losuist walana οὐδε weala:—deception of riches. Mark 4, 1ο. 
gewuna @s:—custom of the law. Luke 2, 27 and 42. 


willum lifes:—pleasures of life. Luke 8, 14. 
tilnise woruldes:—cares of the world. Mark 4, 18. 


8. Abstracts to Abstracts. 

Fordon iuh gesald is to uutanne cleno hryno οὔδε gesegdnise 
odde diopnise rices heofna:—for it is given you to know 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven. 13, 11. Cf. 
Mark 4, II. 
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And ὅς ic sello caegas rices heofna:—and thee I give the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. 16, 19. 

Gie forleortun Sade hefigo aron Ses @es:—ye omit the weight- 
ier (things) of the law. 23, 23. 


3. THE GENITIVE OF DESCRIPTION AND DEFINITION. 


This division is related to the third subdivision of the pre- 
ceding and a few citations may be classed in either, but usually 
the uses differ sufficiently to warrant a separate division. The 
citations are grouped according to the character of the qualifi- 
cation which the governed noun affords. 


A. The noun in the genitive-limits the governing noun with 
reference to time or place. 

Da Herodes deglice geceigde-tungul-craeftiga georne gelear- 
node from him tid stearres:—then Herodes secretly called 
the wise men (and) eagerly inquired of them the time of 
tiereter... 2,77, 

Middy tid Sera westma geneolecde:—when the time of the 
fruit drew near. 21, 34. 

Forletas boege gewzexe wid to hripe i to domes deg and in 
tid hripes:—let (both) grow together until the harvest 
that is until the day of judgment and in the time of harvest. 
13, 30. 

Deg cennise Herodes geplaegde dohter Herodiades in middum: 
—Herod’s birth-day the daughter of Heriodias danced 
before them. 14, 6. 

Sona—efter costunge dagana dara sunna ofer-gediostrad bid: 
—soon after the trials of those days the sun is darkened. 
24, 29. 

—gecenned were Helend in dagum Herodes cyninges:—Jesus 
was born in the days of King Herod. 2, 1. 

Dis is blod min Sere nina gewitnesse:—this is the blood of 
the New Testament. 26, 28. 

tid ripes:—time of the harvest. Mark 4, 20. 

tid Sara fic-beama:—season of the fig-tree. Mark 11, 13. 
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tid lehtes:—time of the light. Luke 1, το. 

tid socnisis Sines:—time of thy visitation. Luke 19, 44. 

gecostung dere ilca:—tribulation of that day. Mark 13, 24. 

menn cneoreses Sisses:—men of this generation. Luke 7, 31. 
Cf, Ti, 3%, 32; 

forma dege Sara dorofra meta: 26, 17.—the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread. 

Diu feorda waccen nehtes: 14, 25.—at the fourth watch of 


the night. 

biscop Ses geres:—bishop of this year. Jno. 11, 51. Cf. 
18, 13. 

—from gemerum eordso:—from the boundaries of the earth. 
12, 42. 


—in gemerum Zabulones:—in the borders of Zabulon. 4, 13. 

—ge-ande him alle rices middangeardes and wuldor hiora:— 
(he) showed him all the kingdoms of the earth and their 
glory. 4, 8. 

alle ricu ymbhwirftes eordSes:—all the kingdoms of the earth 
(orbis terrarum). Luke 4, 5. 

Gelered wes in soefnum gewoende dona in dalum Geliornisse: 
—he was warned in sleep and turned from that place into 
the parts of Galilee. 2, 22. 

Golgotha Set is heafudponnes styd οὔδε stowa:—Golgotha 
that is a place of a skull-front. 27, 33. 

Mehta heofna gestyred bidon:—the powers of heaven are 
disturbed. 24, 29. 

Huet Se gedence Simon cyninges eordso from Sem onfoas 
geefil:—what do you think Simon? Of whom do the 
kings of the earth receive tribute? 17, 25. 

This example may also be classified with persons to concretes 

under the genitive of possession, Class C. 

—bis Suna monnes in heorta eordes drim dagum and drim 
nehtum. 12, 40. 

This example also denotes a possessive relation and may be 
referred to the concretes to concrete subdivision. The de- 
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pendent word however carries the emphasis the phrase “in 

heorta eordSes” meaning simply “in the earth.” 

From seista Sonne tid Siostro geworden weron ofer alle eordo 
0383 to huil nones:—from the sixth hour darkness re- 
mained over the earth until the ninth hour. 27, 45. Cf. 
ymb huil nones. 27, 46. 

This use of the genitive is not found elsewhere in these 
gospels. 

Josiam cende Jechoniam—in ofer-cerr-odSe in ymb-cerr Babi- 
lones :—Josias begat Jechonias during the Babylonian 
transmigration. I, 11. Cf. I, 12; 1, 17. 


B. The dependent noun may have chiefly defining force by 
designating the species while the governing noun denotes the 
generic term. This is a form of periphrasis; the stress is on 
the dependent element as the one of primary importance, while 
the independent noun may frequently be omitted without alter- 
ing the meaning or sacrificing clearness. 


Nedra cynn etterna hun fleas ge from dome tinterges:—ye 
serpents, generation of vipers how can yet escape the 
judgment of torment (hell)? 23, 33. 

Eorsa Zabulones and (Neptalim) weg ses ofer Jordanen 
Geliornis cynna οὔδε Seada :—the land of Zabulon and of 
Nephthalim (by) the way of the sea beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the gentiles. 4, 15. Cf. Se Galiles:—sea of 
Galilee. Mark 7, 31. 

And cuomon Sem styde to mor Oliuetes:—they came to the 
place near mount Olive. 21,1. Cf. 24, 3; 26, 30, etc. 
From sem tree fic-beames leornes Set bispell:—about the 

fig-tree learn this parable. 24, 32. 

Eft ongelic is ric heofna signe sende in sz of all cynn fisca 
somnende :—again the kingdom of heaven is like a net 
that was cast into the sea and gathered of all kinds of fish. 
13, 47. 

—gelic is ric heofna corn senepes:—the kingdom of heaven 
is like a grain of mustard. 13, 31. corn hwaetes:—grain 
of wheat. Jno. 12, 24. 
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suner berga monigra:—a herd of many swine. 8, 30. See 
also p. 8. 

The partitive idea is also present here. 

—tegnas his to-geneolecdon dette ezd-eadon him getimbro 
temples:—his disciples approached him to show him the 
buildings of the temple. 24, 1. Cf. temple his lichomes: 
the temple of his body. Jno. 2, 21. 

—scipum da de deade weron hus Israheles:—to the sheep of the 
house of Israel who were dead (lost). 15, 24. 

fulwiht hreonisses:—baptism of repentance. Mark 1, 4. 


C. A qualifying genitive may designate the subject or gen- 
eral contents of a book, parable or rumor. This use of the 
genitive resembles the genitive of material. 


Middy gie geheras gefehto and woeno dara gefehtana:—when 
ye hear of wars and rumors of wars. 24, 6. 

Gie geheras besena Ses sauende:—hear ye the parable of the 
sower. 13, 18. 

—to-scead us bisen wun-westma londes:—declare to us the 
parable of the tares of the field. 13, 36. 

Boc coneurise Heelendes Cristes:—the book of the generation 
of Jesus Christ. 1, 1. 

Moses bebead sella boc freodomas and forleta (wifa) :—Moses 
permitted to give a letter of freedom and to leave (a wife). 
19, 7. 

This example perhaps differs from the others of this sub- 
division in denoting purpose in addition to designating the 
general contents. 
boc worda Esaiae:—a book of the sermons of Esaias. Luke 


3; 4. 
boc dara salma:—book of Psalms. Luke 20, 42. 


D. The genitive is used to designate the use which an object 
is made to serve. 
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hus min hus gebed* geceiged wutedlice gie worhton ὅδ ilca cofa 
οὔδε grefe seafana:—my house is called a house of 
prayer; ye have made it a dwelling (cave) of thieves. 
at, 15. 

—ic sitto fiondas dine fot-sconol od8e scemil fota Sinra:—I make 
thine enemies thine foot stool.. 22, 44. Cf. fot-scoemel 
fota. 5, 35. 

—sendes hia in ofn fyres:—cast them into a furnace of fire. 
13, 50. 

—®ade cynnes to iuh in wedum scipa:—who come to you in 
the garments of sheep. 7, I5. 

The above example may also be grouped with the subdivision 
of concretes to living beings, but the particular use of the 
genitive here seems to be decidedly qualifying. It is the inno- 
cence and goodness that the appearance of sheep suggests 
which the noun in the genitive brings out rather than any pos- 
sessive relation, scipa being used in a metaphorical sense. 

The following examples resemble some uses of the possessive 
genitive and may perhaps be classified as such, but the force 
of the genitive is essentially qualifying and therefore they have 
been placed here. 

—a wedeawes becen sunu monnes in heofnum:—then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of Man. 24, 30. 

—heofnes ofdoeme uutas ge becena οὔδε tungcla sodlice Sera 
tid ne maga ge:—ye discern the signs of the sky but ye 
can not discern the signs of the times. 16, 3. 

—becon ne bid sald him buta becon Jones:—signs shall not be 
given them except the sign of Jona. 16, 4. 

—®zet he gehongiga coern-stan asalda* οὔδε asales byrden stan 

1The above is the reading of Skeat’s edition. The MS. reads gebedes 
which seems more grammatical and is sustained by the reading gebedes 
hus of the Rushworth MS. The Corpus MS. has the compound gebed-hus. 

Gebed is a strong neuter and regularly adds es in the genitive singular. 

The editor offers no reason for the change. 

2 Asalda is genitive plural of asald strong feminine. Cf. A Glossary of 
the Old Northumbrian Gospels, p. 12. -The Latin has mola asinaria. The 


Rushworth version reads cwern esules, thus substantially the same as the 
Lindisfarne, 
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in suire his:—that he hung a millstone, such as a donkey 
could carry, about his neck. 18, 6. 
—nemot monn senda hia in temple’ forson feh οὔδε word 
blodes hit is:—no man may put it in the temple because it 
is blood money. 27, 6. 
—middsy sittes sunu monnes in sedel godcunnd-mehtes his:— 
when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his glory. 
19, 28. 
Gif uutedlice ic in gast godes ic drifo diowles—:—but if I 
drive out devils by the spirit of God. 12, 28. 
boc Moses:—the book of Moses. Mark 12, 26. 
symbel dege Judeana:—feast-day of the Jews. Jno. 6, 4. 
eastro Judeana:—the passover of the Jews. Jno. 2, 13. 
The noun meht is very frequently further defined by a noun 
in the genitive. 
Meht forgefnise synne:—power to forgive sins. Mark 2, Io. 
—salde him me@ht gemnisses to untrymnissum and to-wyrpnise 
diowla:—he gave them power to heal sicknesses and to 
cast out devils. Mark 3, 15. 
meht gasta unclenra:—power over unclean spirits. Mark 
6:7, 
—salde srellum his me@eht οὔδε anweald eghwelces werces: 
—he gave to his servants authority in everything. Mark 
13, 34. 
The gerund or the infinitive may be used instead of the 
genitive. 
megen to helanne hia:—power to heal them. Luke 5, 17. 
Sunu monnes meht hafed on eordo forgeafa synna:—the Son 
of Man has power on earth to forgive sins. Luke 5, 24. 
—nastu Sette meht ic hafo gehoa dec odde Sec to hoanne and 
meht to forletanne dec od%e forleta Sec:—knowest thou 
not that I have power to crucify thee and power to forgive 
thee. Jno. 19, 10. 
The following is similar to the above. 


1Jn templi is inserted in the margin of the MS. and Latin in corbana is 
not rendered in the body of the text. , 
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leht to ed-eaunise cynna and wuldor folces dines :—a light to 
lighten the gentiles and the glory of thy people. Luke 
4;: $2: ; 

The genitive is used with earo to designate their function. 
This use is similar to that with meht. 
earo hernisses:—ears to hear or, for hearing. Mark 4, 23; 

Luke 8, 8. 

Sometimes to heranne is used instead of the genitive as in 
the following: earo to heranne:—ears to hear. Mark 7, 16. 
earo to heranne odde hernisses. Luke 14, 35. 

In the last example the glossator indicates that he regards 
the two expressions as synonymous. 

Further examples of qualifying genitives, of which I am 
unable to give any general characterization, are the following: 
suna loswistes:—the son of perdition. Jno. 17, 12. 
suno Sunres:—children of thunder. Mark 3, 17. 

‘suno eristes:—children of the resurrection. Luke 20, 36. 
meht Siostrana:—the power of darkness. Luke 22, 53. 

This example may be regarded as a genitive of possession, 
Class C, under the subdivision headed “ abstracts to abstracts,” 
but if we consider the figurative use of the noun Siostrana, its 
meaning being “evil,” the qualifying character of the depend- 
ent noun is apparent. 
esprynge blodes:—a fountain of blood. Mark 5, 29. 
wella wetres saltes:—wells of salt water. Jno. 4, 14. 
biobread huniges:—honey-comb of honey. Luke 24, 42. 
tintergo fyres:—torment of fire. Mark 9, 43. 
dagas embihtes:—days of ministration. Luke 1, 23. 
deg eft-selinise:—day of retribution. Luke 4, το. 
dagas clensunges:—days of purification. Luke 2, 22. 
gast untrymnisses:—spirit of infirmity. Luke 13, II. 
gast sodfestnises:—spirit of righteousness. Jno. 15, 26. Cf. 

16, 13. 

This may also be regarded as a genitive of possession. 
es wuto:—the learned in the law. Luke 7, 30. 
styS Sara sceadSana :—Jno. 20, 25. 
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sunum wifa:—sons of women, meaning those belonging to the 
race of man. Luke 7, 28. 

Cynn eterna huu magage godo spreca:—race of vipers how 
can ye speak good? 12, 34. 

Das tuelfe sende ὅς Hzlend bebead him and cued in weg 
hedna odd3e cynna ne gaas ge:—these twelve Jesus sent 
forth and commanded them saying: In the ways of the 
heathen go ye not. 10, 5. 

The following are a few examples of the qualitative Sse itive: 
—cued to him huzt frohtende aron gie lytlo geleafa:—he said 
to them: Why are ye fearful of little faith? 8, 26. 
—gesegon hine sede from diowle gebered wes gecladed and 
hales dohtes and ondreardon:—they saw him, who was 
possessed of the devil, clothed and of sound mind and they 

feared. Mark 5, 15. 


4. THE SUBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 


The genitive may be used to denote an agent or source with 
nouns denoting an activity. Sometimes it is difficult to separate 
this group from some of those denoting the idea of pos- 
session. 

—cymmed gie gebloedsad Fadores mines:'—come ye blessed of 
my Father. 25, 34. 

Da wlonce men forhogas Godes bebod and godspelles:—the 
men spurn the commandment of God and of the gospel. 

Precepta evangelii Sat aron 5a meregrotta Set sindon god- 
spelles bebodo:—the. precepts of the gospels which are 
the pearls that are the commandments of the gospels. 
Margin 7,6. See 15, 3; 15, 6; 15, 9. 

Da ongeton forson ne cuedon to behaldenne from Berstum 
sara hlafa ah from lar dara aldra:—then they understood 
that he spoke not to warn them of the leaven of bread but 
of the doctrine of the elders. τό, 12. See also 16, 12. 

Dis all geworden wes Sette weron gefylled wrioto witgana: 


*Latin reads: weniti benidicti patres mei. The genitive geems to be 
connected with the idea contained in the participle. 
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—all this came to pass that the writings of the prophets " 
be fulfilled. 26, 56. 

Det to sie gefylled him witgiung Essaies:—that the prophecy 
of Esaies might be fulfilled in them. 13, 14. 

And gemyste ode eft-gemyndig wes to word Helendes:— 
and he remembered the word of Jesus. 26, 75. 


4 Johannes—geherde in bendum werca Cristes:—John—heard 


in prison of the works of Christ. 11, 2. 

Suz hua does willo Fadores mines:—whoever does the will 
of my Father. 12, 50. 

sceawung longes gebeddes:—pretence of long prayer. Mark 
12, 40. Here gebeddes is the source or means of the pre- 
tence and it must be regarded as subjective. 

Doht heortes his:—the thought of his heart. ‘Luke 1, 41. 

groeting Mariaes:—the salutation of Mary. Luke 1, 41. 

Eghuele lichoma gesead haluende Godes:—all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God. Luke 3, 6. 

geafa Godes:—a gift of God. Jno. 4, Io. 

uittnesa twoegara monna:—the testimony of two men. Jno. 
8, 17. 

5. THE OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 
The genitive is used with nouns denoting an activity to desig- 
nate the object of the activity. 

—eghuele synn and ebolsungas forgefen bison monnum Gastes 
uutedlice ebolsung οὐδε efalsongas ne bid forgefen :—every 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven men but blasphemy 
of the Spirit shall not be forgiven. 12, 31. 

—nellzs ge wosa sua legeras ode godes esuice:—ye shall 
not be as the hypocrites or deceivers of God. 6, 16. 
—eft-coles οὔδε blinnes broder-scip οὔδε lufo monigra:—the 

love of many shall grow cold. 24, 12. 

—(blod) seSe fore monigum agotten bid in forletnise synna: 
—the blood which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins. 26, 28. Cf. 9, 6, etc. 

—ic geyppe deiglo from setnesse middangeardes:—I will utter 
things secret from the establishment of the world. 13, 35. 
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Suz bid in endung worldes:—so shall it be at the end of the 
world. 13, 49. Cf. 13, 39; 13, 40. 

—gie dade fylgendo sint mec in eft-cynnes edniwung: 19, 28. 
—ye who have followed me in the regeneration of the 
race. 

boc cneurise Helendes Cristes:—book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ. 1, 1. 

Cristes cynn-reccenise od8e cneuresum suze wes:—the gene- 
ology of Christ was as follows. 1, 18. 

Deg cennisse Herodis:—the day of the birth of Herod. 14, 6. 

—saules ec his loswist gedolas :—but he suffers the loss of his 
soul. 16, 26. Cf. Mark 8, 36. 

Odero donne doege diu is mettes gearwing :—27, 62.—the next 
day which is (the day) of the preparation of the meat. 

Of erest deadra ne leornade gie:—concerning the resurrection 
of the dead have ye not read. 22, 31. 

—gebohton of dem oddse mid Sem lond lamwrihta ode smides 
in bibyrignisa ellSiodigra:—they bought with them the 
potter’s field for the burial of strangers. 27, 7. 

Sa blinde aron Jatuas blindra:—the blind are leaders of the 
blind. 15, 14. 

This may perhaps also be grouped with possessive genitive, 

Class Ὁ. 

And coedas heonu monn fric odde etere and drincere wines:— 
and they say behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber. 
II, 19. 

—ic gedo iuih sie fisceras monna:—I will make you fishers of 
men. 4,19. Cf. Mark 1, 16. 

fel huses:—the fall or ruin of the house: Luke 6, 49. 

wyrp stanes:—a stone’s throw. Luke 22, 41. 

in breting hlafes:—in the breaking of the loaf. Luke 24, 35. 

forescendung ses:—a confusion of the sea. Luke 21, 25. 

styrnise wetres:—a disturbance of the water. Jno. 5, 3. 

erest lifes:—resurrection of life. Jno. 5, 29. 

halgung ‘nines huses:—dedication of the new house. Jno. 
10, 22. 
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gebed Godes:—prayer to God. Luke 6, 12. 

gleafo Godes:—prayer to God. Luke 11, 22. 

lesnise folces:—redemption of the people. Luke 1, 68. 

gefelnise and erist monigra:—fall and rising again of many. 
Luke 2, 34. 

fyrhto Judea:—fear of the Jews. Jno. 7, 13. 

ondesne Judeana:—fear of the Jews. Jno. 20, 19. 

embehtmenn wordes:—ministers of the word. Jno. 1, 2. 

wyrcendo unrehtwisnises:—workers of iniquity. Luke 13, 27. 


CHAPTER II. 
'THE GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 


1. The genitive is used with a few verbs denoting a mental 
action. Eft gemyna and gedenca govern the genitive. Fft- 
gemyna is also used with to plus the dative. 

Ne da geana ge oncnauas ne eft-gemynas ode gedencas fif 
hlafana, fif Susendo monna and hu manig cewlas gie 
onfengon, ne seofo hlafa, feor Susendo Sara monna and 
hu manig monda onfengige:—do ye neither understand 
nor remember the five loaves, five thousand men and how 
many baskets ye received, etc? 16,9 and το. Cf. Matth. 
26, 75, under Genitive with Adjective. 

—drihten gemyne min od3e mec middy Su cymes in ric 
sin:—Lord remember me when thou comest into thy 
Kingdom. Luke 23, 42. 

—ne gemynas des hefignise fore glednise:—she does not re- 
member the anguish on account of joy. Jno. 16, 21. 
Gemynas gie wordes mines done oddse Set ic cwed iuh:— 

remember the word that I said unto You. Jno. 15, 20. 

Gema governs the genitive, dative and of + dative.’ 

Fortson ic cuedo to iuh me gemende gie sie saules iurres huet 
ge gebruca scile ne lichoma' iver huet ge gearuiga iuh: 
—take therefore, no thought for your life what ye shall 
eat nor for your body wherewith ye shall clothe yourselves. 
6, 25. 

Nalled ge donne sie gemendo in merne morgen forson deg 
gemende bid him seolfum:—take therefore, no thought for 
the morrow for the morrow shall take thought for itself. 
6, 34. 

* Prof. Cook regards lichoma as a dative but being co-ordinated with 

saules as an object of the same verb, it seems better to consider it a 


rare genitive form. Lichoma is recorded as a genitive twice. Cf. Gl., 
p. 132. Latin reads: ne solliciti sitis animae uestrae—corpori uestro. 
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And of gewedo huet gemende aroge?—and why take ye 
thought for raiment? 6, 28. 


2. With verbs denoting pity. 


Gemilsa and milsa govern both the genitive and the dative. 
The genitive occurs most frequently with a paraphrastic tense, 
while the dative is used mostly with the imperative. 

And geeade geseh dreat monig and milsande wes S@s:—and 
he went and saw a great throng and was moved with 
compassion toward them. 14, 14. 

Milsande wes uutedlice hiora ὅς Helend:—but Jesus had 
compassion on them. 20, 34. Cf. Matth. 18, 33; Mark 
5, 19; 9, 22. 

Drihten milsa sunu mines fordon brec-cec is and γῆς Solas: 
—Lord have compassion on my son for he is lunatic and 
sore vexed. 17, 15. 

Sunu Dauides miltsa mines:—Son of David have mercy on me. 
Mark το, 48. 

—willic milsa Sreatas οὐδε Sem menigum:—I will have com- 
passion on the multitude. 15, 32. 

Preatas seems to be an accusative plural and menigum a dative 
plural. The Latin has turbe. 

Geseh 8a menigo gemilsade him odde milsande wes :—when 
he saw the multitude he was moved with compassion 
toward them. 9, 36. 

—milsa us οὐδε usig sunu Dauides. 9, 27. 

milsa me Drihten. 15, 22. 

Drihten milsa us odde help usig sunu Dauides. 20, 30 and 31. 

Cf. Mark 16, 24; 17, 13; 18, 37 and 39, etc. 


3. With verbs denoting acquisition. 

Gestrioniga and boeta occur with the genitive once; no other 
occurrence of the genitive with either seems to be recorded 
in O. E. The Latin has the accusative. 

Gife uutedlice synngiga in Sec broder Sin geong and gem hine 

 betuih Se and hine enne gif Sec geheres gestrionend' οὐδε 


1 Rushworth has: gestreonest broSer Sin. 
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boetend 8u bist brodseres Sines:—moreover if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee go and tell him his fault between 
him and thee alone: if he shall hear thee thou hast gained 
thy brother. 18, 15. 


4. With verbs denoting rule or control. 

These verbs regularly appear with the accusative, the Latin 
employs various cases. icsa occurs once with a genitive and 
in this case agrees with the Latin. 

—gie wuton forton aldormenn hz®dna ricsad hiora and dase 
heist οὔδε maast sint mht οὔδε onweald gedencas in 
him :—for ye know that the princes of the gentiles govern 
them and they that are great exercise authority over them. 
20, 25. 


5. With verbs denoting separation. 

Gehreafiga once takes the genitive of the thing, with the accu- 
sative of person. The Latin employs the accusative. 
—zfter Son bismeredon hine gehreafadon hine ses fellereades 

and gegearwadon hine mid gewedum his:—after they 
had mocked him they deprived him of the purple and 
clothed him with his own clothes. Mark 15, 20. 
This is the only occurrence in which it is accompanied by 
a case, 


6. The genitive is used with a few verbs to denote the in- 
strument with which the action of the verb is accomplished. 
More frequently mid + dative is used. 

And somnas huzte his in ber-ern 3a halmas wuotetlice for- 
bernes fyres in un-drysnende :—and gather his wheat into 
the garner, but he will burn the chaff or straw with un- 
quenchable fire. 3, 12. 

Suz forSon gesomnad biSon 8a unwestma and mid fyr for- 
berned suz bid in ende woruldes:—as therefore the tares 
are gathered and destroyed with fire so shall it be in the 
end of the world. 13, 40. 

—and gefylled odSe geendad weron da ferma Sara sittendra 
058e Sara restendra:—and the wedding was furnished with 
guests. 22, IO. 
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—genom spynga gefylde mid @ecced:—he took a sponge filled 
with vinegar. 27, 48. Cf. Mark 15, 36; Luke 16, 21. 

—gefylled mid fyrhto:—filled with fear. Luke 4, 26. 

—gefylle his womb of bean belgum:—he filled his belly with 
bean husks. Luke 15, τό. 

—gefylled a fato of wetre:—filled the vessel with water. 
Jno. 2, 7. 

—set hus gefylled wes of suot stenc Ss smirinises :—the 
house was filled with a sweet odor from the ointment. 
Jno. 12, 3. 

Ic fulwa iuih in wetre in hreonise Sede sodlice efter mec to 
cymende is strongra Son mec οὔδε Son ic is his nam Ic 
wyrbée gesceoe beara he iuih gefulwas in Halig Gast and 
fyres:—I baptize you with water unto repentance, but he 
that comes after me is. stronger than I am, whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear, he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. 3, IT. 

The Latin of the original accounts for the variety of con- 
structions employed here: in aqua—in Spiritu Sancto—igni 

(ablative of means). 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


1. WitH ADJECTIVES OF PLENTY AND WANT. 


Full takes the genitive and the mid-dative construction. In 

a few cases a dative is employed. 

Cuom to him wif hzbbende stenna fulle smirinisse Seorwyrde: 
a woman came to him having a jarfull of valuable oint- 
ment. 26,7. Same Luke 7, 37. Cf. full Ses smirinisses. 
Mark 14, 3. 


ombar full wetres:—a pitcher of water. Mark 14, 13. Luke 
22, 10. 


—binna uutedlice fulle sint nednima:'—but within they are full 
of rapine. 23, 25. 

And genomon ὅδ met-lafo twoelf ceawals οὔδε foSer Sera 
screadunga fullo:—and they gathered the remains twelve 
baskets full of fragments. 14, 20. 

Dara screadung twelf ceulas fulle and of fiscum. Mark 6, 42 
and 44. Cf. Mark 8, 8 and 19 and 20. 

With mid plus the dative. 

—binna fulla sint mis banum deadra:—within they are full of 
the bones of dead ones. 23, 27. 

—fulle aro gie mid leasunge and mid unrehtwisnise:—ye are 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 23, 28: 

full mids nidnimcg. Luke 11, 39. 

With of.’ 
bolla full of ecced:—a bowl full of vinegar. Jno. 19, 29. 


*Nednima is a weak masculine (Cf. Gl.). The above form may be 
either a genitive or a dative. 

*Cf. O. N. where of + dative is used to express that with which 
anything is filled. Johan Fritzner: Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog 
I, p. 8. Wilfing notes one construction of gefyllan with of but none with 
full. Cf. II. p. 444. 
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With the dative: 


(Lazarus) geleg to dura his wundum full:—Lazarus lay at 
his door full of wounds. Luke 16, 20. 


2. WitTH ADJECTIVES OF REMEMBERING, ETc. 


And eft-gemyndig wes Petrus wordes Sette cuoedend wes 
him se Helend:—and Peter remembered the word that 
Jesus spoke to him. Mark 14, 72. Same Luke 22, 61. 
Cf. And gemyste οὔδε eft-gemyndig waes Petrus to word 
Haelendes. Math. 26, 75. 

And eft-gemyndigo weron wordana his:—and they were mind- 
ful of his words. Luke 24, 8. 

Gemyndigo wosad wif? Lothes:—be mindful of or remember 
the wife of Lot. Luke 17, 32. 

The Latin here employs the genitive throughout. The con- 
struction to word is therefore not due to the original but indi- 
cates the development of a new construction with gemyndig. 
O. N. Muinnigr, of the same meaning, occurs with a similar 
construction. Cf. Cleasby, p. 429. 


3. WirH ΑΡΤΕΟΤΙΝΕΒ DENOTING GUILT AND WonRrTHI- 
NEss, Etc. 


Scyldig occurs with the genitive but it is more frequently used 
with a prepositional construction. 
—hia ondsuaredon cuedon scyldig is deades:—they answered 


and said: He is guilty of death. 26, 66. 
—ne hefed eft forgefnise in ecnisse ah synnig odde scyldig 


bid S@s ece scyld:—he has never forgiveness but he is 
guilty of eternal guilt. Mark 3, 29. 
—alle genidradon hine Sette were scyldig od8e synnig deases: 
—all condemned him that he was guilty of death. Mark 
14, 64. 
The Latin has a genitive in the above. In the following of 
?Wif, being a strong neuter which regularly adds es in the genitive, 


is regarded by Cook as a genitive singular. It is the only occurrence 
of this form as a genitive which he notes. 
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dome renders iudicis, to boetanna, concilio, and to tinterge 

fyres, gehenne ignis. 

Scyldig is also used with to + dative and with the gerund. 
Dead-synnig just as synnig above is used as a synonym and 
governs to, from and of + dative. 

—eghuelc sede uredas brodere his dead-synnig bid of dome 
sede uutedlice cuedas brodre his Su unuis odde idle scyldig 
bid to boetanne sede sodlice cuedas Su idle οὔδες unuis 
scyldig bid to tinterge fyres:—whosoever is angry with 
his brother is guilty of judgment, but whosoever says to 
his brother thou fool is guilty to make a payment—and 
is guilty of the torment of fire. 5, 22. Cf. O. Norse: 
Skyldr er sa hverr til at kenna odrum heil τάδ, er gud lér 
hyggende til:—each one ought to give sound counsel to 
others, etc. eru Peir skyldir til at fylla syslumanna flokk: 
—they ought to fill the ranks of workers. Cf. with 5, 22, 
above: Pu munt pykkja skyldastr at beta fyrir konu Pinni: 
—you will be considered obliged to pay a fine for your 
wife. Njdl. 49 (76, 19) R. Cleasby: Icelandic-English 
Dictionary, p. 562. Cf. Johan Fritzner: Ordbog over det 
gamle norske Sprog 111, p. 404. 

The usage as will be seen from these examples is not just 
the same though the fact that it is used is important. The 
employment of ti/ + dative may have varied in Scandinavian 
territory, and may have been more limited in the dialects rep- 
resented in Norse and Icelandic works. W. S. does not use to 
-+ dative with this class of adjectives. 

—Pilatus cued un-scendende οὐδε unscyldig ic am from blode 
sodfestes Sisses:—Pilate said guiltless am I of the blood 
of this just one. 27, 24. 

Wyrde is not used with the genitive but governs to + dative. 
This construction has no parallel in the other versions nor in 
W.S. generally. Compare the construction employed with 
verdr in Old Norse: Doema enkan ti] draps verSan:—to deem 
one worthy or deserving of death. Stjorn, p. 496, 6. 

The Latin has a dative throughout with dignus. 
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Deeds gie hucedre westm wyrse to hreonisse:—bring forth 
therefore fruits worthy of repentance. 3, 8. 

—wyrde is fordson were nonn to mete his:—for the workman is 
worthy of his meat. 10, Io. 

—Dees ic am ne wyrde to unbindanne duongas sceoea :—whose 
shoe laces I am not worthy to untie. Luke 3, 16. 

—noht wyrse to dease gedoen odSe wes him :—nothing worthy 
of death was done unto him. Luke 23, 15. 


THE GENITIVE WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


Buta: 

Buta unclenes lustas (excepta fornicationis). 5, 32. 

Noht is buta monna inngaast in-hine Set mehge hine gewid- 
lige:—there is nothing without a man that enters into 
him can defile him (nthil est extra hominum). Mark 
᾿ς 16. 

Buta most frequently occurs with the dative, sometimes the 
accusative is used. The above examples of the genitive seem 
to be due to the original. Prof. Cook has cited 5, 32 as an ex- 
ample with the dative while /ustas though misprinted Justes is 
given as a genitive. Mark 7, 15 is cited as an occurrence of 
buta with the accusative. Cf. Cook Gl., pp. 25 and 135. 
ongegn and wis: 

And sett se Helend wid οὔδε ongegn des dores:—and Jesus 
sat over against the door. Mark 12, 41. 

The Latin has the accusative with contra. Ongegn usually 
takes the dative or the accusative. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PREPOSITIONAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Prepositional constructions are frequently employed with 
pronouns and numerals, used absolutely, instead of a partitive 
genitive. Of-+ dative is more common, but from + dative is 
also used, and they sometimes appear without discrimination. 
As a rule, however, of is preferred for a Latin de and from . 
for ex, a or ab. 

With nouns the prepositional constructions are used to de- 
note material, origin and even a possessive relation. From is 
used only to designate origin and then chiefly when a verbal 
idea of separation is prominent (usually corresponding to Latin 
ex or ab). Of is frequently employed to denote origin, the 
other uses are rare. In all uses, however, where these pre- 
positional constructions designate a genitive relation, the Latin 
also has a prepositional construction. In no instance has the 
glossator ventured to employ a preposition for these uses unless 
a similar construction was found in the original. In a few 
cases, however, he has rendered a prepositional construction with 
a genitive. The Rushworth version in this respect differs from 
the Lindisfarne. The Corpus MS. employs the of-construction 
very extensively though less frequently than the Lindisfarne. 
From is not used to denote the partitive relation. 


A. Or + Dative. 
1. With Pronouns. 


(a) With Personal Pronouns.—This is not a common use. 
—sodlice Su of Sem ard:1—verily thou art of them. 26, 73. 
1 Corpus reads: Su art of hym; Rushworth: Su eart ec heora. 
Same Mark 14, 70; Luke 22, 58. 
1 From is used rarely in the gospel of Matthew, but in succeeding gospels 
occurs more frequently. 
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—tdu ec of Segnum his ard :—thou also art of his disciples. 
Jno. 18, 25. 
Cf. du ec from Segnum disses monnes ard. Jno. 18, 17. 
In both of the above cases the Latin employs the same con- 
struction, e+ + ablative, so that the cases are merely a literal 
rendering of the original. 


(b) With a Demonstrative. 
Des of 3em tlcom is:—this is one of them. Mark 14, 60. 


(c) With Interrogative Pronouns. 


dn erist hues bid of 3em seofonum set wif :—in the resurrec- 


tion whose of the seven shall the woman be? 22, 28. 
Also Mark 12, 23. τ 

huelc Sonne of iuh, etc.:—who of you? Luke 11, 11. 

—huelc were of Sem sede Sis doend were :—which of them it 
was who should do this. Luke 22, 23. Cf. aworden wes 
$a and geflit bituih him huelc hiora geseen were mara :— 
And there was also a strife among them which of them 
should be accounted the greatest. Luke 22, 24. 

In the former instance the Latin employs a prepositional con- 
struction, in the later a genitive. 


(d) With Indefinite Pronouns. 

—summe of Sem haldendum cwomun in Sa ceastra:—some οἱ 
the watch came into the city. 28, II. . 

—sume of udsuutum:—Some of the scribes. Mark 2, 6. 

—sum monn of heh somnungum:—a certain man of the rulers 
of the synagogue. | Mark 5, 22. 

—sum of Sem here:—one of the company. Luke 12, 13. 

—sume odre of wudutum and from @e-creftgum:—certain others 
of the scribes.and pharisees. 12, 38. 

—sume oder of uduutum:—some other of the scribes. Mark 
7, I. 

neenig of Sem:—none of them. Jno. 17, 12. 

—ne enigum gecuedon eniht of Sem Sade gesegon:—they 
told to no one any of those things which they had seen. 
Luke 9, 36. 
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- Sum and enig do not govern a prepositional construction 
unless the original has such a construction. Elsewhere their 
use is purely adjectival. 


(e) With Numerals Used Absolutely.—In the following the 
numerals may also be regarded as indefinite pronouns. 

—ne Salamon in all wuldre his efne-bedeht wes sua enne odde 

. an of 3isum:—Solomon in all his glory was not clothed as 
one of these. 6, 29. 

enne odde an of Sem ne falled ofer eordso:—one of them does 
not fall to the earth. 10, 29. " 

Sua hua dringe selles anum of lytlum Sassum:—whoever gives 
one of these little ones to drink. 10, 42. Cf. 25, 40, etc. 

So3 hia cuedon o8ero Johannem baptistam—o%sero ec Hiere- 
mian odde ann of witgum:—but they said some John the 
Baptist, others Jeremias or one of the prophets. 16, 14. 
Same Luke 9, 19. Cf. an from witgum. Mark 6, 15; 
Luke 9, 8. 

And hre®e iornende an of hiora genom, etc.:—and straight- 
way one of them ran and took, etc. 27, 48. This is an 
exceptional occurrence of a genitive with of. 

an of Sem dreate:—one of the throng. Mark 9, 17. 

an of Segnum:—one of the disciples. Mark 13, 1. 

an of tuh:—one of you. Mark 14, 15. 

twoege of Segnum his:—two of his disciples. II, 2. 

Cf. Mark 11, 1 and from + dative. 

fifo uutedlice of Sem weron idlo and fifo hogo-feste :—but 
five of them were foolish and five wise. 25, 2. 


2. The of-construction with Nouns. 


(a) Semi-Possession or Possession: 
her of heafde:—hair of the head. Luke 21, 18. 
onwald of Herodes:—power of Herod. Luke 23, 7. 


(b) Origin or Partitive. 


—wer of sem here cliopade, etc.:—men of the throng, etc. 
Luke 9, 38. 
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—wifo sume of usra:'—a certain woman from among us. Luke 
24, 22. 

Philippus of der byrig Andreas and Petres:—Philip from the 
city of Andrew and Peter. Jno. I, 44. 


(c) Material. 
—gewede of herum Sera camella:—garments of camel hair. 
3; 4. 
Ymbworhton 8a lege of Sornum:—27, 29. Cf. uunden of 
Sorna Sa corona:—they wound a crown of thorns. Jno. 
19, 2. 
geworhte suuopa of rapum:—he made a scourge of cords. 
Jno. 2, 15. 


(d) Other Uses. 

—wege Godes in sodfestnise Su leres and ne is 3e geminiso 
of odrum:—the way of God thou ¢eachest in righteousness 
and thou hast no fear of others. 22, 16. 

In the above the of-construction has taken the place of an 
objective genitive. The genitive might be expected in view 
of the fact that the verb of the same stem frequently governs 
this case. 
ondo of hond fionda usra:—fear of the hand of our enemy. 

Luke 1, 74. 
mersung of him:—rumor concerning him. Luke 4, 14 and 37. 

This use resembles some of the uses of the qualifying gen- 
itive. Cf. “rumors of war.” 
uutedlice weras of tal οὔδε getaled suelce fifo dusendo :—but 

the men in number about five thousand. Jno. 6, Io. 

The original has here an ablative of specification. The 
construction of tal was probably unusual since the glossator 
supplied an alternating version. . 
—forson fader iurre wat of Sem %dearf sie iuh:—for your 

father knew of what things ye had need. 6, 8. 


*Usra is another genitive with of. It seems here as well as in the 
occurrence noted above that of is due to the preposition in the original 
and is superfluous in the Northumbrian. 
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The usage here agrees with the construction employed τ ἢ: 
the verbs Surfa and behofa of similar meaning and differs 
from that of the Corpus and Rushworth MSS. 


3. With Adjectives Used Substantively. 
menigo of Ser dreate gelefdon on him:—many of the crowd 
believed on him. Jno. 7, 31. 
This use is very rare. 


B. From + Dative. 


1. With Pronouns. 


(a) With Personal Pronouns: 
—u ec from Segnum disses monnes ard :—thou art also of the 
disciples of this man. Jno. 18, 17. 


(b) With Interrogative Pronouns. 
Hua from iuih* dyde willo Fadres?—which of you did the will 
of the Father ?—2r1, 31. 
Huelc from iuh gedreaS mec from synne?—which of you 
convinceth me of sin? Jno. 8, 46. 


(c) With I ndefinite Pronouns. 


Ovser odde sum odser from Segnum his cued to him :—another 
or some other of his disciples spoke to him. 8, 21. Also 
Mark 7, 1; Luke 7, 36. 

—sum oder from udsuutum cuedon betuih him ses ebalsas :— 
certain of the scribes said among themselves he blasphe- 
meth. 9, 3. 

And sendon to him sume from e@laruas and Herodes segnum: 
—and they sent to him certain of the pharisees and ser- 
vants of Herod. Mark 12,13. Cf. Luke 11, 45. 

Ah dron sumo from iuh dade neglefad :—but there are certain 
among you who do not believe. Jno. 6, 64. 

—enigmonn of iuih odse from iuih ne gefregne mec:—no 
man among you shall ask me. Jno. 16, 5. 


*Latin: Quix ex duobus. Duobus misunderstood and taken as vobis. 
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(d) With Numerals: 

an from Sem Siowum:—one of the servants. Luke 14, 66. 

enne from celmertmonnum:—one of thy hired servants. Luke 
15, 19. 

twoege from Segnum,;—two of the disciples. Jno. 7, 19. 

—gif twoege from iuth efne-gedeahtes ofer eordu of eghuelc 
ding :—if two of you shall agree on earth concerning any- 
thing. 18, 19. 

2. With Nouns. 

Det folc cued Sis is Se Helend witga from Nazaret Gelior- 
nessa:—the people said: This is Jesus the prophet of 
Nazareth of Galilee. 

This use of from is quite common. 


3. With a Superlative. 
det leasest is from allum sedum:—which is the least of all 
seeds? 13, 32. 


CONCLUSION. Ξ 


With nouns the genitive does not vary greatly from West- 
Saxon usage. It is regularly used to express partitive and 
possessive relations. As in W.S. translations from Latin, 
of + dative is occasionally employed to denote origin and 
material, but rarely possession. Contrary to W.S. from + 
dative a few times takes the place of a genitive. 

The use of the genitive to denote possession is by far the 
most common and merges almost imperceptibly into the quali- 
fying genitive. There is here practically no limit to the kind 
of a qualification which a noun in the genitive may afford. 
This Gloss contains very few noun compounds; it prefers to 
connect two nouns by means of a genitive. Whether or not 
this indicates the true conditions in Northumbrian is very 
difficult to decide, the glossator here as elsewhere having fol- 
lowed his original very closely.. The other versions show 
greater freedom and more compounds. 

The subjective and objective genitive are used as in W.S. 
A prepositional construction may take the place of an objective 
genitive. 

From the brief survey of the use of the genitive with verbs 
in West-Saxon, it is evident that in the period to which the 
greater part of W.S. literature belongs the substitution of 
other cases and constructions for this use of the genitive was 
already taking place. In Northumbrian the development had 
proceeded very much farther; the genitive occurs only a few 
times with verbs. The verbs which yet govern the genitive 
are also construed with other cases and constructions. 

Eft-gemyna and gedenca are the only verbs denoting mental 
action which still retain the genitive regularly. The adjective 
gemyndig of the same meaning is more irregular. 

Gema, when in a periphrastic tense and meaning ‘be solici- 
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tous, appears with genitive, dative, and prepositional construc- 
tions. 

Gemilsa and milsa appear frequently, and, quite contrary to 
W.S. usage, are accompanied by the genitive several times. 
The original has the genitive most often. The dative occurs 
more frequently than the genitive in the gloss, however. 

The genitive is not used with verbs denoting acquisition. 
The occurrence with gestrioniga noted above is the only one 
in this gloss. In the works of Alfred the Great it governs the 
accusative, and streinan the genitive. Striona is used with the 
accusative in this gloss. Bata appears with the accusativ 
el.ewhere in this text as also in W.S. 

Ricsa governs the genitive once, no doubt due to the original ; 
elsewhere verbs of rule and control appear with the accusative 
or other constructions. ; 

Verbs denoting separation prefer of and from -+ dative. 
This is also the usage in the W.S. and Rushworth versions. 
With verbs meaning give, take, drink, partake of, etc., the 
accusative regularly occurs but sometimes of + dative is em- 
ployed and the direct object which is to govern the phrase 
must be supplied. This last usage is suggested by the original. 

Wilfing notes some occurrences of this construction in 
Aelfric. Cf. Wilfing’s Work, 755. The instrumental genitive 
appears with gefylla, forberna, gefulwa though mis + dative 
is more common, Of-+ dative appears a few times with 
gefylla. 

The genitive occurs still less with adjectives. Gemyndig, 
full, and scyldig being alone construed with this case. Pre- 
positional constructions have here as elsewhere largely replaced 
the genitive. A close correspondence to the original usually 
prevails. 

It seems that the use of to -+ dative with the above adjec- 
tives cannot be altogether due to the Latin. The Gloss does 
not show such a close correspondence with reference to cases 
throughout, that an entirely unfamiliar construction would 
be employed merely because a dative was used in the original 
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and not a genitive. It seems more likely that in addition to a 
genitive, to-+ dative was used in speech. As noted above 
Old Norse shows parallel constructions with these adjectives, 
and bearing in mind the considerable Scandinavian element in 
the population and the bilingual conditions which prevailed, it 
seems likely that such constructions had come into use among 
their Scandinavian neighbors, at any rate it may be granted 
that this use of the construction was not new to them. 

Prepositional constructions have displaced the genitive most 
extensively with pronouns, especially the indefinite, and with 
numerals used substantively. Numerals twenty and above take 
the genitive as in W.S. 

The sparing use of the genitive with verbs and adjectives, 
while in some instances it may be accounted for by the con- 
struction found in the original, cannot always be attributed to 
this. The extensive use of the accusative with verbs which 
regularly take the genitive in W.S. can hardly be ascribed to 
the original. It is almost inconceivable that the glossator could 
throughout use the accusative with verbs which regularly took 
the genitive in speech. Though as has been noted frequently, 
the agreement with the original is noticeable, deviations occur 
with great regularity in certain constructions. As an example, 
I may refer to the usual method of rendering a Latin participial 
construction with a finite verb. The glossator also renders 
Latin datives with prepositional constructions and vice-versa. 
These occurrences are very common. : 

The most noticeable deviation from W.S. usage in the 
syntax of the genitive with nouns, pronouns, and numerals 
_will be found in the frequent substitution of prepositional con- 
structions for the inflected form. The uniform correspondence 
between the gloss and the original in this respect and especially 
the fact that these constructions never displace a genitive 
unless the Latin contains a model indicates that the construc- 
tion is probably due to the original. The Rushworth gloss 
(Matthew) employs the genitive and is not affected by de, ex 
+ ablative, when they have partitive force. The usage of the 
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W.S. versions, though they are translations shows greater 
preference for the of + dative. With verbs, when some no- 
tion of separation makes itself felt very strongly, the tend- 
ency of all versions is to employ prepositional constructions. 
Since the Rushworth version is characterized by the most 
originality and freedom, it has greater weight as an indication 
of prevailing conditions. Unless, therefore, we wish to hold 
that prepositional partitives could have come into use in Anglian 
territory without any indications of a similar development in 
Mercian, we must regard this use of the prepositional con- 
structions as due to the original. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


In the spring of 1906 the editors of Symra, Decorah, Iowa, 
invited me to contribute to the 1906 issue of that very meritor- 
ious publication an account of the study of the Scandinavian 
languages in American universities. The results of an investi- 
gation of the subject were then printed under the caption, Nor- 
diske Studier ved amerikanske Universiteter, pages 151-180 of 
Symra. Requests that this article be made more accessible to 
English readers has seemed to warrant the reissue of it in the 
present form. The original article has been considerably enlarg- 
ed, much new matter has been added as the result of renewed 
inquiries, and where errors have been discovered they have been 
rectified. In several respects the presentation of the subject 
here offered is entirely new. The addition of the Bibliography 
it is hoped will be welcome to those engaged in Scandinavian 
study. 


To the many persons who so’ readily and courteously have 
furnished the facts sought I hereby acknowledge grateful thanks. 


A HISTORY OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


~ 


This would seem to be a fitting time to take an inventory, 
as it were, of the work in Scandinavian literature and philology 
that has been and is being done in the colleges of this country. 
The teachers of these lines of study have had many difficulties to 
contend with in the past, and many who found in them their fa- 
vorite field of activity have become discouraged; nor are the con- 
ditions at the present time by any means the most favorable. A 
more thorough acquaintance with the past and present status of 
this field of our scholarly endeavor should enable us to better 
meet the problems of the future. I do not here wish to forestall 
what may better be discussed later in this paper, but I may say 
that it has seemed to me that there has been too much isolation 
among the workers in our field, too little knowledge of one anoth- 
er’s efforts, and too little opportunity for gaining such knowledge. 
In spite of difficulties and adverse conditions, however, there has 
been progress. The present writer shall be content if this retro- 
spective survey may contribute something toward a fuller appre- 
ciation of our efforts and toward that fuller céoperation, for 
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which the time now seems ripe and which indeed the time now 
demands, if we are to accomplish what seems ours to do. 


The presentation is necessarily somewhat statistical in nature. 
I have thought it desirable in all cases where possible, to specify 
texts and editions, amount of work done and length of courses. 
The different colleges are given in the order in which Scandin- 
avian branches were there introduced. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain the facts, the equipment of the libraries will be 
given, the activities of the Scandinavian literary clubs in the dif- 
ferent places and other facts of special interest. In the case of 
publications only partial mention will be made, as the Bibliogra- 
phy will here give the full data. 1 


1. The first American college in which instruction was 
offered in the Scandinavian languages was New York Univer- 
sity. The university announcement and records for 1858 give 
the name of Paul G. Sinding as Professor of the Scandinavian 
Languages and Literature. I have not been able to ascertain to 
what extent instruction was actually given, or how many stu- 
dents were registered for such work. Professor McLouth, the 
present head of the Department of Germanic Languages, writes 
me that he has not been able to find any definite statement re- 
garding the courses Prefessor Sinding is said to have given, but 
he believes they were private courses for students not regu- 
larly matriculated. I also learn that the work was on the mod- 
ern period and, as it seems, in Danish and Danish-Norwegian lit- 
erature. 


The attendance upon these courses was very limited and 
not such as to justify much hope for the future. Sinding’s 
training and interest lay very largely in the line of history. 
In language and literature his equipment was not adequate to 
meet the demands of university instruction of even those early 
days in the history of American colleges. Even if the local 
conditions had been more favorable he was hardly the one to 


1 In the case of American translations of Scandinavian poetry the Bibliography is 
not intended to be complete. 
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have fostered a thriving, growing department. It would seem 
that the prospects might have been brighter, in view of the 
fact that there was in New York City, already at that time, a 
Scandinavian-American colony of considerable and steadily in- 
creasing numbers. In 1844 there had been organized a Seandi- 
navian society under the name Scandinavia, the first of its kind 
in America. There does not, however, appear to have been much 
educational interest within this organization, the members of 
which, as pioneers and pathfinders in a new country, were un- 
doubtedly more concerned with the more immediate needs of 
life than with higher education. It does not seem that there 
was any relation between the society and Scandinavian work in 
the University of New York, which the enterprising trustees had 
undertaken to foster. Nor, indeed, was the university itself 
ready at that time to further encourage the work. Professor 
Sinding published, while in the university, A History of Scan- 
dinavia from the Early Times of the Northmen to the Present 
Day, a very creditable work which passed through ten editions. 
In 1861 he resigned his post and returned to Denmark; Pro- 
fessor Sinding was born in Alsted, Denmark, in 1813. 


2. The Department of Scandinavian Languages and Litera- 
tures in the University of Wisconsin was established in 1869. 
The first incumbent of the chair was Rasmus B. Anderson, who 
previously had been Instructor in Albion Academy at Albion, 
Wisconsin. Professor Anderson’s predilections lay in the direc- 
tion of Old Norse literature and Norse mythology. His knowl- 
edge of ‘this field had been acquired almost wholly by private 
study, Luther College, where he had been educated, offering no 
courses in these lines. He had, however, there received excellent 
training in modern Norwegian and the classical languages. Pro- 
fessor Anderson had a class in Old Norse during the first year; 
in the years following courses were also given in Norwegian and 
Swedish. In 1876 he was promoted to Professor of the Scandi- 


1 The real founder of this society was a James Petersen, who is said to have been a 
dane. Among the original members were Peter Gildsig, who built the Gilsey House, 
on Broadway, N. Erlandsen, Harro ag aay | and Hans P. C. Hansen. See further 
ere on Scandinavian Immigration to lowa by George T. Flom, Iowa City, 1906, pp. 
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navian Languages. He resigned his position in 1884 to accept 
the appointment of Minister to Denmark. 

Professor Anderson did efficient pioneer work in furthering 
the study, in this country, of the literature and the mythology 
of the Scandinavian North. He was a man of aggressive tem- 
perament and untiring industry. He was inspired by genuine 
enthusiasm for Norse antiquity and succeeded in creating a real 
interest in the field he represented. Professor Anderson fre- 
quently lectured on Scandinavian topics and he is the author 
of several works which appeared between the years 1873 and 
1883. Among these may be mentioned a translation of The 
Younger Edda, 1879, and of F. Winkel Horn’s History of Scan- 
dinavian Literature, 1883. Best known perhaps is Anderson’s 
Norse Mythology, 1873, which, though largely an adaptation of 
Peterson’s Nordisk Mytologi,1 Copenhagen, 1869, showed an ap- 
preciative insight into the subject and gave promise of more 
independent work in the future, a promise which, however, was 
not realized. It should be added that Professor Anderson pub- 
lished in 1881 a very good translation of Bjérnson’s Synndve 
Solbakken, which is by far the best, and in fact the only readable 
translation into English of Synnéve Solbakken that we have. 
For other publications by Anderson see Bibliography. Professor 
Anderson built up a fair Seandinavian library, the nucleus of 
which was formed by Ole Bull’s gift of his own private library, 
in which the Icelandic saga literature was especially well repre- 
sented.? To this was added at various times by private gifts 
and by university appropriation. 

Upon Professor Anderson’s resignation in 1884 Julius Emil 
Olson was appointed Instructor in the Scandinavian Languages 
and German. During the first year Mr. Olson had a class of ten 
in Old Norse. Courses in Old Norse have also been given fre- 


quently since, although Professor Olson has stressed more espe- 
cially the modern literature,’ his favorite field of study being Nor- 


1 Translated into Norwegian by F. Winkel Horn Kristiania, 1886-1887, and in 
French by Jules ἐρείδει, Mythologie Scandinave, Paris, 1886. : 
2 See Symra, 1905, p 82, article by Juul Diserud. 

.,, 8 While Professor Olson is of Norwegian descent, this is due largely to local con- 
dition, of which one has been that the Scandinavian students in the University have 
jade nag ine ere of Norwegian parentage. The demand for courses in Swedish 

een limited. 
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wegian and Danish literature and Norwegian history. Profes- 
Olson was in 1887 made Assistant Professor and in 1892 Profes- 
sor.1 He has every year had several classes in Norwegian and 
Danish literature and in recent years also in the Landsmaal 
literature. He has given lectures on Wergeland, Ibsen, Bjorn- 
son, Garborg, Per Sivle, Oehlenschlaeger, Tegnér and other 
Seandinavian authors. 


In 1898-1899 a class in Old Norse read Sweet’s Icelandic 
Primer and part of Vigfusson and Powell’s Icelandic Prose 
Reader. This course was also given in 1905-1906 with the sub- 
stitution of Nygaard’s Udvalg af den norréne Literatur for 
Sweet’s Primer. A course in the Swedish language is given 
every year, together with the reading of Tegnér’s Frithjofs 
Saga, Runeberg’s Fanrik Stdls Sdégner and Vinsnes och Aan- 
rud’s Svenske Digtere. In the history of the literature the 
work is based on Warburg’s Svensk Litieraturhistoria. The 
classes have met twice a week. Besides these two courses, in- 
struction has for some time past generally been given also in 
the following subjects: 1, Bjérnson’s Synndve Solbakken and 
Gunderson’s Norske Digte, three times a week; 2, Kielland’s 
Skipper Worse, twice a week, and reading of Holberg’s come- 
dies and three of Oehlenschlaeger’s dramas outside the class- 
room; 3, Ibsen’s Brand and Peer Gynt, studied both from the 
linguistic and the literary side, two hours a week; 4, a survey 
of Scandinavian literature, twice a week through the year; 5, a 
more critical course in the Scandinavian drama once a week. 
Professor Olson writes me, that during the current year, he has 
had a class of fifty students in the lecture course in Scandi- 
navian literature (course 4 above). In the first of the above 
courses special stress is laid on Bjérnson’s stories and their sig- 
nificance for the development of Norwegian literature since 
1857. A course is also offered in the Landsmaal literature, the 
University of Wisconsin being the only college in the country 
offering instruction in that subject. 

The departmental library is especially complete on the side 


1 Begin in that year also relieved of the work in German. 
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of the modern literature. There are complete editions of all 
the best known Norwegian writers and the following Danish 
writers: Oehlenschlaeger, Baggesen, Ingemann, Hans Christian 
Anderson, Fru Gyllembourg, Grundtvig, Henrik Hertz, Gold- 
schmidt, Paul Mdller, J. L. Heiberg, Paludan-Miiller, P. A. 
Heiberg, and Carsten Hauch. The Norwegian Society, Nora 
Samlag, holds regular meetings through the school year for the 
discussion of subjects in Norwegian literature or history. Eng- 
lish or any of the Scandinavian languages may be used. On 
special occasions musical programs have been rendered. The 
membership of the society, I believe, is about seventy-five. 

Professor Olson’s literary activity has been devoted partic- 
ularly to Norwegian history and modern Norwegian language. 
He is the author of a Norwegian Grammar and Reader, Chicago, 
1898. An annotated edition of Ibsen’s Brand, to be published 
by The John Anderson Publishing Company, Chicago, is at pres- 
ent in the course of preparation. He is also the author of the 
article on ‘The Northmen’ in The Northmen, Columbus and 
Cabot, published in 1906 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, as Volume I 
in Original Narratives of Early American History. For other 
publications see Bibliography. He has lectured frequently on 
‘Scandinavian literature under the Extension Department of the 
University, or in individual lectures, on history or literature. 
Professor Olson, who is of Norwegian parentage, was born in 
Cambridge, Wisconsin, in 1862, and was educated in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

3. The year in which the Seandinavian Department was_ 
established in the University of Wisconsin an instructor in Sean- 
dinavian was also appointed in Cornell University, Ithaca. David 
Willard Fiske was the appointee and his title was Professor of 
North European Languages, which included the Scandinavian 
languages and German. Professor Fisk, whose special interest 
lay in Old Norse and Icelandic and who possessed a broad knowl- 
edge of the lierature of the Northern countries, devoted most of 
his time to Scandinavian. From the beginning he gave lectures 
and conducted courses in Old Norse as well as Modern Norwe- 
gian and Swedish. In 1877 Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen became 
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Assistant Professor in the same department. He resigned, how- 
ever, three years later to accept the position of Professor of 
German in Columbia College, New York City. 

Professor Fiske continued to instruct in the Siandinavian 
languages until 1883, when he resigned and went to Florence, 
Italy, to live. Thereafter he devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of Icelandic literature and folk-lore. Among his pub- 
lications I may mention here particularly his work on Chess. in 
Iceland and in Icelandic Literature, with Historical Notes on 
Other Table-Games, Florence, 1905. He began in 1901 the pub- 
lication of Mimir, a year-book of Icelandic ‘Institutions and 
Addresses.’’ Upon his death in 1902 he donated his entire 
library, which was especially rich in Icelandic literature, to 
Cornell University. This collection, which now forms the Fiske 
Icelandic Library, is undoubtedly the largest library of its kind 
in this country. 


Upon Professor Fiske’s resignation after fourteen years of 
service, the before named title of North European Languages was 
discontinued. Professor Fiske’s successor was William H. Hew- 
ett, who became Professor of German Language and Literature. 
Dr. William H. Carpenter was in 1883 appointed Instructor and 
Lecturer in North European Literature, remaining only for a 
year, however (see below p. 9). Instruction in Scandinavian 
was not offered from 1885-1891, except in so far as Old Norse was 
studied in connection with the work in other old Germanie dia- 
lects. In 1891 Professor J. M. Hart gave again the first course in 
Old Norse, using Sweet’s Icelandic Primer and Adolf Noreen’s 
Altisliindische Grammatik. During the summer of 1895 Pro- 
fessor Hart studied Old Norse and Old Danish in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. During the following year he conducted a two-hour 
course in the former subject, in which special stress was laid 
upon the phonology and the relation between the Northern lan- 
guages and English. The next year a similar course was given 
by Dr. Marcus Simpson, Instructor in German. Besides Sweet’s 
Primer, Wilken’s edition, Die prosaische Edda, was used during 
the first half-year, which was then followed by Noreen’s Gram- 
mar and a study of the Eddie lays in Hildebrand’s edition, to- 
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gether with Gering’s Glossar zu den LInedern der Edda in the 
second semester. In 1903-1904 this course was taught by Pro- 
fessor Gustaf E. Karsten. In 1904 Dr. Haldor Hermannsson 
- of Copenhagen University was appointed Librarian in charge of 
the Fiske Icelandic Library, and Instructor in Icelandic and Dan- 
ish. And he has since given every year a course in Old Ice- 
landie (four students in 1905-06) and one course in Modern Dan- 
ish (six students in 1905-06). The former course is supple- 
mented by a series of lectures on Old Norse-Icelandie literature. 
In the course in Danish Groth’s Dano-Norwegian Grammar and 
Sigurd Moller’s Udvalgte Stykker af nordiske Forfatteres Vark- 
er have been used. This course is planned to form an introduc- 
tion to the literature of Northern Europe. 


While Professor Boyesen’s name is more intimately associ- 
ated with Columbia University it will be in place to say here, 
that several of his earlier works were written while he was a 
member of the faculty of Cornell University. These are A 
Norseman’s Pilgrimage, Tales from Two Hemispheres and Fal- 
conberg. Further facts relative to Boyeson will be found under 
4 below. For publications by Professor Boyesen as well as by 
Professors Willard Fiske, J. M. Hart and C. S. Northrup, see 
Bibliography. 

4. The fourth in order will be Columbia University, New 
York City. The study of the Scandinavian languages was here 
introduced by Professor C. Sprague Smith, who gave a course 
in Danish in 1880-1881. Swedish was first taught two years 
later. As has been related above, H. H. Boyesen became Pro- 
fessor of German in Columbia in 1883. In the following year Dr. 
W. H. Carpenter was appointed ‘Instructor in Icelandic, Dan- 
ish and Swedish.’ The latter had studied Old Norse, Icelandic 
and Danish in Copenhagen and Leipzig. He had also passed 
some time in Iceland to perfect his knowledge of Modern Ice- 
landic. He was promoted to the doctorate degree in Halle 
in 1881, and had published in that year a Grundriss der neuis- 
lindischen Grammatik.+ During the first year Dr. Carpenter 
gave instruction in Icelandic and Danish. Professor Boyesen 
conducted a class in Swedish and a conversation class in Norwe- 
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gian. He also lectured on Danish-Norwegian literature, while 
Professor Smith lectured on Swedish literature. There were, 
then, three men who were giving instruction at that time in 
Seandinavian languages and literature in Columbia University. 
The active interest which these men took in the subject had a 
healthy influence upon the study of Scandinavian in the eastern 
universities in general. And it may be said that the Germanic 
faculty of Columbia University has ever since contributed its 
fair share to the cultivation of Scandinavian letters among the 
colleges of this country. 


Boyesen was born in Norway in 1848. After the usual 
course in a Latinskole, he entered the University of Christinia, 
whence he received his artiwm in 1868, having shown special apti- 
tude for the study of philology. He came to New York in 
1869, and was already in 1870 installed as assistant editor of 
Fremad in Chicago. In September of that year he accepted an ap- 
pointment as Instructor in Latin and Greek in Urbana College in 
Ohio. It was here that he wrote his first story Gunnar, which 
however was not issued in book form until 1874.1 In 1873 Boye- 
sen travelled in Norway, England and France, and thereupon 
spent a year in the study of Germanic Philology in Leipzig 
University. Of his work at Cornell and his subsequent cal] 
to Columbia mention has already been made. Professor Boye- 
sen remained at the head of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literature in Columbia University until his death in 
1895 at the age of forty-seven. Here he published among other 
works The Story of Norway, 1886, The Modern Vikings, 1888, A 
Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ibsen, 1893, and Essays 
on Scandinavian Literature, 1895. For his other works see Bibli- 
ography. Of Boyesen’s various works the last is undoubtedly 
the best. His Commentary on Ibsen is ambitious, but falls 
very much short of accomplishing what it sets out to do, and 
often fails utterly to interpret the poet. 


Scandinavian activity in Columbia University received fur- 


1 A very well written appreciation of Boyesen. asa write may be found in Symra, 
1906, written bi Dr. Michael A. Mikkelson of New York City. For some of these facts 
I am indebted to Dr. Mikkelson’s article. 
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ther support by the aecession of Dr. Thomas R. Price! as Pro- 
fessor of English in 1882. Professor Price’s favorite field of 
study was Greek and English, but he had also given considerable 
time to the study of Norwegian and Danish literature. In 1891- 
1892 he travelled and studied in Scandinavia, especially in Den- 
mark, where he came in actual contact with the living language 
and the life of the people, of whose literature he had long been 
an ardent student. It was especially the Scandinavian drama 
that attracted him, at first the Danish drama, later Henrik Ib- 
sen. Professor Price possessed a remarkable knowledge of the 
Danish and the Norwegian languages. Professor Charles L. 
Baldwin, in his necrology of Professor Price in The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, V, pp. 239-252, cites ‘the tes- 
timony of an accomplished Dane, with whom he often talked at 
large, that Professor Price was an independent master of Dan- 
ish literature:’ ‘His critical acumen, at least as regards 
Danish words, was little short of amazing. So subtle a percep- 
tion had he acquired of the characteristics of the Danish lan- 
guage that his judgment was almost authoritative.’ 3 


During the last years of Professor Price’s life he devoted 
himself especially to dramaturgical studies. These studies take 
their beginning with his year in the Seandinavian North, and 
particularly with his study of the theatres of Copenhagen, which 
to him was the great stage of our time.? In 1891 (May 14th) 
he read a paper on Ibsen’s Dramatic Method, Compared with 
Shakespeare’s, before the New York Shakespeare Society. The 
text on which the comparison is based is Hedda Gabler; the 
paper was published in 1892 in No. 1, Vol. IX, of Shakespear- 
iana. An article entitled Solness; a Study of Ibsen’s Dramatic 
Method in Sewanee Review, Vol. II, No. 3 (1894), deals with 
the technique of The Master Builder: A list of his unpublished 
lectures in the Seandinavian field may be found in the necrology 
referred to. 


1 Professor in Randolph-Macon College 1868-1876, University of Virginia 1876-1882. 
Professor Price was born in Richmond, Va. in 1839. 


2 Citing letter from Mr. Joakim Reinhard of July 22d, 1903, adding “the state- 
ment is supported by details too numerous to quote.” 


8 J.Z.G.P. V p. 249. 
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I have above spoken of Dr. Carpenter’s coming to Columbia 
University. In 1886 his title was changed to that of Instructor 
in German and the Seandinavian Languages, and he was later 
promoted to Assistant Professor. Upon Professor Boyesen’s death 
in 1895, Dr. Carpenter was advanced to the Professorship in Ger- 
manie Philology, and. Professor Calvin Thomas of the University 
of Michigan was elected Professor of German Language and 
Literature. The Scandinavian languages thus, it will be seen, 
disappeared from Professor Carpenter’s title, and they unfor- 
tunately do not to-day appear in the title of any member of 
instructional staff of the department which includes the Teu- 
tonic languages and literatures in Columbia University. ΑΒ a 
rule Professor Carpenter has had a two-hour course in Old Norse 
every year. In addition there was given in 1893-1895 a more 
literary course for advanced students. At the present time the 
course for beginners alternates with the advanced course. In 
the former Kahle’s Altislindisches Elementarbuch is used, gen- 
erally preceded by Sweet’s Primer. In the latter the poems of 
the Elder Edda are read in Finnur Jénsson’s edition, Die Edda- 
lieder, Leipzig, 1888. 

The study of Icelandic and the Edda and saga literature 
has always been Professor Carpenter’s peculiar delight. His 
many students in these subjects, in the twenty-four years 
he has taught them, recognize in him an able and _ inspir- 
ing interpreter of the great literature of the old Norsemen. In 
recent years he has turned with increasing interest to the lit- 
erature of Norway in the 19th century, and he has in this field 
frequently contributed critical articles, more especially on Ibsen 
and Bjérnson, to the columns of various literary periodicals. 
Of his publications on Icelandic literature and folk-lore and 
on modern Norwegian writers I shall here further mention: 
‘The Icelandic Story of Cinderella’ in The Folk-lore Record, 
Vol. III, the articles on ‘The Eddas’ and ‘Henrik Ibsen’ in 
The Library of the World’s Best Literature, Vols. IX and XIV, 
and ‘A Fragment of Old Icelandic,’ Modern Languages Notes, 
1888, pp. 117-123. For other publications see Bibliography. 
Professor Carpenter was born in Utiea, N. Y., July 15, 1853. 
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The instruction in the modern Scandinavian languages has, 
since 1897, been given by Professor Calvin Thomas. Courses in 
Swedish alternate bi-annually with introductory courses in Dan- 
ish-Norwegian. In the first of these Tegner’s Frithjofs Saga 
and selected Swedish poems are read, this being generally (as in 
1896-1897) supplemented by lectures on the history of the Swe- 
dish language. In the second course Oehlenschlaeger and 
Bjornson are read, together with one or two of Ibsen’s dramas. 
In his sabbatical year of 1905-1906 Professor Thomas travelled in 
Norway, Sweden and Germany. During the current year a course 
has been given in Swedish with May’s Swedish Grammar, Stock- 
holm, 1893, a Reader in Swedish literature and the study of 
Tegnér’s Frithjofs Saga. 

The Seandinavian collection in the Columbia University 
library is one of the most complete in the East. Especially well 
represented is the Edda and the saga literature, including all 
important critical works on that field. The collection also con- 
tains all the more recent writers in Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish. There are further in New York City the Old Norse col- 
lection in The Astor Library, which are, of course, accessible 
to students of Columbia University. Add to this the fact of 
the frequent presentation of Scandinavian dramas in New York 
theatres ! and it is evident that Columbia University affords pe- 
culiar advantages to the student of the language or literature 
of the Northern countries. A broad spirit of comparative study 
characterizes the literary departments of Columbia University, 
as indicated in the nature of the courses and in the work of such 
men as the late Professor Price and of Professors Calvin Thomas, 
Brander Matthews, Wm. H. Carpenter, A. V. W. Jackson, 
George R. Carpenter, Dr. Arthur F. J. Remy 2 and others. Of 
recent doctoral dissertations published in Columbia University 
Germanic Studies two have dealt with the Scandinavian field: 
one on Scandinavian Influence on Southern Lowland Scotch, 
1900, by George T. Flom, and one on Scandinavian Influence on 
"1 As the last season Iben’s Peer Gynt by Richard Mansfield, 4 Doll’s House and 


Hedda Gabler by Alla Nazimovaand Brandand Peer Gynt with the Norweign actor. 
Gran in the title roles. 


2 Whose doctorate dissertation dealt with: The Jujfluence of Persia upon German 
Literature. No.4in Columbia University Germanic Studies. 
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English Interature, 1903, by the lamented Conrad Hjalmar Nord- 
by, Instructor in English in the College of the City of New York, 
whose early death (in 1901) cut off a highly promising career. 
In 1897 L. Bernstein treated for his doctorate: The Order of 
Words in Old Norse Prose. 

5. In the University of Minnesota a Department of Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Literature was established in 1883. 
Olaus J. Breda! was appointed Professor, and he entered upon 
his duties in the fall of 1884. Professor Breda stressed the 
study of Norwegian and the modern Scandinavian literature, 
and down to 1894 the instruction dealt exclusively with these 
subjects. The attendance upon the courses was good; thus in 
1886 there was a class of seventeen studying Norwegian. In 1887 
an advanced course in Norwegian literature was also given. Dur- 
ing 1892-1893 Professor Breda was absent on leave and Mr. 
J. J. Ness? had charge of the work. He introduced the study 
of Old Norse and he also gave a course of lectures on Norse 
Mythology. After Professor Breda’s return in 1893 new courses 
in literature and in Norwegian history were introduced. Upon 
his resignation in 18982 the chair was vacant for a year. Dr. 
John 5. Carlson was appointed Professor in the summer of 1899. 
and he assumed charge in September of that year. While Profes- 
sor Carlson has emphasized the Swedish side of Seandinavian 
study, full courses are also given in Norwegian language and in 
Norwegian and Danish literature. 

At the present time there is offered. | a two-year course 
in Swedish, a beginning course in Danish-Norwegian and one of 
more advanced nature, as well as courses in Old Swedish, Old 
Danish and Old Norse. In the first two of these courses consid- 
erable work is done in composition, oral and written exercises 
and translation from and into the foreign language. The cours- 
es are also intended as introduction to the literatures of the three 
countries. The last three deal with ‘the history, language and 
literature (of the three countries respectively) from the earliest 
times to 1500 A. D.’ An advanced course in Scandinavian litera- 

Σ Formerly Professor in Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


Now Professor of Latin in Wittenberg College, ‘Ohio. 
8 Professor Breda went to Norway where he has since lived. 
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ture is given, in which the literature of Norway in the nineteenth 
century is studied, with special reference to Ibsen’s infiuenece. In 
the second half-year is studied the Swedish literature in the 
nineteenth century, with special reference to August Strindberg’s 
influence. Courses in Danish, Swedish and Norwegian litera- 
ture are also offered. During the fourteen years that Professor 
Breda had oceupied the chair an excellent foundation had been 
laid for a Scandinavian library, and this had been further 
strengtheden by Professor Carlson. The library was, however, 
practically all destroyed in ‘the fire of 1904. On a visit to the 
University in August, 1906, I found there a small collection of 
about 575 volumes in Swedish (and Norwegian) literature, 
mostly recent purchases. An appropriation had, however, been 
made and Professor Carlson was at the time in Scandinavia 
selecting books for the University library. A doctorate disserta- 
tion on The Law of the West Goths (Ostgétalagen), a Translation 
with Notes, was published in 1906, and a thesis on Henrik Ibsen 
is at present in the course of preparation. A decorate work on 
Loddfafnismal, was written by Victor Nilsson in 1898. 


The University of Minnesota has a larger attendance of 
Scandinavian students than any other college in the country, the 
total number the eurrent year being about 500. The state 
of Minnesota has a Scandinavian population of 466,365, while 
in the eities of St. Paul and Minneapolis the number is about 
90,000. The Thulanian Club of the University is a thriving and 
enterprising organization of Norse students, which has an active 
membership of thirty and an alumni membership of nearly one 
hundred. There are sixteen Scandinavians on the instructional 
staff of the various colleges of the University. 


6. Instruction in the Seandinavian languages has been 
given in Northwestern University since 1882. In that year The 
Swedish Theological Seminary, founded in 1870, was moved from 
Galesburg, Illinois, to Evanston and incorporated in The North- 
western University. The object of the Seminary is the train- 
ing of ministers for the Methodist church. In 1885 a Danish- 
Norwegian department was organized having the same purpose. 
The instruction in the Scandinavian branches have been in 
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charge of Albert Erickson, A. M., President of The Swedish 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. N. Simonsen, D. D., Principal of 
the Danish-Norwegian Theological Seminary. Dr. Simonsen 
gives regularly two elementary courses in Danish-Norwegian, 
one a four-hour course and the other three hours a week. He 
also offers one in the modern literature, three times a week, 
based on Brock og Seip’s Literaturhistorie. The instruction in 
Old Norse is given by the Department of German and has gen- 
erally been conducted by Professor C. Curme, Professor of Ger- 
manic Philology. Old Norse and Gothie are studied together, 
emphasis being laid upon the relation of these languages to 
other members of the Teutonic group. Kahle’s Altisldndisches 
Elementarbuch has generally been used. During 1905-1906 this 
class was taught by Professor Gustaf E. Karsten. 

7. Although formal instruction in Scandinavian was not 
offered in Johns Hopkins until 1885, the beginnings date back 
to 1882-83. Dr. Wm. H. Carpenter that year held an appoint- 
ment.as Fellow by courtesy and in the fall of the year delivered 
a series of twelve public lectures on Old Norse-Icelandic litera- 
ture. In 1885 the study of Old Norse was introduced as a regu- 
lar course of instruction for graduate students in Germanic Phil- 
ology. The class was taught by Dr. Henry Wood, and was 
based on Noreen’s Altislindische Grammatik and Oscar Bren-» 
ner’s Altnordisches Handbuch. This was followed by an ad- 
vanced course the next year in the Elder Edda according to 
Symon’s edition, Die Lieder der Edda, Halle, 1888. In 
the first-year course such prose texts have been read as Mébius’s 
Analecta Norréna, Mogk’s edition of Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu 
and selections from Laxdélasaga and Njdlssaga. As a rule stu- 
dents in Old Norse here have previously had Gothic and Old 
or Middle High German, and the first years work is made 
strictly linguistic. A doctor’s work on Norse Influence on the 
English Language! was submitted by Albert E. Egge in 1886. 
In 1899-1900 Sivert N. Hagen,? fellow in English, treated as 
his doctoral dissertation: Scandinavian Influence in Middle Eng- 
lish. Seandinavian philological journals and the publications 


1 Now Professor of English, Washington State College. 
2 Instructorin English, University of Iowa, 1900-1905, Vanderbilt University, 1906. 
2 
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of scientific societies are well represented in the library of Johns 
Hopkins University. Outside of this, I am told, the library is, 
however, very inadequately equipped, not only in the modern 
literature, but also in Old Norse. As will be seen from the 
above no opportunity is offered for the study of any of the 
modern Seandinavian languages or literatures. 

8. In 1885 David Starr Jordan gave a course in Indiana 
University in Peterson’s Norsk Grammatik, with the reading 
of Bjornson’s En Glad Gut. This was the first time that any 
of the Scandinavian languages had been taught there. In the 
following year the same course was repeated, to the reading being 
added this time Bjérnson’s Fiskerjenten and a collection of 
Norwegian lyric poems. In 1888-1889 Bjérnson’s Synnéve Sol- 
bakken and Jonas Lie’s Den Fremsynte were studied, as also in 
1890-1891, the grammar being omitted in the latter year. There 
was also another class composed of members of the faculty. 
From 1889 to 1904 Professor Gustaf E. Karsten was Head of 
the Department of Germanie Languages. Since 1891 Professor 
Karsten conducted classes in the old Germanic dialects, particu- 
larly Gothic, Old Norse and Old High German. Any separate 
course in Old Norse was not given. Professor Karsten, who had 
always been much.interested in the Seandinavian field, hoped 
to have a chair established for these languages. He resigned 
as head of the department, however, in 1903, and since 
then and until this year there has been no instruction offered. 
During the current year, Guido H. Stempel, Associate Professor 
of Comparative Philology, has conducted a course in Old Norse 
which is to alternate with Gothic hereafter in a cycle of two 
years. Sweet’s Icelandic Primer and Noreen’s Altisléndische 
Grammatik are used, together with the study of Noreen’s Ge- 
schichte der nordischen Sprachen in Paul’s Grundriss der ger- 
manischen Philologie, the relation of Old Norse to Old and Mid- 
dle English being given special attention. In addition to this 
Professor Stempel is also offering a course of lectures on Norse- 
Germanic Mythology and the Old Norse sagas with special ref- 
erence to the mutual relations between England and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Instruction in Danish or Swedish has never 
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been given, nor has Norwegian been taught since Professor Jor- 
dan’s resignation in 1891 to accept the Presidency of Leland 
Stanford University. The library is fairly well equipped on the 
side of Old Norse. 

9. For many years Professor Francis James Child gave 
counsel to graduate students in Old Norse in Harvard Uni- 
versity. The first formal course was however not given until 
in 1888, when Eugen H. Babbitt had a class of ten students. 
The year following Professor George L. Kittredge gave a sim- 
ilar course, which has since been repeated in alternate years. 
The size of classes has varied from five to ten. Halthausen’s 
Altislindisches Elementarbuch and Noreen’s Grammar have 
been used, in connection with which have been read Gunnlaugs- 
saga and Gylfaginning and about a third of the Volsungasaga 
A part of the reading has been done in class without previous 
preparation. A course in the Elder Edda has in recent years 
also sometimes been given. It has therefore always been the 
literary side of Old Norse study which has been emphasized at 
Harvard. 


Public lectures have been delivered at various times. 
Thus, for example, Professor Kittredge has given lectures in the 
nature of a survey of Old Norse literature. The study of Nor- 
wegian was introduced in 1899. Since 1900 the instruction in 
the Scandinavian languages and literature has been in charge 
of Dr. William H. Schofield. He had studied Old Norse and 
Danish in Copenhagen University and is in possession of a ready 
command of Modern Danish that is very unusual for one not to 
the manner born. Professor Schofield in his work has laid 
special stress upon the study of the Eddas and the Icelandic 
sagas and English-Norse literary relations. He has published 
important contributions to this field as ‘Signy’s Lament’ in 
The Publications of the Modern Language Association, Volume 
XVII, pp. 262—296, and ‘The Story of Horn and Rimenhild,’ 
Volume XVIII, 1—83. In 1905-1906 he had a class of fifteen in 
Old Norse literature, the members of the class all being either 
candidates for the doctor’s degree or already having that degree. 


Professor Schofield was in the spring of 1906 made director 
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of the newly established Department of Comparative Literature. 
It is however his intention also hereafter, as he writes me, to 
devote a considerable part of his time to the literature of the 
Seandinavian North. During the current year he has given a 
course in Danish-Norwegian and the Danish-Norwegian dramatic 
literature and its relation to European literature. In connec- 
tion with this it may be stated that in 1897 Edgar Farley treated 
in his doctor’s dissertation the subject of The Scandinavian In- 
fluence on the Romantic Movement in England. In 1896-1897 
a fellowship appointment was given a graduate to study 
Old Norse in the Universities of Christiania and Copen- 
hagen. Edda, the Seandinavian club of the University, was 
organized in the fall of 1904; it numbers about thirty members, 
mostly Scandinavians of Swedish descent, although it may be 
interesting to know that its roll of members also includes sev- 
eral Icelanders. 


The University library is excellently equipped in the 
language and literature of the northern countries in the 
several periods. The extensive library of the late Professor 
Konrad Maurer, so rich in Norse philology, history and law, was 
purchased by the University upon Maurer’s death in 1903. In 
addition to the two works already referred to above, I will here 
also mention that Professor Schofield has translated into English 
Bugge’s Helge-Digtene (1898) under the title: The Home of the 
Eddic Poems, with Special Reference to the Helgi Lays, Lon- 
don, 1899. For his other works see the Bibliography. Mr. 
Vilhjélmur Stefansson, Instructor in Anthropology, is the author 
of an account of ‘Modern Icelandic Poetry’, with illustrative 
translations, in Poet Lore for 1904, and is at present engaged 
upon a work on Icelandic Literature. 


10. A course in Swedish literature was given in Nebraska 
University in 1886, by Dr. Hjalmar A. Edgren, Professor of 
Romance Languages and Comparative Philology. The claims 
of the department however left Dr. Edgren little time for the 
work in Scandinavian. In 1896 Dr. Peterson was appointed 
instructor in English, but the major part of his work being 
in the Scandinavian languages. Thus, e. g. in 1897-1898 
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courses were given in Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish. These 
have, however, not been given since Dr. Peterson’s resignation. 
In recognition of the bearing of Norse literature upon recent 
᾿ς German literature, Professor Paul H. Grumman of the Depart- 
ment of German is every year giving a two-hour course in Henrik 
Ibsen, in which are studied in German translation Brand, Sam- 
fundets Stotter, Et Dukkehjem, En Folkefiende and Rosmers- 
holm. Professor Laurence Fossler lectures twice a week on 
Norse-Germanic mythology, dealing especially with the origin 
of the myths and their relation to popular poetry. This course 
continues through the year. A three-hour course in Germanic 
Grammar, based on Dieter’s Altgermanische Dialekte emphasizes 
Gothic, Old Norse and Old High German. 

This article would not be complete without a further word 
about ‘the illustrious Swedish scholar and Dean of Nebraska 
University, Dr. A. H. Edgren, to whom reference has been made 
in the beginning of this section. Dr. Edgren was born in Varm- 
land, Sweden, in 1840. He matriculated at Uppsala University 
in 1858, emigrated to America in 1861 and fought in the Civil 
War, enlisting in ninty-ninth New York regiment. He returned 
to Sweden in 1863, studied philology in Germany and France in 
1867-1868, being during the larger part of that year a teacher 
in English and.,German in a school in St. Quentin. In 1870 he 
again came to America, and continued his studies in Cornell 
University, where he received the degree of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy in 1871. Teaching for a year, he became, in 1872, a pupil 
of Professor W. D. Whitney in Yale University, specializing in 
comparative philology, studying, as his biographer tells us ‘San- 
skrit, Greek and Latin as his major course, to which he added half 
a dozen other languages, including Old Norse, Gothic, Old Eng- 
lish, and Old French.’ He was promoted to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1874. In the following years he taught French 
and Sanskrit in Yale University. He had before this prepared 
the larger part of Whitney’s German-English and English Ger- 
man Dictionary, and he published, during the late seventies, 
numerous works on Sanskrit and Hindu literature as well as 
a Swedish translation of Longfellow’s Evangeline. From 1880 
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to 1885 Dr. Edgren taught in Lund, Sweden, accepting in the 
latter year an appointment as Professor of Sanskrit and Modern 
Languages in Nebraska University, where he remained until 1901, 
excepting the years 1889-1893, his title being as above stated 
since 1893. 

Of the numerous works which Professor Edgren published 
during the later years of his life only a very small part is within 
the Scandinavian field. In addition to his well-known work 
in comparative grammar: Jdémforande Grammatik, omfattande 
Sanskrit, Grekiska, Latin och Gothiska, Goteborg, 1893, I may 
mention his various translations, e. g. Dikter af Tennyson, 1902, 
and ‘On the Highlands’, Ibsen’s Pé Vidderne in Poet Lore, 1901. 

In 1901 Professor Edgren received a call from the Swedish 
Academy to membership of the newly founded Nobel Institute 
in Stockholm. He lived, however, only three years after his 
last-return to Sweden. 


11. Professor Calvin Thomas, who had studied in Upsala 
and Copenhagen Universities introduced the study of Swedish in- 
to Michigan University in 1888. In that year he conducted a class 
through the grammar, and Runeberg’s Digte and Tegnérs Frith- 
jofs Saga were read. Instruction in Danish and in Danish and 
Norwegian literature was also introduced in the following years. 
The works of Hans Christian Andersen, Bjornstjerne Bjérnson 
and Henrik Ibsen were studied. Professor Thomas continued 
in the building up of this work until his resignation in 1895, 
when he accepted the professorship of the German Language and 
Literature in Columbia University. As has been told above these 
subjects have also there been taught by him. Professor Thomas 
wrote, while at Michigan, a translation of Tegnér’s Frithjofs 
Saga into English verse, which he has, however, not yet published. 
Old Norse was first taught in Michigan University by Professor 
George Hench in 1896. Kahle’s Altislindisches Elementarbuch 
and Finnus Jénsson’s Die Eddalieder, Halle, 1888, have been 
used. This course has since 1905 been given by Dr. Ewald 
Boucke. No provision is at present made for instruction in 
Norwegian or Swedish or in the modern literature of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
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12. The next in order is Yale University in New Haven, 
where Dr. Olaus Dahl was appointed Instructor in Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish in 1889. During the first year he conducted 
a course in Bjornson and Lie, twice a week. This was following 
later by courses in Ibsen’s Brand and Et Dukkehjem, Kielland’s 
Novelletter and Improvisatoren, and Tegnér’s works. The study 
of Old Norse was introduced in 1893. In the year following, 
Dr. Dahl removed to Chicago as Lecturer in Seandinavian Liter- 
ature in Chicago University, and Professor A. H. Palmer assumed 
charge of the work in the Scandinavian languages in Yale. 


From 1895 to 1898 Gustaf Andreen formerly Professor in 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, was Instructor in German, 
being absent on leave however a part of this time. The Univer- 
sity, having recently received a gift of a very complete collection 
of Scandinavian literature, it was decided in 1898 to establish 
a chair in Seandinavian and Mr. Andreen, who had that year 
received the doctor’s degree in Yale, was made Instructor in the 
Scandinavian Languages, a position which he held until 1901, 
when he accepted the Presidency of Augustana College, Rock 
Island. During Dr. Andreen’s connection with the new de- 
partment he gave yearly courses in Old Norse, three hours, Ger- 
manic Mythology, two hours, Elementary Swedish and Danish- 
Norwegian, each two hours, as well as more advanced courses in 
the History of Swedish Literature to 1718 and in Modern Nor- 
wegian Literature. The former of these literary courses was 
based on Schiick’s Svensk Intteraturhistoria and selections from 
the works of leading authors were studied. The second was 
based on Jaeger’s Den norske Literaturs Historie and the lead- 
ing works of Bjérnson ‘and Ibsen were made the subject of spec- 
ial study. Dr. Andreen’s ‘work was in every way highly suc- 
cessful, and the generous recognition of the Scandinavian field 
evidenced at this time resulted in a very material increase in the 
attendance of Scandinavian students at Yale. Upon Dr. An- 
dreen’s resignation the courses in Old Norse and Germanic 
mythology were temporarily discontinued. In 1902-1903 Pro- 
fessor taught both Norwegian and Old Norse, both branches hay- 
ing been given in alternate years since. Dr. Edward Thorsten- 
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berg was appointed Instructor in Swedish in 1901, his title be- 
ing changed to Instructor in German in 1902, that being his 
present title. Swedish has I believe not since been offered as a 
course of study, as it was omitted in 1902-1903, 1904-1905 and 
1906-1907, the years in which it would regularly alternate with 
Norwegian, taught by Professor Palmer. In the class in Old 
Norse-Icelandie one of the Icelandic sagas and the Elder Edda 
are read, in a three-hour course, following a survey of the gram- 
mar. In Norwegian the grammar is studied and selections from 
contemporary literature are read, two hours a week. The object | 
is here ‘to give a practical acquaintance with the language and to 
lay a foundation for further study.’ In addition it may be men- 
tioned, that Dr. Chauncey B. Tinker gives weekly lectures on 
the early European narrative literature, in which he treats the 
more important legends and the various forms they have received 
— Beowulf, Volsungasaga, Nibelungenlied and the Song of Ro- 
land — and their influence upon such English authors as Walter 
Seott, Daniel Rosetti and William Morris. The Scandinavian 
library is well equipped, especially in Swedish works. Thus 
there is e. g. a very valuable collection of 17th Century Swedish 
literature. The modern Seandinavian languages have received 
relatively the largest attention at Yale, although in recent years 
Swedish language and literature has not been offered. 


13. Among Women’s Colleges in the Eastern states, Bryn 
Mawr alone offers regularly courses of instruction in Scandina- 
vian. Dr. Hermann Collitz, Professor of Germanic Languages, 
has given instruction in Old Norse at various times, as well as in 
Gothic and Old High German. As early as 1890-1891 he had a 
seminar in Old Norse composed exclusively of graduate students, 
and this course was repeated every year until 1895. In the study 
of the grammar Sweet’s Primer, Holthausen’s Elementurbuch 
and Noreen’s Grammatik have been used. In the advanced class 
Hildebrand’s edition of the Elder Edda is used together with 
Gering’s Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda. Selections from the 
Younger Edda are also read. In the reading of the Eddie lays 
stress is laid on the Old Germanic verse forms. The study of 
Old Norse is carried on from the historical and the comparative 
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standpoint, having been pursued generally in connection with 
Gothic and West Germanic. Dr. Collitz also conducts courses 
in comparative Germanic grammar, with special reference to 
Gothic, Old Norse, Old High German and Old English. The 
modern Seandinavian languages are not studied. 

A considerable portion of the library of Wisén, Lund, Swe- 
den, became the property of Bryn Mawr College about ten years 
ago. As will be remembered this library consisted, for a large 
part, of works in Scandinavian philology. In 1906 Dr. Tenney — 
Frank, Assistant Professor of Latin at Bryn Mawr published an 
article on ‘The Optative Mood in the Elder Edda’ (which was 
published in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. X XVII, 
pp. 1—83). 

14. In North Dakota University a Scandinavian depart- 
ment was established in 1891 with George T. Rygh as Assistant 
Professor. Instruction was offered in Norwegian for beginners 
as well as for advanced students. In the former course selec- 
tions were read from Bjérnson and Lie, also Ibsen’s Eft Dukke- 
hjem and Terje Vigen, together with exercises in composition. In 
the advanced class Kielland’s Skipper Worse, Ibsen’s Brand, 
Lie’s Den Fremsynte and Tegnér’s Frithjofs Saga were studied 
besides selected Norwegian poetry. Later a course was given 
in the history of Norwegian literature and one in Old Norse. 
In the latter Vigfusson and Powel’s Icelandic Prose Reader was 
used. From 1895 to 1898 the Scandinavian chair was vacant. 
During the year 1899-1900 Carl J. Rollefson, Assistant Professor 
of Physics, instructed in Norwegian. 


No instruction was given during the following two years 
but since 1902 the Scandinavian languages have occupied a well 
recognized place in the curriculum of the University. Rev. John 
Tingelstad was in that year appointed Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages and German. Devoting the following year to study 
and travel in Europe, he assumed charge of the department in 
the fall of 1903. Professor Tingelstad has an Assistant for 
the German side of his department, so that he has been 
able to give his undivided attention to the work in the 
Scandinavian languages and literature. Four courses are 
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offered: One for beginners, where Olson’s Norwegian Grammar 
and Reader and Flom’s edition of Bjérnson’s Synndve Solbak- 
ken are used, together with exercises in composition, with further 
reading of Bjérnson’s En Glad Gut, and Lie’s Den Fremsynte. 
In the second class are studied Hofgaard’s Norsk Grammatik, 
Aars’ Retskrivningsregler, Brock and Seip’s Ldsebog 1 Moders- 
maalet and Siegwart Peterson’s Norges Historie. In the third- 
year course Brock and Seip is continued, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and 
Tegnér’s Frithjofs Saga are read and the work of the class is 
supplemented by lectures on Scandinavian literature. Finally 
there is given a literary course in Old Norse, in which Sweet’s 
Primer is used followed by the reading of portions of the Ice- 
landie family sagas, especially Njdlssaga and some of the Eddie 
lays, with lectures on Old Norse-Icelandic literature. All classes 
meet four times a week. 

In a relatively short time it has been possible to build 
up an extensive library of Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic 
literature, at the University, probably the largest in the 
West. Only two years ago a sum of about three thousand 
dollars was appropriated at one time for the purpose of putting 
the Seandinavian library on a good basis, this sum being further 
increased by subscriptions from Scandinavians in the state, and 
Professor Tingelstad made a personal visit to Norway and Den- 
mark to purchase books. The state of North Dakota has a Sean- 
dinavian population of 125,652, and it has a larger Icelandic con- 
tingent than any other state in the Union. The Icelanders 
are active and enthusiastic supporters of the Scandinavian De- 
partment and of things Scandinavian in general. The Icelandic 
Association of the University is said to have a membership of 
fifty. 

15. Old Norse has been taught in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, since 1891-1892. In that year Dr. Robert 
H. Fife had a class in the subject, the phonology and the forms 
being studied, supplemented by lectures on Old Scandinavian 
dialects. Brenner’s Handbuch and Noreen’s grammar were used 


1 Formed of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, since 1891 Professor of Germanic 
Languages in Western Reserve University. 
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and a part of the Younger Edda was read. This course 
was repeated the next year and, as far as I know, has been given 
regularly since. Dr. Waller Deering lectured during the first 
semester in 1891-1892 on Old Germanic Myths and Legends; this 
was followed in the second semester by a course in ‘The Oldest 
Germanic Poetry,’ reading and comparative study of Beowulf, 
Widsith, The Eddas, the Volsungasaga, the Hildebrandshed and 
Muspilli. The above three courses are given every year at pres- 
ent. A second course in Old Norse entitled, ‘History of Early 
Scandinavian Literature,’ readings from the sagas and 'the Elder. 
Edda is given regularly. Besides these there is offered every year 
one in ‘The German Social Drama’ with special reference to its 
relation to the French, the Belgian, the Norwegian and the 
English drama. In this are studied works by Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann, the younger Dumas, Sardou, Maeterlink, Bjérnson, Ibsen, 
Jones and Pinero. This class is conducted by Dr. Edward I. 
Meyer, since 1902, Assistant Professor of German. 

16. Turning to the East again we find that Old Norse was 
introduced into Brown University in 1892-1893, the class being 
taught by Dr. Adrian Scott. The work was repeated every year 
down to 1896, when it was discontinued for several years, Dr. 
Seott having left the University. During 1905-1906 Professor 
A. Clinton Crowell had a class of graduates in the subject; the 
grammar was studied, Holthausen’s Altislindisches Elementar- 
buch being used, and Gylfaginning was read in the first term; 
in the second term this was followed by a study of the Vol- 
sungasaga. In the spring, parts of the Poetic Edda were read. 
The class work was supplemented by weekly lectures on Norse- 
Germanic mythology, based on Mogk’s Die germanische Myth- 
ologie. Editions used have been those by Wilkens and Hilde- 
brand, the latter having since been replaced by Symons and Ger- 
ing’s Die Lieder der Edda. The course is given in alternate 
years and is therefore offered in 1907-1908. 

17. In the same year (1892-1893) instruction in Old Norse 
was given for the first time in California University. The class 
was taught by Dr. Frank G. Hubbard, Assistant Professor in 
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English Philology.1 This course has not, however, been given 
regularly since 1893. In 1904 Alexis F. Lange, who previously 
had been Professor of English Philology, was made Professor of 
English Philology and the Scandinavian Languages, and he has 
since given instruction every year in Old Norse, with lectures on 
Norse mythology. In 1905-1906 there was a class of eight grad- 
uates, Old Norse having frequently been selected as the minor 
subject for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. No instruction 
has, however, ever been given in the modern Scandinavian lan- 
guages or in the literature of the Northern countries. Provision 
has not as yet been made for such courses; even Old Norse is 
taught in alternate years only, Professor Lange’s time being 
necessarily devoted almost exclusively to the field of English. 
The Seandinavian collection in the library numbers only about 
one hundred volumes. 2 

18. In Chicago University a course in Old Norse was 
given in 1893 by Dr. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, the linguistic side 
of the work being stressed. Two years later he conducted a sem- 
inar in the same subject, in which Gunnlaugssaga was read, and 
this was repeated almost regularly down to 1901. Kahle’s gram- 
mar was used for the most part. As has been referred to above, 
Dr. Olaus Dahl, of Yale University, was appointed Docent and 
Lecturer in the Scandinavian Languages in 1894. His duties 
were then to be those of lecturing on Scandinivian subjects under 
the auspices of the University Extension department. During 
the following year and a half Dr. Dahl delivered a series of 
such lectures in various Scandinavian communities in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He also gave instruction in Danish, Norwegian 
and Swedish at the University, seven courses in all being given 
during this period, one in Norwegian grammar and one in Swed- 
ish and five of a literary character. They were all three-months 
courses, no more than two being given at one time. The Elder 
and the Younger Edda were studied in English translation in a 
half-year course. Dr. Dahl died in 1896 and for a year no in- 
struction was offered. In 1897-1898 Dr. Marie Wergeland con- 


1 Since 1895 Professer of English Philology in the University of Wisconsin. 
2 California has a considerable and constantly growing Scandinavian population. 
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ducted courses in the literature of Norway in the XIXth Cen- 
tury, especially Wergeland and Ibsen. But those authors were 
read in translation only. 


In 1904, Torild Arnoldson was appointed Instructor in Ger- 
man and Scandinavian Literature. Mr. Arnoldson, who is grad- 
uate of Stockholm Gymnasium in 1889, and had pursued grad- 
uate courses at the University of Lausanne and Saragossa in 
1902-1903, had filled the position of Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of Utah since 1901. He instruct- 
ed in the following courses in 1904-1905. Elementary Swed- 
ish in the autumn quarter, Advanced Swedish, Modern prose 
readings, winter quarter, as also one in Swedish literature, dis- 
cussion and reading of representative authors. A course in Ele- 
mentary Dano-Norwegian was given during the summer of 1905. 
Other courses offered at the present time are Advanced Dano- 
Norwegian, Norwegian literature and Danish literature. The 
instruction in Old Norse is in charge of Dr. Francis A. Wood, 
in 1902-1904 Instructor and since 1904 Assistant Professor of 
Germanic Philology. The work is based on Kahle’s grammar 
and is philological in character. Since 1903-1904 Dr. Martin 
Schiitze, Instructor in German, has regularly given in Ibsen and 
the Modern Drama, a study of the evolution of sociological and 
artistic tendencies in the modern drama beginning with Ibsen. 
Professor Starr W. Cutting offers a course in Germanic Myth- 
ology, based upon Mogk’s Die germanische Mythologie. When 
upon a visit to theGermanic departmental library of the Univer- 
sity three years ago I expressed a wish to be shown the Seandina- 
vian collection I was told that there were no Scandinavian books 
beyond a few reference works. Upon closer inspection I found 65 
volumes, which represented then the sum total of volumes on 
Seandinavian literature in the University. Through a donation 
for the purpose on the part of a wealthy Norwegian in Chicago 
the University two years ago was enabled to purchase from Har- 
vard a portion of the Maurer Library, in all 1100 volumes. A 
good foundation has thus been laid for a library in the language 
and literature of the Scandinavian North. 

Of the various publications on the Scandinavian field by 
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Chicago University men I shall here mention especially: The 
Phonology of the Elis Saga, by J. L. Jones, 1897, and The Ethi- 
cal World-Conception of the Norse People, by A. P. Fors, 1904, 
Titles of publications by Professor F. A. Wood, Mr. T. B. Arnold- 
son and others will be found in the Bibliography. 

19. In 1894-1895 Dr. Julius Goebel gave the first course in 
Old Norse in Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. The work has been offered regularly also since. Holthau- 
sen’s Altisliindisches Elementarbuch has been used in the first 
semester. In the second the heroic lays of the Elder Edda have 
been read and interpreted with special reference to their rela- 
tion to the Nibelungenlied. Upon Professor Goebel’s resignation 
in the autumn of 1905, the instruction in Old Norse was tem- 
porarily discontinued. In the spring of 1906 Dr. George Hempl, 
recently Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics 
in the University of Michigan, was appointed Professor of Ger- 
manie Phiology. He will conduct courses in Old Norse, but 
instruction in the modern languages or literatures has not yet 
been provided for. 

20. Dr. Marion D. Learned became Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures in Pennsylvania University in 1895. 
He introduced the study of Old Norse the first year and in the 
years following two courses were given, one for beginners, two 
hours a week, and one of a more advanced nature. The first 
of these comprised the detailed study of the phonology and mor- 
phology according to Noreen’s grammar; in connection with this 
selections were read from the prose literature. In the advanced 
course the lays of the Poetic Edda were studied, and this was 
supplemented by a survey, in lectures, of Norse literature from 
the beginning to the present time. Additional reading was re- 
quired outside the class and only advanced graduate students 
had access to the course. These courses have, however, fre- 
quently been omitted since the late nineties and have not been 
offered at all in recent years. There is offered no opportunity 
for the study of the modern Scandinavian languages or liter- 
atures, nor has, as yet, any provision for such work. The 
library contains, I am told, very little representing the Scandin- 
avian field. 


a Ν᾽ 
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21. A course on ‘Germanic Mythology and the Wolsun- 


_ gensaga’, was given by Professor Carla Wenckebach in Wel- 


lesley College during the latter part of the nineties. This 
consisted in lectures, recitations and reading, the work being 
based on the Eddas, Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, Dahn’s Wal- 
hall and Raszmann’s Die deutsche Heldensage. Instruction in 
the Scandinavian languages has not been offered, nor in the 
literature except in so far as it has been included in the course 
on ‘Theory of the Drama, illustrated by classic and modern 
dramas,’ given by Miss Hermine C. Stueven, Instructor in Ger- 
man, or Studies in Current German Literature under Professor 
Margarethe Miiller, Head of the Department of German. The 
aim of the latter course is to acquaint the student with the new 
style of writing, as well as ‘with the thought and art in the Ger- 
many of today’; the dramas of Hauptmann, Sudermann, Wilden- 
bruch and Ibsen in particular are studied. In the Department 
of Comparative Philology Dr. Clara Holst has since 1905 given a 
course in Old Norse, three hours for the second semester, which 
has consisted in Grammar with reading of selections from the 
sagas and Eddas. 

22. In the spring semester of 1897-1898 Professor A. R. 
Hohlfeld! conducted a class of ten students through Kahle’s 
Altisliindisches Elementarbuch in Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The class met three hours a week; the reading 
covered selections from the Icelandic sagas, and this was sup- 
plemented by a series of lectures on Norse mythology in connec- 
tion with Gering’s translation of the Elder Edda, Die Lieder der 
altern Edda, Leipzig, 1892. This is the only time that a Scandin- 


’ avian language has been taught in the South proper, ! the course 


not having been repeated at Vanderbilt and is not offered at the 
present time. The University library has no Scandinavian books. 

23. The State University of Iowa follows next in order. 
In his first Annual Report (1900), President George E. MacLean 
urged the desirability of establishing a Department of Scandi- 
navian Languages and Literatures at the University, the plan of 
instruction in philology and the modern literature being neces- 
sarily incomplete as long as this important branch of study was 
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lacking in the curriculum. Through the added effort of influ- 
ential Scandinavians in the state and especially Norwegian mem- 
bers of the legislature such a department was then established in 
June, 1900, and George T. Flom (Ph. D. Columbia) appointed 
Instructor in charge. The aim of the department was, according 
to the first published program to offer opportunity for the study 
of any one of the four Scandinavian languages, in the earlier 
and the later periods, in the literatures ‘as well as in the purely 
linguistic aspects. 

During the first year there were small’ classes in Nor- 
wegian, Old Norse and Norwegian literature in the XIXth Cen- 
tury. The first of these met three times a week, the others twice. 
In Norwegian Olson’s Norwegian Grammar and Reader was stud- 
ied and Bjérnson’s Smaastykker and En Glad Gut and Kiel- 
land’s skipper Norse were read in class. In Old Norse Gunn- 
langssaga (ed. Mogk) was read following Kahle’s grammar, and 
this was supplemented by lectures on the relation of Old Norse 
to the remaining members of the Germanic group. The work 
of the third course was based on Brock og Seip Norsk Liter- 
aturhistorie, with selected readings, Bjérnson’s Arne and Ibsen’s 
Et Dukkehjem being read in class. In the years following the 
first two of these courses were repeated regularly, the class study 
varying somewhat in the different years; thus since 1901 Bjérn- 
son’s Synndve Solbakken has regularly been read in course I. 
together with Ibsen’s Samfundets Stétter and Jonas Lie’s For- 
tillinger og Skildringer fra Norge. In Old Norse Holthausen’s 
Altislindisches Elementarbuch and Lesebuch have been used 
since 1905, Sweet’s Icelandic Primer has sometimes been used in 
the first semester, and in 1904-1905 Wimmer’s Oldnordisk Lise- 
bog (5th ed. Copenhagen, 1896), was read, the work being con- 
ducted in Norwegian. 

In 1901-1902 a two-hour course in Swedish through the 
year was given, the principles of the grammar being 
covered in lectures and _ recitations, which was _ follow- 
ed by the reading of Selma Lagerléf’s J Dalarne, Tegnér’s 
Frithjofs Saga and Runeberg’s Fanrik Stéls Sdgner. In the 
next year May’s Swedish Grammar was used, and in the sec- 
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ond semester weekly lectures were given on the history of Swedish 
literature from the beginning down to Tegnér’s death. This has 
been repeated regularly since (except in 1903-1904), Poestion’s 
Lehrbuch der schwedischen Sprache or Fort’s Grammar of Swed- 
ish having been used in the grammatical work. An advanced 
course in Old Norse was given in 1901-1902, 1902-1903 and 1904- 
1905, in which the lays of the Elder Edda were read and inter- 
preted. Finnur Jénsson’s Hddalieder with Gering’s Vollstén- 
diges Worterbuch zu den Liedern der Edda were used. The 
number of students in Old Norse has ranged from two to eight 
and in Norwegian from five to fourteen, and in Swedish from 
three to five. 


In 1902-1903 a class of five studied the following dramas 
of Henrik Ibsen: Kongsemnerne, Brand, Peer Gynt, Samfundets 
Stétter and En Folkefiende. This course was repeated in the 
second semester of 1905-1906, twice a week, with a class of thir- 
teen. Catilina, Fru Inger til Oestrat, Hirmdndene pé Helgeland, 
Kongsemnerne and Brand were read. During the second semes- 
ter of the turrent year Peer Gynt has been read and interpreted 
and Hedda Gabler has been studied with referenae to its techni- 
que. There have been twenty-eight students in the class. In this 
course the development of Ibsen’s art and his philosophy of life 
receives special attention. In the spring of 1902 a small 
class read the Laxdialasaga in Kalnud’s edition, Copenhagen, 
1889-1891. In 1905-1906 a beginner’s class in Old Norse, twice 
a week, studied Sweet’s Primer and Holthausens Lesebuch, 
Trymskvidha, Hymiskvidha, Hakonarmal, Eiriksmal and the 
Lay of Angantyr being read from the poetical texts. 

In addition to the above courses there have been given in the 
past a one-hour lecture course in the History of Norwegian Lit- 
erature (1903-1904) ‘and a course in Advanced Norwegian, twice 
a week (1904-1905). During the current year the beginners 
courses in Norwegian and Old Norse have been given, a course of 
lectures on The Gods of Norse Mythology and one in Henrik 
Ibsen. These courses are at present offered every year, the 
first four hours, the last three as two-hour courses. The course 
in Norse Mythology will next year be an outline of the religious 
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belief of the Norsemen in pre-Christian times, with a study of the 
origin and transmission of the principal myths. In addition there 
are offered in 1906-1907 the following three courses: 1, Advanced 
Norwegian Literature. The following will be studied: Hol- 
berg’s Gert Westphaler, Welhaven’s Norges Dimring, Bjérnson’s 
Arne, Ibsen’s Kongsemnerne, Lie’s Trold and Garborg’s I Hel- 
heim; 2, Survey in lectures of Swedish Literature from the ear- 
liest times down to the present time, one hour a week; 3, Teu- 
tonic Gramar, based on Streitberg’s Urgermanische Grammatik, 
second semester, twice a week. In the last course special atten- 
tion will be given in the earlier part of the work to the linguis- 
tic forms of the earliest Runic Inscriptions. 

The Scandinavian departmental library numbers about 1700 
volumes, representing the whole field of Scandinavian language 
and literature. An effort has been made so far to make the lib- 
rary as nearly complete as possible for the study of Old Norse 
language and literature, Norse mythology and, in the modern 
period, Ibsen, Bjornson and Tegnér. EHighteen of the principal 
Seandinavian periodical publications in the field of language, lit- 
erature, history and general antiquities, some of them in com- 
plete files, may be found in the library. There is a Scandina- 
vian club in the University, bearing the name Edda, organized 
in February, 1901, and which numbers a membership of Seven- 
ty. It holds tri-weekly meetings, at which papers or reports 
in English or a Scandinavian language are given on topics con- 
nected with the language, literature or early history of the nor- 
thern countries. Under its auspices public lectures have frequent- 
ly been given either by some invited lecturer or by some mem- 
ber of the society. Scandinavian publications from Iowa Uni- 
versity may be found listed in the Bibliography. I may mention 
here that an investigation on the Language } of the Thidreksaga 
and a college edition of Tegnér’s Frithjofs Saga are at present in 
course of preparation. 

24. A course in Norwegian was given in the University of 
South Dakota in 1901-1902 by O. E. Hagen, Instructor in Eng- 
lish. Since 1902 a Department of Scandinavian Languages and 
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Literatures has been in existence with Tollef B. Thompson as 
Professor. He has given instruction in Norwegian, Swedish and 
Old Norse. During 1905-1906 there were classes in the follow- 
ing subjects: 1, Norwegian grammar, for beginners, conversa- 
tion, with the reading of easy selections; 2, study of Bjérnson’s 
Synnéve Solbakken and Jonas Lie’s Den Fremsynte with exer- 
cises in composition; 3, Brock og Seip’s Den norske og danske 
Literaturs Historie, together with lectures in Norwegian on the 
Romantic movement; 4, Swedish grammar, with conversation and 
the reading of Tegnér’s Frithjofs Saga and Runeberg’s Fianrik 
Stals Sdgner, and 5, one in Old Norse based on Nygaard’s Form- 
laere with Nygaard’s Udvalg of den norréne Interatur, forste 
Del, as reader. In the third of these were studied especially Hol- 
berg, Oehlenschlaeger, Wergeland and Welhaven, and work of 
the class was further supplemented by a series of lectures on the 
political history of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. All these 
courses except a portion of the third are again given this year, 
and in addition one in Ibsen, Bjornson, Garborg and Drach- 
man, and one in Swedish literature. The library contains in all 
about 100 Seandinavian books, although the prospects seem to 
be that this will be materially increased in the near future. 


25. When Daniel K. Dodge became Professor of English 
in the University of Illinois in 1892 he introduced both Old Ice- 
landie and Old Danish into the plan of instruction of the De- 
partment of English, The heavy demands of he work in 
English however prevented Professor Dodge from giving either 
of those courses, however, and it was not until 1904 that the 
first class was formed in Scandinavian, namely in the literature 
of Norway and Denmark in the nineteenth century. No course 
is given during the current year in Scandinavian, but Professor 
Dodge conducts one in The Modern Drama which includes a 
study of Henrik Ibsen. Next year Professor G. E. Karsten, 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages and Literatures 
since 1906, will offer a course in Old Norse and it is the inten- 
tion to provide, within the Department of Modern Languages, 
instruction in modern languages and the literatures of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
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There is a flourishing Scandinavian Club in the University, 
which undoubtedly will accomplish much toward the fostering 
of Scandinavian interests in the future. The club meets twice 
a month, when lectures are given on topics in language and lit- 
erature or on Scandinavian music. A public program is ren- 
dered once a year, as, 6. g.,on the 6th of April, 1906. Profes- 
sor Frederick L. Lawrence spoke at that time on Scandinavian 
music and eleven selections were rendered from Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish composers. 

26. In Princeton University Professor J. P. Hopkins has 
for several years conducted classes in Old Norse, but instruction 
is not offered in the modern Seandinavian languages. The li- 
brary, however, contains a fairly complete collection of Norwe- 
gian Swedish and Danish literature. 

27. During 1905-1906 Dr. Albert E. Egge, Professor of 
English in Washington State College, Pulman, Washington, in- 
structed a class in Norwegian in that institution. The works 
studied were Olson’s Norwegian Grammar and Reader, Bjorn- 
son’s Synndve Solbakken, Anderson Pub. Co. edition, Chicago, 
and Ibsen’s Samfundets Stétter. The library contains only a 
small number of works from Scandinavian literature. In addi- 
tion to the English and Norwegian literature, Dr. Egge’s interest 
ties especially in the field of English-Norse linguistic relations. 
He has published an article on Norse Words in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle and one on Norse Influence of English. Of his dis- 
sertation on the same subject, which has not been published men- 
tion has been made above. A translation of Thrymeskvidha from 
the Elder Edda by Dr. Egge appeared in The Dilletante, Seattle, 
Washington, for June, 1901, pages 1-4. 

28. A course in Old Norse has for several years been offered 
in the University of Kansas. Noreen’s Altnordische Grammatik, 
Brenner’s Handbuch and Vigfusson and Powell’s Icelandic Reader 
are used. The class, which meets three times a week during the 
second term, is conducted by W. H. Carruth, Professor of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures. Professor Carruth also lec- 
tures twice a week during the second term on Germanic Mytholo- 
gy. Courses in modern Norwegian and Swedish have not here- 
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tofore been given but are, I believe, to be introduced next year. 

29. In the University of Ohio a course in Old Norse has 
been offered since 1905-1906; it is given only once a week how- 
ever, Old Saxon being included in the work of the class. The 
eourse follows upon a full year course in Middle High German 
as a prerequisite, and is taught by Dr. George B. Viles, Assistant 
Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

In the University of Missouri Old Norse has been offered 
since 1906 but the course has not yet actually been given. 

30. It may finally be added that Scandinavian Depart- 
ment was established three years ago in Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, a College which is conducted under the auspices 
of the General Synod of the Lutheran Church. Dr. J. J. Ness, 
since 1904, Professor of Latin, has this year taught the first class 
in Norwegian there. Olson’s Grammar and Reader and the 
Chicago edition of Bjérnson’s Synnéve Solbakken (John Ander- 
son Publ. Co.) were used. This was followed by the reading of 
Ibsen’s Kongsemnerne and Sommerfeldt’s translation into Nor- 
wegian of Njdl’s Saga. In the reading of the latter an effort was 
made to point out the many stylistic peculiarities Bjérnson has 
in common with the writers of the sagas. Next year a course 
will be offered in Old Norse. 

31. During the current year a course in Old Norse has also 
been introduced in the University of Cincinnati. An elementary 
course alternates with a more advanced one; in the former Holt- 
hausen’s Altisliindisches Elementarbuch and Lesebuch is used 
selections from the sagas are read. In the second course, Holt- 
hausen’s Elementarbuch is continued and Jénsson’s Eddalieder 
is studied with Gering’s Glossar. Each course meets three hours 
a week during the first semester, and is taught by Dr. C. M. 
Lotspeich, Assistant Professor of German. 


We are then at the end of our survey of Scandinavian stud- 
ies. The intention was to offer a somewhat detailed account of 
the introduction of such studies at the various Colleges and to tell 
something of the progress of the work down to the present time. 
Our investigation has necessarily been almost limited to the 
formal study of the Scandinavian branches in the class room. 
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To a certain extent Scandinavian publications coming from the 
-eolleges treated have been included in the discussion, only how- 
ever by the way of mention. In the Bibliography appended the 
aim has been to give a fairly complete list of publications so far 
as they have dealt with the languages or the literatures of the 
North. It has not been possible to include in the survey any . 
account of the lectures and addresses on Seandinavian topics 
given at various times in the Universities and elsewhere through- 
out the country, nor of the papers of a more technical character, 
which have been read before the annual meetings of such bodies 
as the Modern Language Association of America, The American 
Dialect Society, The American Philological Association, The 
Pacific Coast Philological Society, the American Folk Lore So- 
ciety, ete. . Those among such lectures and papers which have 
been printed and come within the scope of the Bibliography will 
be found listed there. 

Looking back over the field we may briefly summarize the 
vrowth of the study of Scandinavian as follows: The first course 
was offered in 1858, forty-nine years ago. As instruction in the 
Northern languages in this case, however, was only a temporary 
arrangement, the actual beginning may be said rather to date 
from the simultaneous introduction of Scandinavian courses of 
study in the University of Wisconsin in the West and Cornell 
(niversity in the East in 1869. 


In the following decade these were the only two giving in- 
struction in Seandinavian languages or literature. In 1880 
courses were introduced in Columbia University, and this was 
followed by eight other institutions during the next ten vears, 
three in the Fast and five in the West. During the ninties ten 
more are added, while since 1900 the total number has been in- 
creased by ten. The Scandinavian languages had then been taught 
in one hizher institution in 1860, three in 1870, four in 1880, 
twelve in 1890, twenty-two in 1900 and thirty-one in 1907. It 
should however be added that in two of these institutions such 
courses were later discontinued, New York University and Van- 
derbilt University ; while in one other Old Norse is offered at the 
present time, the University of Missouri, though not yet actually 
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taught. Of the institutions to be included then as now offering 
such instruction ten are located in the East, sixteen in the Central 
States (the larger Northwest) and three on the Pacific Coast 
namely California, Leland Stanford, Jr., and Washington State 
College. It may also be noted that no southern university has 
permanently introduced Seandinavian languages into its curri- 
cula of courses, and only in one have they ever been taught. In 
general the eastern universities appear earliest, with however 
the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota in the West also 
being among the first; of the nine latest additions to the list 
seven are Middle Western colleges. The total number of courses 
actually given at different times, as near as it is possible to de- 
termine, has been as follows: In 1880 seven, 1890, twenty-seven, 
1900 thirty-eight, 1907 sitxy-two. The total number of courses 
offered however at the present time is about 100. As to the ex- 
tent to which each of the various Scandinavian languages or their 
literatures are studied the condition is found to be about as fol- 
lows: Old Norse is offered in all except Nebraska, Wellesley and 
Washington State College; in the first of these it being taught 
only as part of a course in Old Germanic Dialets. The courses 
are of two weekly hours through the year generally and in the 
first year usually linquistic in character. The literary side of Old 
Norse study is specifically stressed in Harvard, Yale and Wis- 
consin and in the second year course also in Columbia and Iowa, 
while the linguistic side has always been emphasized at Chicago, 
Bryn Mawr,.Western Reserve, Pennsylvania, Cornell and in the 
first year course in Iowa. 


The texts used most have been Sweet’s Primer, which 
has generally been followed by more detailed study of 
the grammar according to Kahle, Holthausen or Noreen. In 
the earlier years Vigfusson & Pouel, Nygaard, Mébius and Bren- 
ner (Handbuch) were frequently used. For the Prose Edda 
Wilken’s edition and for the Poetic Edda Jénsson’s edition have 
generally been used, through for the latter the editions of Hilde- 
brand and Symon have also been made use of. The reading 
in the poetry has in a few cases included selections from the Ed- 
dica Minora ox the skaldic lays. In the study of the prose the 
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work has been practically limited to the Prose Edda, Gunnlaugs- 
saga, Laxdolsaga and the Njdlssaga; in this Harvard is however 
an exception. In most eastern institutions and in Chicago, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Western Reserve in the West lecture courses on 
Norse mythology have been given. As far as I am able to ascer- 
tain Old Swedish has yet been taught only in Minnesota Univer- 
sity, although the subject is also offered in the University of Iowa. 
Old Danish has been offered in Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
but not yet taught. 


Among the modern Scandinavian languages Norwegian 
has been most extensively studied, courses having been 
taught or are at present taught in nearly all, the most con- 
spicuous exceptions being California, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Johns Hopkins. Swedish language is offered as yet in only 
about half of the institutions in our list. The following among 
others, do not at present offer any opportunity for the study of 
the language or literature of Sweden: Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, California, and 
Leland Stanford; although three of these once offered a one-year 
course in the language. Danish language is taught only in Cor- 
nell though in connection with Norwegian (or Dano-Norwegian) 
it is taught in several other schools. Danish literature is taught 
in about half of the institutions, Danish and Norwegian litera- 
ture being in many cases given together as in Wisconsin, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Illinois, Harvard, and South Dakota. In Wis- 
consin and North Dakota Norwegian and Swedish literature have 
sometimes been given in one course. 

In the field of Scandinavian literature the works of Bjérnson 
and Ibsen have been studied far more extensively than those of 
any other writers. At the present time every institution in the list 
offers some work in Ibsen, even those that do not give instruction 
in the language. In these latter, as Nebraska, Western Reserve 
‘ and Wellesley, Ibsen is read only in translation (in Nebraska in 
German, the other two in English). A somewhat similar course is 
also at the present time being given in Illinois, Chicago and Iowa; 
in the latter two Ibsen being in other classes studied also in 
the original. In Swedish literature the favorite writers have been 
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Tegnér, Runeberg, Strinberg and Selma Lagerléf; as far as I 
khow no first year course hag ever been given in Swedish which 
has not included the reading of Tegnér’s Frithjof’s Saga. In 
some cases lecture courses on Swedish literature have been giv- 
en, either in the nature of a survey of the whole field or dealing 
specially with the XIXth century. The work in Danish litera- 
ture has dealt very largely with Holberg and Oehlenschlaeger. 
In the literature of Norway the works of Wergeland, Welhaven, 
Lie, and Kielland have also frequently been studied, and to some 
slight extent in recent years Arne Garborg and the landsmaal 
writers. 

Of the total number of thirty-two colleges in our list, Scan- 
dinavian departments have been established in six: Wisconsin 
(1869), Minnesota (1883), Norh Dakota (1891), Iowa (1900), 
South Dakota (1902) and Wittenberg (1904). In three others 
the Seandinavian languages appears in the title of the instructor 
having that work in charge, namely Chicago, Cornell and Cali- 
fornia. In the first of these steps were taken in the nineties | 
which seemed to point to the establishment of a Scandinavian 
Department, something that has not yet been realized, however, 
In the second there was once a Department of North European 


‘Languages (including Scandinavian languages and German), in 


which considerable prominence was given to the Scandinavian 
branches, the title being later, however, discontinued. In Califor- 
nia a movement was inaugurated some years ago by the Scandi- 
navians of the State, which had for its object the establishment of 
a Department of Seandinavian Languages and Literatures in 
the State University of California; but it was afterwards tem- 
porarily given up. It is to be hoped that the Board of Regents of 
this growing and prosperous University will be able to encourage 
such a step in the near future. I also learn that plans are making 
for the erection of such a department in several of the other 
universities where some branch of Scandinavian languages and 
literature is now being taught. 

Our survey has been confined to definite limits and 
ean therefore not give us any adequate idea of the 
real extent to which Scandinavian studies are being 
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pursued in this country. There are a considerable number of 
Seandinavian colleges especially in the Middle West where Nor- 
wegian, Swedish or Danish, acording to the nationality repre- 
sented by the school, is a major course in the curriculum of the 
work of the school. Among these colleges are: Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill. (Swedish), Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 
(Norwegian), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota (Norwe- 
gian), Bethany College, Linsborg, Kansas (Swedish), Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota (Swedish), Trinity Col- 
lege, Blair, Nebraska (Danish), Grand View College, Des Moines, 
Iowa (Danish), Grand Forks College, Grand Forks, No. Dak. 
(Norwegian), Upsala College, New Orange, New Jersey (Swed- 
ish), Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minn. (Swedish), North- 
western College, Fergus Falls, Minn. (Swedish), Concordia Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. (Norwegian), Park Region Lutheran Col- 
lege, Fergus Falls, Minn. (Norwegian), Augustana College, Can- 
ton, South Dakota (Norwegian). And in addition to these there 
are many Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish Academies and Sem- 
inaries conducted in connection with the various Seandinavian 
church denominations, and in which instruction is likewise 
offered in the mother tongue. 


The publicational activity of teachers of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and others actively interested in the field was in the 
early years very largely directed toward translating from the 
Scandinavian language, into English the works of Scandinavian 
writers. Thus our Bibliography will show that from the begin- 
ning down to 1883 not less than thirty-two such works were trans- 
lated, representing especially Bjérnson, Lie, Bremer, Carlén, 
Tegnér, Rydberg, and Topelius. Among the other works 
translated were also others dealing with Norse Mythology and 
the history of Norwegian literature. In more recent years there 
have appeared contributions on the various periods of the four 
northern languages and their literatures. 

Although a far larger number of works have been published 
on Old Norse and on Modern Norwegian literature than on any 
other portion of the field. A very considerable proportion of the 
latter have dealt with-the dramas of Henrik Ibsen. 
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The lack of suitable grammars and annotated texts has 
always been a great drawback in the work in Scandinavian 
languages. This has been slightly remedied in recent years by 
the publication of Groth’s Dano-Norwegian Grammar in 1894 
and Olson’s Norwegian Grammar and Reader in 1898. Already 
in 1889 a Norwegian Grammar by M. Smith and H. Horneman 
(62 pages), Kristiana, had been published and in 1892 Sargent 
published from the Oxford press a Grammar of the Dano-Nor- 
wegian Language. These are quite serviceable, especially the first 
two, but there is yet room for improvement. When in 1905 
th John Anderson Publ. Co., Chicago, issued my edition of 
Bjornson’s Synndve Solbakken I called attention to the fact 
that that was the first American edition of a Norwegian 
text for college use. And for twenty years Norwegian 
had been taught in many of our colleges! There is down to 
this time no edition of a Danish or a Swedish text, equipped 
with notes and vocabulary and suitable for class use. The 
teachers of these languages are obliged even now to use the 
often badly printed American reprints of Scandinavian works 
or the rather expensive European editions, neither being of 
course suitable for the purpose. We are now promised an anno- 
tated edition of Ibsen’s Brand, also from the press of the John 
Anderson Publishing Co., Chicago, to be issued in the autumn, 
the edition being prepared by Professor J. E. Olson. An anno- 
tated edition by myself of Tegnér’s Frithjofs Saga is also an- 
nounced for the fall by The Engberg-Holmberg Co., of Chicago, 
and a Swedish Grammar by Professor John §. Carlson has just 
been issued I am informed. 

But his will satisfy only the merest fraction of the 
many long and painfully felt wants of the teacher and the 
student of Norwegian, Swedish and Danish. We need suit- 
able editions of every one of Ibsen’s works first of all of 
Kongsenmerne, Peer Gynt, the social dramas, Rosmersholm 
and Hedda Gabler. Of Bjérnson’s works only Synndove 
Solbakken has so far been edited, as mentioned above. There 
should be similar editions available also of Arne, En Glad 
Gut, Nye Fortillinger and Paa Guds Veie, and among the 
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dramas especially En Fallit, Over Aevne, both parts, and of 
Paul Lange og Tora Parsberg; and also one of Bjornson’s 
Poems. Of Kielland’s works it would be especially desirable 
to have such editions of Novelletter, Skipper Worse and Gar- 
man og Worse, and of Jonas Lie’s at least Den Fremsynte, For- 
tallinger og Skildringer Fra Norge and one or two of his later 
stories. An edition of Garborg’s Haugtussa and I Helheim, ac- 
companied by an introduction dealing with the grammatical 
characteristics of the Landsmaal, is needed. A course in Danish 
would naturally include the reading of one or two shorter stories 
from current Danish literature and one work by Oehlenschlaeger, 
perhaps Hakon' Jarl or Axel og Valborg, besides one of Hol- 
bergs Comedies as Erasmus Montanus or Gert Westphaler; 
these at least should be available in editions with vocabulary and 
notes. Hertz, Hauch, and J. L. Heiberg should be represented 
by at least one work each. 

There is so much in Swedish literature which ought 
to be made accessable to the student in properly prepared 
editions that it is difficult to specify. It is to be hoped 
that some enterprising publisher will at an early date offer 
us an edition, with vocabulary, of Runeberg’s great nation- 
al epic, Finrik Stals Signer, a work which is read in Ameri- 
ean schools wherever Swedish is studied, and a work which con- 
tains some of the most beautiful poetry in all modern literature. 
The comedy Kan Ej is also excellently adapted to reading in 
a first course in Swedish. And if we had similar editions of 
a few of August Strinberg’s dramatic works, Selma Lagerléf’s 
I Dalarne (Part I of Jerusalem) and Drottingar i Kungahilla, 
and a volume of selections from Swedish poetry we would be 
in condition to accomplish better results also in Swedish than 
has been possible in the past. But to this it seems to me should 
be added an edition, possibly without vocabulary, of Tegner’s 
addresses and one of selections from the lyrics of C. L. Bellman 
(the Swedish Anacreon), as Fredman’s Epistler. For the study 
of this greatest of Sweden’s lyricists American students who 
read German readily, will have invaluable help in Felix Nied- 
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ner’s recent work on the poet, Carl Michael Bellman, Berlin, 
1905. 

Finally we need an English Grammar of Old Norse, for 
Sweet’s Primer of Icelandic is too brief and does not meet the 


present requirements of class work in Old Norse in America. 


There should also be an annotated text edition of one of the 
Teelandiec sagas, perhaps preferably Gunnlaugs Saga or an 
abridged form of the Njdls Saga, as also of the lays of 
the Elder Edda; 1 and for the work in Old Swedish a brief Gram- 
mar with Reader of selections from the Old Swedish Laws, and 
perhaps a portion of Um Styrilse Konunga och Héfdinga to rep- 
resent the best Swedish prose of the fourteenth century. When 
we shall have attained to all these things the study of the 
philology and the literature of the Northern countries will be 
in a fair way to occupying the position that it ought to occupy 
in our higher institutions of learning. 
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The divisions in the plays of Plautus and Terence 
F. M. Fostsr 


ΤΗΕ DIVISIONS IN THE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS 
AND TERENCE 


I 


The plays of Plautus, as they appear in the manuscripts, are 
rigidly divided into five acts each, and each act is divided into 
one or more scenes. It is not known just when this division was 
made, and one purpose of this paper is to show that the tra- 
ditional division was not made-by Plautus. Such a division is 
undeniably useful from the modern point of view for the breaks 
in the play are utilized by scene-shifters, but in the time of 
Plautus the play had to be presented as a continuous whole* 
for otherwise the spectators would think that the play had come 
to an end and would leave the theatre. Plautus however did 
make certain divisions in his plays, and I shall endeavor to locate 
the division points according to criteria which will be shown to 
exist in the plays themselves. 

There are many reasons for believing that the traditional 
division into acts and scenes was not made by Plautus. If these 
reasons are valid we ought to reject this division, and then en- 
deavor to see where the original divisions existed; if we con- 
elude that it was necessary for the plays to have some sort of 
dividing points. We may first consider the division into scenes. 
Various arguments have been advanced against the traditional 
division, chief among which are the statement by Leo* that it 
is a nuisance to the reader, and that by West* that it is merely 
a device to show the entrance and exit of actors. West has ad- 
duced no proof in support of his position and so it may be well 
to examine this subject in some detail. In the first place we 
have no reason to believe that Plautus himself made a division 
into scenes, because no such division exists in Greek comedy 
either Old or New, and therefore Plautus had no model to fol- 
low in this respect. He however recognized the necessity of 

1 Wessner, Donatus, praef. Eun. p. 266. 


2 Plaut. Forsch. p. 13, n. 3. 
8 Terence, And. and Heaut. p. XXVI. 
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providing some means to indicate the entrance and exit of ac- 
tors, and so he naturally chose the same means which Menander 
and Aristophanes had used before him; that is, the employment 
of statements by the actors themselves to indicate departure 
from or entrance onto the stage. At these places in the play 
we now have the division into scenes which is nothing more 
than a list of the names of those characters who are about to 
participate in the action. These lists are noticeably incorrect 
for they not only frequently omit the names of characters who 
were on the stage, but also they do not consistently occur where 
we have reason to expect them.* The statements made by the 
actors are such as these: to indicate departure, ibo intro or eo ad 
forum; to indicate entrance, eccwm video or fores crepuerunt. 
Since, then, there is no reason to believe that Plautus knew any- 
thing about scene-division, and since the text contains state- 
ments which are sufficient to show the entrance and exit of 
actors, we appear to be justified in rejecting the traditional divi- 
sion into scenes. 

There now remains for consideration the division into acts. 
As the plays exist in the manuscripts they each have five acts, 
and the natural assumption is that at each of these divisions the 
stage is vacant, the plot has reached a decisive point in its de- 
velopment, and there is general preparation for the next act. 
Passing by the suspicion that such regularity of division is some- 
what alarming in a production naturally so free and untram- 
meled as was early Latin comedy, we find upon examining the 
different act ends that the three assumptions above mentioned 
have no basis in fact. There are many divisions made when the 
stage is not vacant, and, in addition, there are many breaks 
which do not coincide with breaks incident to the development 
of the plot. A further reason for suspecting a formal quin- 
quepartite division is the fact that no such division existed in 
Greek comedy. We are therefore justified in rejecting the tra- 
ditional act-division also. 

Was it necessary for Plautus to make any sort of division 
when writing his plays? The structure of a play which has 
any plot at all requires at least three parts: (1) the develop- 
ment of the situation; (2) the living under the situation; (3) 


4 cf. Rudens 688-885. 
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the resolution of the difficulties which have arisen. These divi- 


~ gions should be marked off from each other with at least a fair 


degree of clearness. If we add a prologue and an epilogue, we 
arrive at a five-part division, but parts are not necessarily iden- 
tical with acts. We find in Aristophanes great freedom in the 
number of the episodes which occur after the prologue, and the 
number of divisions in one of his comedies may even 
go as high as eight. We may therefore conclude that a 
comedy contained as many divisions as were occasioned by the 
necessities of the situation which developed in the construction 
of the play. 

In order to discuss intelligently the divisions in the plays of 
Plautus, we must endeavor to formulate for ourselves the influ- 
ences under which he wrote. One of. the most potent of these 
influences was Greek comedy. 

In the plays of Aristophanes there are three main parts: pro- 
logue, episodes, and exodus; in addition the plays may have a 
parodos and a parabasis. The prologue may be regarded as a 
complete whole, but each episode forms a division by itself with 
choral songs marking them off, and there may be from four 
to six of these episodes. Regarding the exodus as a division, 
we may have eight divisions separated from each other by choral 
songs. Other signs apart from the chorus indicate such separa- 
tion. At the times when the chorus absorbed the attention of 
the audience, e. g. in the parodos and parabasis, the actors left the 
stage, and so, disregarding the chorus, there was no one left 
to occupy the stage. Vacant stage thus assumes great import- 
ance as a criterion for the indication of a break between divi- 
sions, and, as we have seen, the actors usually announce their 
departure definitely, and so we have little difficulty in ascer- 
taining when the stage was empty. Furthermore, the identity 
of the character who was to open the succeeding episode was 
not revealed until he started to speak. We have thus, independ- 
ently of the choral song, three criteria to indicate a division: 
(1) express statements by the actors that they are about to 
leave the stage; (2) vacant stage; (3) no clue given as to the 
identity of the oncoming actor. Of these three criteria, vacant 
stage was noticed by Donatus, but the other two seem to have 
escaped the notice of commentators. 
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By the time of Menander the chorus had so far declined in im- 
portance that it no longer took an essential part in the play. The 
Aphroditopolis papyrus has shown that the chorus was used 
solely to occupy, by some sort of entertainment, an otherwise 
vacant stage. A break in the action of the play was essential, 
and this break was filled in by a very ordinary sort of perform- 
ance, as that of the drunken youths in the Periceiromene. Thus 
the difference between the chorus of Aristophanes and that of 
Menander is that the former made the chorus an active partici- 
pant in the economy of the play, while the latter used it merely 
as a source of entertainment. This decline in importance of the 
chorus is a significant fact in connection with the present dis- 
cussion. If the chorus, in the space of a century, could so fall 
from the position which it enjoyed during the height of Attic 
comedy, it is certainly reasonable to infer that, when comedy 
started in Rome under the hand of Plautus, the chorus ceased 
altogether to exist. In fact Euanthius® and Donatus’ both ex-— 
press doubt as to where the proper places for the chorus are. I 
believe that all doubt on the question as to whether Plautus used 
a chorus or not can be resolved by the statement of Donatus, 
vult poeta noster omnes quinque actus velut unum fiert. It is 
true that this statement is made concerning Terence but it is 
reasonable to believe that its force applies as well to Plautus. 
If the poet wished the play to be performed with no intermis- 
sion between acts, because the spectators might think that the 
play had come to an end and so would leave the theatre, it is 
not reasonable to infer the existence of a chorus, for a chorus 
would bring about precisely the ends which the poet wished to 
avoid. The same argument applies to the inference that there 
was music between the acts. The problem now before us is to 
determine whether the criteria which have been found to apply 
to Aristophanes and Menander, will have equal force for Plau- 
tus. 

Of the criteria mentioned, vacant stage is the most important, 
for it is apparent that when no one is on the stage nothing can 
happen. Conversely, if characters remain on the stage there 
can be no division, for the action must be regarded as continu- 


5 Adverse to this view. see Flickinger, Class. Phil. VII, I. Cf. also Leo, Hermes XLVI, 
2. Ὁ. 292. 6Wessner, OD. cit. p. 18. 7Wessner, op. cit. praef. Adel. p. 4, praef. And. p. 38. 
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ous. But there are certain difficulties in the way of being al- 
ways certain that the stage is vacant and these difficulties have 
given rise to mistakes on the part of commentators. Characters 
have remained on the stage as mutes and have been supposed 
not to be there, as Rudens 688-885, where Palaestra and Ampel- 
isca stay in ara and leave without speaking. Then there is such 
a question as arises at Asinaria 126: Libanus announces his de- 
parture and leaves at 117; Demaenetus similarly leaves at 126; 
there is vacant stage, and no clue is given as to who will enter. 
Should a division be indicated so soon after the beginning of 
the play? It may be possible that there is a variation in the 
kinds, so to speak, of vacant stage. Certain occasions of vacant 
stage undeniably indicate divisions in the play and other occa- 
sions do not; yet at all these points the stage is empty. A solu- 
tion of this difficulty may lie in assuming a different length 
of wait for these two classes of vacant stage. If a break in the 
action is demanded because the plot has attained a certain point 
in its development, the wait will be just long enough to be ap- 
parent to the audience. At these times we mark ἃ division 
point. If the stage appears vacant to us as we read, but no 
division is demanded by the development of the plot, we must 
assume that this occasion of vacant stage was almost non-exist- 
ent in time because the oncoming actor closely followed the out- 
going one. It would not be justifiable to indicate a division 
point at these places. 

Certain other considerations will also assist us in determining 
when the stage may properly be termed vacant. One of these 
considerations is that the range of the third criterion, viz. no 
clue being given as to the identity of the oncoming actor, may 
be expanded to include that portion of the play which imme- 
diately precedes the point at issue. A good example of this point 
is to be found in the Trinummus. At 614 Callicles says, ibo ad 
meum castigatorem atque ab eo consilium petam, and then leaves 
the stage to carry out his announced intention. At 728, the 
stage is apparently empty for Lysiteles has departed at 
716, Stasimus announces his departure at 727, and 
there is no immediate sign of entrance. But Callicles enters 
with his castigator, Megaronides, and they converse on the ques- 
tion of the dowry which has been troubling Callicles. It is ap- 
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parent that 728 cannot be considered as a division-point because 
the succeeding subject-matter is closely linked to that which 
was being discussed at the last appearance of Callicles, and his 
remark just quoted must be considered as showing that he was 
about to re-enter the stage and so it is a clue as to his reappear- 
ance. 

A second consideration may, for want of a better single name, 
be termed insidiae. There are numerous occasions when an 
actor retires to some secret place on the stage, in order that he 
may overhear a conversation. This device is also common in 
the modern drama, as any one will recall. Apparently three 
places on the Roman stage were employed for this purpose: 
angiportus, or alley-way between the houses ;* ara, the actor either 
concealing himself behind it, or else grasping it for protection; 
and ianua or ostiwm where he hid behind a pillar. We find 
conventional phrases which are used to indicate such withdrawal, 
as concede huc; we need not necessarily believe that the actor 
had to be entirely hidden, because the audience must be kept 
aware of the fact that he was on the stage. If, then, an actor 
has retired to the insidiae, the stage cannot be termed vacant 
even if there are times when no other actor is in view. The 
whole point can well be summed up by referring to Miles 595. 
Here there is an undoubted division for all the criteria are in 
evidence. Then Palaestrio appears and looks about ne uspiam 
insidiae sient, so that they may safely converse. 

Leo® deals with the monologue as a criterion to indicate the 
ancient divisions. Monologues may accompany a division but a 
division-point does not necessarily exist wherever there are 
monologues. No generalization as to the value of this criterion 
can be made, but a close comparison of the results obtained by 
Leo with those which are obtained by the application of our 
three criteria to the plays will show that the monologue is not 
an unfailing eriterion. 

It may now be profitable to apply our criteria to the plays. 
For present purposes the prologues will be disregarded. 

AmpuHitruo. The division-points according to our criteria 
oceur at 550, 860, and 1052, thus forming four divisions. Leo 


8 Asin. 741. 
9 Der Monolog im Drama, pp. 49-62 for Plautus. 
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arrived at practically the same results but he included one more 
section, viz. 860-983, thus finding five divisions. Against this 
conclusion is the statement of Jupiter in 976, Nunc tu, divine 
Sosia, huc fac adsies. This command serves as an announcement 
of the entrance of Mercury, and hence violates the criterion 
that no clue as to the identity of the oncoming actor be given. 
Our divisions correspond with the acts indicated in the MSS., 
except that we do not allow a division-point at 1008 which is 
the end of Act III. Mercury at 1005 announces the entrance 
of Amphitruo with the words eccum Amphitruonem; advent. 
This announcement of entrance violates the same criterion as 
that just mentioned, and so 1008 cannot be a division point. 
One might contend that a division-point does not exist at 1052 
because Amphitruo was struck by Jupiter just before leaving 
the stage, fell down apparently dead, and so vacant stage could 
not be said really to exist as Amphitruo was still in sight. Strict- 
ly speaking, this contention would hold, but as a matter of fact 
Amphitruo was for the moment non-existent on account of the 
blow, and, for dramatic purposes, the stage was empty. This 
occurrence is unique among the plays of Plautus, and does not 
come under the head of insidiae for Amphitruo was not feign- 
ing unconsciousness nor had he any reason so to do, 

AsinariA. The division points in this play are at 248, 503, 
544, 745, and 827, thus making six divisions. Leo would mark 
a division at 126, does not mention 544, and finally indicates a 
division point at 809 rather than at 827. These variations are 
all worthy of comment. The question of the division point at 
126 is at best a dubious one, as was said above. The criterion 
of no clue as to the identity of the oncoming actor is of particu- 
lar service at this point. The difficulty should be cleared up if 
it can be shown that the entrance of Argyrippus has been an- 
nounced, for if it has been announced no division-point can be 
made at 126. The following lines may be noted: 74-5, nam 
hodie me oravit Argyrippus filius uti sibi amanti facerem argen- 
ti copiam; 116; apud Archibulum ego ero argentarium; 126, 
manebo apud argentarium. These lines are all spoken 
by Demaenetus and show clearly that his purpose in 
leaving the stage is to secure for his son Argyrippus 
a sum of money. Argyrippus has not yet appeared 
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on the stage, but when he comes on at 127 he delivers an indig- 
nant monologue against Cleareta, whose entrance is announced 
by the words eccam inlecebra exit. I believe that the lines quoted 
serve as an announcement of entrance which is clear enough to 
forbid a division at 126, and in addition, the development of 
the plot does not allow a division point until 248. 

Leo would mark a division at 503 but not at 544. To be sure, 
forty-one lines is rather a small number for a division, though 
not a prohibitively small number. The evidence given by the 
criteria must decide the difficulty. We have first the departure 
of Philaenium at the command of Cleareta, intro abi, and that 
she did depart is shown by 585, Philaeniwm estne haec quae 
intus exit atque una Argyrippus? No express announcement of 
the departure of Cleareta is made, but she probably left with 
Philaenium as she does not appear again during the play. 


There is no announcement of the entrance of Libanus and Leon- . 


ida and there is vacant stage. Leo probably did not mark a 
division on account of the absence of monologues, but this is 
not an invariable criterion. The division is of importance, be- 
cause in it Cleareta forbids Philaenium to have anything more 
to do with Argyrippus. - For these reasons I indicate a division- 
point at 544. There are two difficulties connected with the 
question as to whether there should be a division-point at 809 
or at 827. In the first place, as Scaliger has noted, the text is 
undoubtedly corrupt; secondly, the conversation before and 
after 809 is practically continuous. Our criteria show a divi- 
sion at 827 and consequently there can hardly be one at 809 
as eighteen lines is too small a number for a section. There 
are a number of instances where a break occurs in the manu- 
scripts with the same characters on either side of it.1° Occasion- 
ally these breaks coincide with original division points, but a 
further examination must be made before a general rule can be 
formulated. 
AULULARIA. We find division points at 119, 279, 370, 586, 
and 681, thus making six divisions. Leo refuses to allow 
a division-point at 586 and one might think that he regards 370- 
807 as one division. Against his conclusion is the fact that all 


10 Aul. 78. Bacch. 169, 385, 572, Cist. 630, Curc. 462, Merc. 543, 691, 802, Mil. 1394, Persa 52, 
250, Pseud. 578a, Sti. 672. 
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the criteria, together with monologues, are in evidence at this 
point: Megadorus announces departure at 579, eo lavatum; 
Euclio departs at 586 with the words ibo ad te; there is vacant 
stage and no clue is given as to the identity of the oncoming 
actor. | 

In this play our criteria render a service towards the rehabil- 
itation of the text. At 363, according to the manuscripts, Py- 
thodicus makes his sole appearance. The whole scene has been 
carefully discussed by Goetz™ with the conclusion that, owing to 
the process of retractatio, the name Strobilus has in some un- 
known manner been changed to Pythodicus. Goetz admits that 
certain solution is attended with great difficulty. I believe that 
the name Pythodicus should be changed to Strobilus 
for the following reasons: Strobilus does not announce his de- 
parture while departure is provided for Staphyla, Congrio, the 
cooks, and others by the words of Strobilus in 362, duc istos 
intro, and so it would seem that Plautus had intended that Stro- 
bilus should remain on the stage; no new entrance is announced; 
the speech in 363-70 harmonizes with the words of Strobilus in 
351-2; and finally, with a division point at 370, the division 
comes to an end with the usual monologue, and in no other in- 
stance in Plautus is such a final monologue spoken by any 
other than one of the actors who has recently been on the stage. 
The introduction of a new character in such a situation is un- 
paralleled. For these reasons, in addition to the other possible 
reasons which are mentioned by Goetz, I believe that the speech 
in 363-70 must be assigned to Strobilus. 

Baccuipes. The division points are at 108, 367, 525, 572, 
924, and 1075, thus making seven divisions. Leo includes 169, 
though in a note he admits some doubt as to whether it is really 
‘a division point, and says nothing about 572. It is true that 
the departure of both Pistoclerus and Lydus is indicated at 169 
by the words sequere hac me ac tace, and that no clue as to the 
coming of Chrysalus is given. Our criteria would seem to indi- 
cate a break were it not for the words of Pistoclerus, which 
show that he saw Chrysalus coming before he had left the 
stage, and so, vadatum amore, he had remained on the 


11 praef. Aul. p. VIII. 


12 qui abire hinc nullo pacto possim, si velim; ita me vadatum amore vinctumque at- 
tines, 180-1. 
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stage in silence until Chrysalus had finished his opening speech. 
This is the second of the instances referred to above, in connec- 
‘tion with the Asinaria, and we may anticipate somewhat so that 
the present point may be perfectly clear. At Asinaria 809 no 
division should be made because the apparent break served only 
to separate two successive appearances of the same characters 
whose conversation should have been continuous. At Cistellaria 
630 and at Curculio 461 real divisions occur which separate 
similar appearances but in both of these cases there are mono- 
logues—in the former, that of Melaenis, in the latter, that of the 
choragus. In the Mercator we find three places, 543, 691, 802, 
where no real division exists but monologues are spoken which 
separate two successive appearances of the same character. We 
thus seem to be justified in formulating a general rule: when 
we have two successive appearances of the same character which 
are separated by a monologue spoken by a character who re- 
mains on the stage, no real division-point exists either imme- 
diately before or after the monologue, unless departure is ex- 
pressly announced. This rule is not violated at Cistellaria 630 
because Melaenis leaves the stage. 

With regard to 572 Leo states ‘‘ohne Pause anzuschliessen ist 
572.’’ Notwithstanding this statement our criteria point to a 
division here. The departure of both Pistoclerus and Mnesilo- 
chus is indicated at 572, there is vacant stage, and no clue is 
given as to the identity of the oncoming parasite who opens 
with a monologue. The principle enunciated in the preceding 
paragraph is not violated here because the poet has taken ex- 
press care to show that Pistoclerus had left the stage. 

The question as to whether a division-point exists at 924, as 
Leo intimates, presents certain difficulties. Chrysalus retires 
at 912 only to reappear at 924, when he begins a long monologue. 
There is no sign of departure for Nicobulus and in 978 Chry- 
salus says sed Priamum astantem eccum ante portam video, but 
the question of Nicobulus in 979, quoianam vox prope me sonat? 
would seem to indicate that he had just entered the stage. Our 
criteria are not so clear at this point as they usually are, but 
recourse to the development of the plot shows the possibility of 
a division: Chrysalus merely must get the letter from the son 
of Nicobulus, and this fact accounts for his short absence; his 
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monologue in mythological fashion informs the audience of the 
progress of his schemes; the delivery of the letter to Nicobulus 
might well start a new division which would be opened by the 
monologue of Chrysalus. Opposed to this view is the principle 
enunciated above, for two successive appearances of Nicobulus 
are separated by the monologue of Chrysalus, and he remains 
on the stage. The point cannot be settled with absolute certain- 
ty, but the probabilities are that a division-point should be in- 
dicated at 924 on account of the fact that the development of 
the plot requires a division-point here, and also because the 


- general tone of Chrysalus’ monologue shows that he feels the 


necessity of acquainting the audience with the progress of his 
schemes; this fact would properly open a new division. 

A division-point might be imagined at 384, but Lydus prob- 
ably merely retired to one side of the stage so as not to inter- 
fere with the monologue of Mnesilochus. There he met Philox- 
enus and together they came on at the signal, sed eccos video 
wmcedere patrem scdalis et magistrum. One might postulate a 
break just after 520 but stage cannot be vacant for Pistoclerus 
could not have left before Mnesilochus came on. 

Captivi. In this play we find for the first time an exact cor- 
respondence between the act divisions as they appear in the 
manuscripts and the divisions established by our criteria at 194, 
460, 767, 921. Leo however indicates only four divisions, as he 
would terminate the first at 460. He makes no comment on this 
decision. I think it certain that a division-point occurs at 194, 
as all the criteria are in evidence with the possible ex- 
ception of the monologues. It has already been shown that we 
do not always find all of the criteria in active operation, and 
also that monologues alone are not sufficient evidence upon 
which to establish a division-point. 

In this play we notice certain speeches which call for detailed 
attention, those at 497, 515, and 908. The last speech has been 
discussed by Prescott’? with the conclusion that it gives to Erga- 
silus, who has just spoken, time to change his réle. Leo says, 
‘‘der Monolog des puer ist neutral.’’ He also compares the 
parasite’s monologue in 461 and suggests that the two mono- 
logues of the parasite, like that of the choragus in the Curculio, 


13 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 38. 
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take the place of a XOPOY. With regard to the present discus- 
sion, it may be noted that the three speeches all show the pos- 
sible conclusion that division-points should be indicated just be- 
fore they severally begin. However we may add that, while 
some of the criteria are present, we are not justified in indicat- 
ing divisions for these speeches are explanatory of action which 
has occurred off the stage, and hence division-points cannot be 
said to exist at these places. The question as to possible changes 
of réle does not lie within the compass of this paper. 

Casina. In this play the division points are at 143, 514, 758, 
and 954, with exact correspondence to the tradition act-divi- 
sions, and also to those marked by Leo. 

CisTELLARIA. This play cannot be satisfactorily discussed on 
account of the existence of numerous lacunae and fragments. 
. The division-points are at 148, 202, 630, and 652. Leo intimates 
that there may be a division-point at 304, but I believe that 
this possibility ought to be ignored because the following frag- 
ments render it too difficult a matter to decide. The speech of 
Auxilium, 148-202, presents a situation which has not been en- 
countered thus far. It is really the prologue to the play, and 
yet it does not come at the beginning. We have been disregard- 
ing the vacant stage which usually exists at the end of the pro- 
logue, and for that reason we have one division-point here (148) 
that really ought not to be counted, but we are forced to allow 
it because the prologue is not in its usual place and we have no 
means, except violent transposition, of restoring it. At 630 a 
situation occurs similar to that of Asinaria 809, namely that 
the same character speaks both before and after the break. In 
all probability the break was very short, as is indicated by the 
words rem elocuta swm tibt omnem, and just enough time was 
allowed for Melaenis to disappear and to reappear with Sele- 
nium. With regard to 652 Leo states, ‘‘652 kann unmittelbar 
anschliessen.”’ But this is not the case, for all of our criteria, 
with the single exception of the monologue, show a division- 
point at this place. The departure of Alcesimarchus with Sele- 
nium is shown by the words abiit, apstulit mulierem, and the de- 
parture of Melaenis by the words ibo, persequar iam illum intro; 
there is vacant stage; and no clue is given as to the identity of 
the oncoming actors. The absence of monologues is not a sufii- 
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cient reason why a division point should not be indicated at 
this place. One might imagine a division point at 773, but this 
cannot be, for Lampadio did not leave the stage before Demipho 
appeared. 

CurcuLio. The divisions of this play correspond exactly with 
the traditional act-divisions and are 215, 370, 461, and 590. 
Leo however does not allow a division-point at 590. All of our 
criteria indicate it for Cappadox departs at 588 and Therapon- 
tigonus at 590; there is vacant stage; no clue as to the identity 
of the oncoming Curculio is given; and in addition we find 
short monologues both before and after the break. The speech 
of the choragus, 462-86, has aroused some comment. Leo calls 
it a ‘‘richtiges Intermezzo’’ and it might be taken as giving an 
opportunity for change of rédle..* For our purposes, however, it 
may be considered as serving the same end as the other speeches 
mentioned in connection with Asinaria 809, viz. to separate two 
successive appearances of the same set of actors. The exist- 
ence of such speeches as these strengthens our hypothesis that 
Plautus used no chorus because these speeches admirably fill in 
an otherwise awkward pause. Furthermore, they show that the 
play was to be presented as a fairly continuous whole, because 
such pains are taken to occupy the stage during a wait caused 
by the disappearance and reappearance of the same set of 
actors. 

Epipicus. Division-points exist at 165, 319, 381, and 606. 
Leo has the same results. It might appear at first sight that 
there is a division-point at 525 but Periphanes remains on the 
stage as is indicated by the word peregre of 533. There is a 
possibility also at 665, because Epidicus announces his depar- 
ture, abeo intro, and we have no clue as to who will next ap- 
pear. Leo states that no division point is to be found here and 
I am inclined to agree because there is no monologue at the eu- 
trance of Periphanes and Apoecides, and the general tone of 
Epidicus’ remarks, 675-8, does not indicate that he had just 
entered the stage. 

MENAECHMI. We find division-points at 225, 445, 558, 700, 
and 965. Leo says, ‘‘fiinf, nicht sechs oder sieben, denn sowohl 
V. 558 als 1049 geht das Spiel weiter;’’ in other words, neither 


14 cf. Prescott, op. cit. p. 26, ἢ. 3. 
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558 nor 1049 are division-points. 1049 is certainly a division- 
point for the statement of Messenio in 1038, hic me mane, is 
equivalent to an announcement of entrance and hence there is 
no break at 1049. With regard to 558 I am also unable to agree 
with Leo. The ancilla departs at 548 as is shown by the words 
of Menaechmus II in 550,᾽5 and he himself departs at 558. No 
clue is given as to the identity of the oncoming actors, and the 
stage is vacant. In addition to these reasons there is a mono- 
logue to close the division and the plot demands a break at this 
place. 

The new divisions correspond with the traditional acts ex- 
cept that we indicate a break at 965. This break is demanded 
by the announced departure of the three characters, vacant 
stage, no clue as to the identity of the oncoming Messenio, and 
the monologue by Menaechmus which closes the division and 
the one by Messenio which opens the next division; the develop- 
ment of the plot also necessitates this break, for, after the de- 
parture of the old man and the doctor, the seizure of Menaech- 
mus and his rescue by Messenio fittingly begin the scene intro- 
ductory to the recognition of the two Menaechmi. 

Mercator. Our division-points occur at 224, 498, 587, 666, 
and 829, and the same results are found by Leo. He puts to- 
gether 543, 691, and 802 with the intimation that they do not 
mark divisions, but he adduces no proof for his statement. In 
the absence of his proof it may be well to examine the three 
places. At 543 Demipho begins a monologue which separates 
the two appearances of Lysimachus; at 691 Lysimachus has a 
monologue which separates the appearances of Dorippa; at 789 
Lysimachus’ monologue performs the same service for Syra. 
We have already anticipated the treatment of this point in 
connection with the Bacchides. Suffice it to say here that the 
first character leaves the stage to fulfill his part in the economy 
of the play, and the monologue is spoken in order to fill up the 
pause which would otherwise result. 

Mies Guorrosus. Our division points occur at 78, 595, 946, 
and 1393, in correspondence with the traditional act-divisions. 
Leo indicates but three parts ‘‘nach dem Vorspiel, Einschnitte 
sind 595 und 946 (nicht 1394).’’ Presumably he would mark 


15 abiit, operuit fores. 
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a division at 78, since the speech of Palaestrio which follows 
is really the prologue as is the speech of Auxilium in the Cistel- 
taria. The few lines just preceding 1394 (1378-93) have been 
discussed by Prescott’* with the conclusion that the puwer speech 
was written for the purpose of allowing the miles to retire into 
his house preparatory to his reappearance in the next division. 
This in itself is proof enough that a division-point exists at 1393, 
for there the puer departs. We may recall the principle enun- 
ciated in connection with the Bacchides. Since the puer speech 
separates the two appearances of Pyrgopolinices and the puer 
then leaves the stage, we appear to be justified in claiming a 
division-point at 1393. Leo gives no reason why he refuses a 
division here, but possibly he regarded the matter included in 
946-1347 as an unbroken whole as he indicates.* 


MosTELLARIA. This play brings us face to face with a new 
situation. According to our criteria the play has only three 
divisions with division-points at 858 and 1040. This makes a 
first division which is out of proportion to the other two sec- 
tions, or to any other division which we have had thus far. Leo 
admits this same division of the play according to the criterion 
of vacant stage, but he would find ‘‘ Aktschliisse’’ at both 347 
and at 431, and he says ‘‘Das Stiick hat wirklich 5 Akte.’’ He 
then adds that Tranio’s function caused him to remain on the 
stage ‘‘bis zum volligen Gelingen’’ as did Medea and Hecuba in 
the plays of Euripides. I think that this contention of Leo’s 
vitiates his theory of division making. He admits certain di- 
visions where the stage is vacant and then proceeds to postulate 
two division-points at which the stage under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can be vacant, for at 347 three persons remain on the 
stage, and at 431 Tranio retires to the insidiae. It would un- 
deniably be convenient, from the modern point of view, to have 
these five divisions but they do not exist in the play. Appar- 
ently Plautus did not intend to have any division-point until 
858, because he purposely kept Tranio on the stage until his 
machinations were concluded, and not until then was he allow- 
ed to leave. The contention of Leo proves that he does not re- 
gard vacant stage as necessary and indispensable for a division- 


16 op. cit. p. 34 ff. 
17 Plaut. Forsch. p. 161. Cf. Prescott, loc. cit. n.1. 
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point. This is not a tenable position for how can there be a 
break in the action when persons remain on the stage? 

Prersa. The division-points are 167, 250, 328, 399, 752. Leo 
has the same results but adds 52. This cannot be a division- 
point, as may be shown by comparison with Mercator 543, 691, 
and 802 at which points Leo does not allow breaks. The cases 
are identical as in all four we find monologues which separate 
successive appearances of the same actor. In this case the mon- 
ologue of Saturio separates two successive appearances of Toxi- 
lus. If Leo did not allow divisions in the Mercator, he should 
not mark one here. 

Pornuuus. There is little to say concerning this play as the 
new divisions correspond both with the traditional act-divisions 
and also with those established by Leo. 

Pseupouus. The division-points are 573a, 766, 904, 1051, 
and 1245. The same results are given by Leo. These. divisions 
correspond with the traditional act-divisions with one exception, 
viz. that Act IV must be divided at 1051. All of our criteria 
indicate a division at this point, and in addition a break is de- 
manded by the development of the plot, for, by the departure 
of Simia and Pseudolus, opportunity is given for the develop- 
ment of the schemes of Simo and Ballio. 

The division-point at 573a has given rise to endless comment, 
for this is one of the few places where a hint is given as to the 
oceupaney of vacant stage. As this subject is foreign to the 
present investigation, I will not touch on it further than to 
say that, as in Cistellaria 630, a break must exist in order to 
furnish time for the departure and reappearance of Pseudolus. 
The remark of Pseudolus, interea vos tibicen hic delectaverit, 
is doubtless a joke, and he takes the audience into his confidence 
as Aristophanes does often. 

Rupvens. This play is particularly interesting from the pres- 
ent view-point as it affords considerable opportunity for nice 
work in the discrimination of vacant stage. Our criteria point 
to divisions at 289, 592, 891, 1190, and 1280, thus making six 
divisions. Leo finds seven as he adds a division-point at 184. 
I cannot concur in this for the entrance of Palaestra is demand- 
ed by the previous conversation which reported the shipwreck, 
and in addition the words errabit illaec hodie of 177 practically 
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announce her entrance. As the criterion of announcement of 
entrance was not observed by Leo he marked a division-point at 
184. Possibly vacant stage occurs at 457 but here again there 
is practical announcement of entrance, for Sceparnio is bring- 
ing the water which Ampelisca sent him to fetch. At 484 we 
find another opportunity for vacant stage but in 442 we find 
the words sed quid ego misera video procul in litore? meum 
erum lenonem Siciliensemque hospitem. The monologue of 
Sceparnio serves to fill in the time which the leno and the hospes 
consume in coming from procul to the stage. 

A very interesting point is introduced at 688 by the words 
of Trachalio addressed to Palaestra and Ampelisca, adsidite hic 
in ara, and the question is, when did the girls leave the ara, and 
the stage? As noted above, the scene-headings are useless for 
they do not mention the girls, since the girls are mutes. They 
are on the stage at 707, and we find scattering references to 
them as far as 882. Possibly they leave at 885, when Plesidip- 
pus takes away Labrax, though no sign of their departure is 
given. This theory is rendered tenable by the words of the 
Lorarius*® and by those of Daemones.*® 

There is apparent vacant stage at 906 as Daemones has spok- 
en a monologue and announces his departure without giving 
elue as to the identity of the oncoming actor, unless his words 
sed Gripus servus noster quid rerum gerat miror are intended 
as such a clue. Since Gripus enters at the conclusion of the 
monologue it is probable that Plautus meant that the words 
quoted above should serve as announcement of his entrance, 
for the development of the plot does not demand ἃ division- 
point here. The stage is also apparently vacant at 1264 for both 
Daemones and Gripus depart, but the words of Daemones to 
Trachalio in 1223, recipe te huc rusum, serve as the announce- 
ment of the entrance of Trachalio and hence there can be no 
real vacant stage. 

Sticuus. The division points are at 154, 401, 504, 640, and 
672, thus making six divisions. Leo marks but four divisions, 
omitting 154 and 672, but otherwise having the same division- 
points. I mark a division at 154 because I do not think that 


18 879-80, suadeo ut ad nos abeant potius, dum recipis. 


19 1045-8, where he signifies that his wife has seen the girls, and so they must have gone 
to the house. 
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the command of Panegyris*® is a sufficient sign of entrance. 
Gelasimus comes on unannounced and is discovered by Crocotium 
as is shown by her statement.*4 At 672 we find another instance 
of the principle which we enunciated in the discussion of the 
Bacchides. Sangarinus and Stichus have two successive appear- 
ances which are separated by the monologue of Stephanium. She 
does not remain on the stage, and hence I mark a division just 
before the beginning of her monologue. 


TrinuMMus. The divisions of this play coincide exactly with 
the traditional act-divisions and with the divisions marked by 
Leo, with but one exception and that is 728, which is added by 
Leo. -This at first appears to be a division-point for all the 
criteria are apparently in evidence, but closer examination shows 
that the entrance of Callicles and Megaronides was announced 
at 614. Stasimus remains on the stage to meet Lysiteles and 
Lesbonicus and, after the departure of the three, Callicles and 
Megaronides return. Therefore no division-point can occur at 
728. 

TRUCULENTUS. The division-points occur at 447, 644, 698, 
making four divisions. Leo obtains the same results. 

VipuuaRiA. This play is too fragmentary for discussion. 


II 


The application of the criteria to the plays of Terence may 
now be of interest, as his comedies were composed under con- 
ditions quite similar to those which influenced Plautus. The 
most recent articles which deal with the divisions in the plays 
of Terence are Leo, Der Monolog; Keym, De Fabulis Terenti 
in Actus Diwidendis (Giessen, 1911); Flickinger, XOPOY in 
Terence’s Heauton (Classical Philology, VII, p. 24 ff.); and 
Skutsch, XOPOY bei Terenz, Hermes 47. p. 141 ff. 

The traditional division of the plays of Terence into five acts 
each has been rejected with good reason by commentators, and 
both Leo and Keym have endeavored to locate the original divi- 
sions. Leo divided the plays using the same criterion which he 
had used for Plautus, and Keym concluded that the plays 
should be divided into three acts each. My discussion of Plautus 


20 Gelasimum huc arcessito. 
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showed that the occurrence of the monologue was not an unfail- 
ing criterion, and the arguments there adduced have equal 
weight with regard to Leo’s division of the plays of Terence. 
Keym’s thesis has already been reviewed by Flickinger’ who 
showed that the tripartite division made by Keym was not 
tenable. The field is therefore open for a new attempt to find 
the original divisions in the plays of Terence. For the sake 
of uniformity and convenience, I shall use the numbering of the 
lines-which is given in the edition of Tyrrell. 

AnpriA. This play has but two parts and the division-point is 
just after 819, coincident with the beginning of Act V. Leo 
would divide the play at 227, 300 (possibly), and 625. A brief 
examination will show that there can be no division-point at any 
of these places. At 226 Davos says, sed Mysis ab ea egreditur, 
and hence no division-point can occur here as the entrance of 
the oncoming actor is announced. The same contention holds 
true of both 300 and 625, as in both of these cases Pamphilus 
remains on the stage, and so the stage cannot be said to be 
vacant. Keym’s division into three acts is as follows: 1-300, 
301-819, 820-981. It has just been shown that 300 cannot be 
a division point and so the three act division for this play falls 
to the ground. 

HeAavuton TrmoroUMENOS. This play has five division-points 
at 170, 409, 873, and 1002. Flickinger originally announced the 
break at 170.2 409 is coincident with the ending of Act II and 
872 with that of Act IV. Leo divides the play at 229, 409, 748, 
and 873. 229 cannot be a division-point as the stage is not 
vacant for Clitipho does not leave; the same is true of 748 as 
Syrus remains on the stage aside. Keym’s divisions are 1-409, 
410-872, 873-1067 ; he passes over 170 and so his first division is 
really the sum of two divisions; he also passes over 1002, and 
there can be no doubt that this is a division point as all the 
eriteria are in evidence. 

Eunucuus. The division-points according to our criteria are 
206, 538, 614, and 816, thus making five divisions. Leo finds 
but two ‘‘ Hinschnitte,’’ 538 and 615, which are correct, but he 
does not notice the other two. Keym’s divisions are 1-390, 391- 
816, 817-1094, his argument being wholly derived from the 


1 Class. Phil. VII, p. 499. 
2 op. cit. 
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development of the plot. A division-point cannot occur at 390 
for Parmeno remains on the stage. 

Puormio. There are four divisions with division-points at 152, 
566, and 819. Leo’s division-points are 152, 314, 566, and 765. 
314 cannot be'a division-point as Geta remains on-the stage. At 
762 the entrance of Demipho is announced in the words pater 
adulescentis venit, and so 765 cannot be a division-point. Keym’s 
divisions are 1-314, 315-566, 567-1055. Keym’s argument, 
aliquantum temporis intercedere oportet, is not valid with regard 
to 314. 

Hecyra. This play has six divisions with division-points at 
197, 280, 515, 576, and 798. Leo has five ‘‘ Einschnitte,’’ 122, 280, 
515, 576, and 798, which agree with the divisions established by 
our own criteria, the first alone excepted, and 122 must be a 
typographical error for 197. Keym’s divisions are 1-280, 281- 
576, 577-880. His first division is again the sum of two divisions, 
for 197 is certainly a division-point. 

ADELPHOE. This play contains eight divisions me division- 
points at 154, 287, 354, 516, 591, 712, and 786. Leo divides the 
play at 154, 287, 516, 712, and 854. Barring certain omissions, 
the only difference between Leo’s divisions and those established 
by our criteria is that he passes over 786 and includes 854; this 
cannot be a division-point as Demea remains on the stage. 
Keym’s divisions are 1-287, 288-712, 713-997. It is true that 
these divisions all end at correct division-points, but Keym 
passes over division-points which are apparently certain in his 
endeavor to force the play into a tripartite division. 
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STUDIES ΟΝ LEOPARDI 


I 


THE ATTITUDE OF LEOPARDI TOWARD 
ROMANTICISM 


It is only in the last few years that the publication of the 
papers left by Leopardi in the hands of his friend Antonio Ran- 
ieri has cleared up many matters that were formerly very un- 
certain. The most important of these recently published works 
is the vast collection of notes called by their author the ‘‘Zibal- 
done’’ and printed under the title of ‘‘Pensieri di Varia Filo- 
sofia e di Bella Letteratura.’” It includes an immense number of 
reflections on various subjects such as philology, grammar, litera- 
ture, art, style, history, philosophy, and so on. It is the rough 
material for a number of most important works, some few of 
which are found among the approved prose and poetry of Leo- 
pardi. By far the greater portion of these notes remained in 
the condition in which they are found in the ‘‘Zibaldone,’’ be- 
cause their author was never physically strong enough to under- 
take the labor of collecting them and adding to them. 

Other compositions of Leopardi, also left in the hands of 
Ranieri at Naples after the poet’s death, have been published 
in a volume called ‘‘Seritti Vari Inediti di Giacomo Leopardi 
dalle Carte Napoletane.’’ Among these various productions, the 
‘‘Discorso di un Italiano intorno alla Poesia Romantica’’ is of 
peculiar value in the consideration of Leopardi’s attitude to- 


+ Published by Successori Le Monnier, Firenze, 1898-1907, 
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ward romanticism as understood by him. An analysis of it will 
be given presently. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the failure of ro- 
manticism to gain a firm foothold in Italy. In the dearth of 
better examples Leopardi is often cited as an exponent of this 
movement, so popular in other countries. This statement is al- 
ways made with distinct reservations, and the conclusion is gen- 
erally reached that Leopardi was a severe classicist in form, but 
was influenced by many elements contributing to the romantic 
outbreak. Much has been said in support of both contentions, 
and examination of the ‘‘Canti’’ and of the ‘‘Prose Morali’’ 
would seem to disclose a reasonable basis for both views. 

The ‘‘Zibaldone’’ and other miscellaneous writings shed a great 
deal of light upon Leopardi’s attitude. Although the major por- 
tion of what he writes is distinctly inimical to romanticism, 
it is quite often the case that he shows leanings and desires that 
may well be called romantic. Strongly influenced by his read- 
ing of French philosophical writers, by his own natural inclina- 
tions and by his bodily suffering, he devotes page after page 
of his notes to a glorification, in fact to a deification of nature 
and of the primitive stages of human history. His whole being 
is in revolt against the conditions that surround him. He builds 
up a system of philosophy that has as one of its elements the 
unavoidable misery of man in the condition of civilization and 
in the presence of truth. 

Turning to other documents, we find among Leopardi’s sup- 
pressed productions a number of efforts characterized by roman- 
ticism. Among these is the ‘‘ Diario d’Amore,’’ written in 1819 
at the age of nineteen years, an unfinished and extravagant con- 
ception based upon a sudden and violent fancy of the poet for 
his cousin Geltrude Cassi.” Two canzoni found among the Neapo- 
litan papers also bear testimony to his romantic leanings.’ 

Clear as many of these indications of romantic feeling are, 
they are overshadowed by the evidence in favor of classical tra- 


*See Scritti Vari Inediti di Giacomo Leopardi dalle carte Napoletane, 
Firenze, Successori Le Monnier, 1910, pp. 165-182. 
“Per una Donna Malata di Malattia Lunga e Mortale.’ 
‘Nella Morte di una Donna Fatta Trucidare col suo 
Portato dal Corruttore per Mano ed Arte di un Chirurgo,’ 
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dition. Whenever Leopardi indulged in literary or artistic 
criticism he left no doubt of the direction in which his preference 
lay. There are many attacks upon romanticism to be found 
among the scattered entries of the ‘‘Zibaldone,’’ but all are 
presented together in ἃ prose article written in 1819 and pub- 
lished in 1910 among the ‘‘Seritti Vari’’.* This article is en- 
titled ‘‘Discorso di un Italiano intorno alla Poesia Romantica’’. 
It was originally intended as an answer to some observations 
that had appeared in Lo Spettatore Italiano. In fact Leopardi 
first called his article ‘‘Intorno alle Osservazioni del Cavaliere 
Lodovico di Breme sulla Poesia Moderna’’. Later he decided 
to change the title of the piece and to withhold it from pub- 
lication, because others had answered the article in Lo Spettatore. 
Moreover, he did not think that Italians were sufficiently im- 
pressed by the observations he was answering to heed a simple 
refutation of them. 

A summary of the contents of this ‘‘Discorso’’ follows: 

In theory the romanticists attempt to make poetry metaphys- - 
ical; to destroy all illusions that spring from the imagination; 
to appeal to the intellect. They forget that in order to produce 
its effect poetry must deceive. Not truth but the semblance of 
truth—fact clothed in beautiful settings—is the object of the 
poet’s art. In the best poetry there should also be a popular 
appeal. In practice the romanticists do not abide by their 
theories, but they adopt all sorts of bizarre and out-of-the-way 
conceptions. 

Genuine delight can come only from nature. This is shown 
by the pleasure derived from the primitive elements in the an- 
cient poets. Modern children share the fanciful illusions of the 
ancients, peopling the world with beautiful creations. The ro- 
manticists are wrong to strive against these natural feelings 
by an appeal to reason. Reason destroys imagination; as a man 
grows in intellect his fancy becomes weak. Hence the poet 
should try not to follow the principles of science, but to release 
. faney from the bonds of reason. 

The romanticists wish to drag poetry from the ancient state 
of nature to the modern condition of civilization. ‘‘Because 
one of the principal differences between romantic poets and our 
poets, a difference in which many others are summed up, con- 
sists in this: that our poets sing of nature and of the eternal 
and changeless matters and shapes and things of beauty, in 


4“ Scritti Vari, pp. 183-272. 
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short, of the works of God, while the romanticists treat of civili- 
zation, of what is transitory and mutable—of the works of men.’’ 

Three reasons may be assigned for the undeniable popularity of 
romanticism. First of all, the taste of the reading public is 
corrupt; future critics will be amazed at the vogue of the ro- 
mantic poets just as nineteenth century critics wonder at the lik- 
ing for the absurdities of the seicento. The second reason is to be 
found in many men’s lack of feeling, caused partly by nature, 
partly by civilization; let the English and the Germans write 
for such readers if they choose. Third and most important of 
the reasons for the spread of romantic poetry is its novelty; 
singularity and strangeness are always attractive; hence it is 
no wonder that the reading public is drawn to the outlandish 
imitations and conceptions of the romantic movement. The 
vagaries of the school tend to excite laughter rather than fear. 

The poets of the new movement deny that the illusions of the 
ancient world can be used in. the scientific modern age. They 
forget that the province of poetry is the imagination and not the 
intellect. Separated as he is from nature, a modern writer 
must study the ancient poets closely. The wholesale rejection 
of the stories of antiquity is absurd. By this it is not meant that 
the old poets must be imitated slavishly or pedantically; they 
must be studied for the sake of their natural point of view— 
so hard to attain in modern times. It is the opponents of the 
classics who are pedantic in their sweeping condemnation of 
ancient models. 

Romanticists hold that sentiment belongs peculiarly to their 
style of poetry. This pretension is refuted by citations from 
Homer and Vergil. Vergil is to be considered an excellent por- 
trayer of the feelings that are called modern. The romanticists 
by indicating Petrarch as an example of their poetic manner 
contradict themselves. Their whole position is absurd, because 
sentiment exists in nature. Expressed by the ancients it is 
spontaneous; expressed by the moderns it is artificial and over- 
done. The nineteenth century poets aim at psychological in- 
terpretation, at a science of the human mind. But though they 
know more than the ancients knew about the workings of human 


thought, they are unable to express their knowledge naturally. 


Romantic poetry contains much that is monstrous, little that 
is moderate or harmonious. It is all sentiment; scorning the 
stories of ancient mythology, it does not hesitate to adopt arti- 
ficial foreign imagery. The ancients peopled nature with many 
beautiful creations; they attributed life to inanimate objects; 
life is more attractive than death, and with all their theories the 
romanticists are unable altogether to refrain from the practices 
of ancient poets. 


ae 
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In imitations of nature the essential element is wonder. Ro- 
manticism loses this effect by a too literal picture of nature. 


The closing pages of the ‘‘Discorso’’ contain an appeal to the 
young men of Italy to preserve the glorious artistic traditions 
of their country. As he feels that Italian literature is closer than 
that of any other nation to Latin and Greek literature, Leo- 
pardi urges all patriotic Italians to unite in resisting the flood 
of romanticism flowing from the North, which would fain de- 
stroy the stronghold of good taste and of classical tradition. 

Reading of the entries in. the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ for the years 1818 
to 1823 shows that Leopardi’s enthusiasm for the literature of 
classical antiquity was not less striking than his depreciation of 
modern letters. He pays tribute after tribute to Homer and 
to other great masters of antiquity, to the ancient languages, to 
ancient style. He proclaims as absurd the idea that only the 
moderns understand nature and can interpret her moods. He 
maintains that the writers of ancient times were truer to nature 
than those of the modern world; that the imitation and interpre- 
tation of nature have always been inevitable, and here the an- 
cients may be esteemed to excel the moderns; that Homer and 
Anacreon represent the true imitation of nature, while the ro- 
mantie poets often tend toward over-sentimentalism and arti- 
ficiality. In short Leopardi tells us that it is only through 
recourse to ancient writings that we can hope to compose in a 
natural way, and that it is impossible really to equal the great 
Greek productions. He says: ‘‘The eternal sources of the great 
as well as of the beautiful are the writers, the works of all kinds, 
the examples, the customs, the feelings of the ancients; and by 
the ancients every remarkable mind of our times is fed.’” 

In view of Leopardi’s expressed abhorrence for romanticism, 
as he conceived it, it may well be asked why he typifies certain 
fundamental tendencies that are often, and with some reason, 
called romantic. The answer to this question is to be found in 
the fact that he had a very distorted notion of romanticism. At 
the time when he was forming his ideals of literary composition, 
and writing his first great poems, he had never left his home in 


‘ Pensieri di Varia Filosofia, ete., I, 402. 
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Recanati, and had enjoyed very few opportunities of making the 
acquaintance of literary men.” The library collected by his 
father was well supplied with classical works, but not nearly so 
well furnished with the output of modern authors. There is 
little evidence to show that Leopardi was acquainted with many 
of the best productions of contemporary literature. Even in 
later life he was not a great reader of modern works, largely 
because ill health prevented him from devoting much time to 
study. 

On the other hand, he was only too well acquainted with the 
works of revolutionary theorizers, who typified what seemed to 
him worst in the writings of the modern school. We have seen 
in his ‘‘ Discorso’’ how he chose to reply to one such production. 
He had a horror of display, of eccentricity, and of careless style 
in literary composition. Conservative by nature, he was alarmed 
at all efforts to break with classical tradition as far as the fun- 
damental art of poetry is concerned. A good example of his 
horror of display is to be found in a criticism of Lord Byron, 
which runs as follows: ‘‘The whole of the ‘Corsair’ of Lord 
Byron (I speak of the translation, I don’t know about the ori- 
ginal nor about his other works) is interwoven with dashes, not 
only between sentence and sentence, but between phrase and 
phrase, and very often even the phrase itself is divided and the 
substantive is separated from the adjective by these dashes (he 
comes very near dividing single words), which say to us at every 
turn, like the charlatan who shows some beautiful thing: ‘Pay 
attention, notice that this which is coming is a fine piece, observe 
this epithet, which is notable, linger over this expression, fix 
your mind on this image, ete.’, a thing which is displeasing to 
the reader.’” 

It may be remarked, by way of comment on the above citation, 
that Leopardi makes a plea for sobriety and modesty in literary 
composition. On the other hand, he shows clearly that he is 
not very conversant with the works of Byron. There is little 
evidence to show that he knew much about English or German 


6 He left Recanati for the first time in 1822. 

‘Cf. Pensierit di Varia Filosofia et di Bella Litterature, Vol. I, page 
325; for a later and more favorable criticism of Byron, see Vol. V, pp. 
214-215. 
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literature of modern times until long after he had formulated 
his artistic rules (and of course long after the ‘‘Discorso’’ was 
written). Even in later life, he does not indicate any very 
great knowledge of or interest in the best contemporary authors. 
There are many who are never mentioned in his notes. 

We are fortunate in possessing a statement of Leopardi that 
reveals his lofty conception of the importance of the lyric poem. 
Equally valuable is the description left by him of his method of 
writing a poem. These two passages follow, and are quoted in 
Italian, in order that nothing may be taken away from them by 
translation. 

‘*La lirica si pud chiamare la cima, il colmo, la sommita della 
poesia, la quale ὃ la sommita del discorso umano.’” 

Ὶ “ΠῊ 6 lyrie can be called the height, the culmination, the sum- 
mit of poetry, which is the summit of human speech.”’ 

“ΤΟ non ho scritto in mia vita se non pochissime e brevi poesie. 
Nello scriverle non ho mai sequito altro ch’un’ispirazione (o 
frenesia) sopraggiungendo la quale, in due minuti io formava 
il disegno e la distribuzione di tutto il componimento. Fatto 
questo, soglio sempre aspettare che mi torni un. altro momento, 
e tornandomi (che ordinariamente non succede se non di 1a a 
qualche mese), mi pongo allora a comporre, ma con tanta len- 
tezza, che non mi ἃ possibile di terminare una poesia, benché 
brevissima, in meno di due o tre settimane. Questo ὁ il mio 
metodo, 6 se l’ispirazione non mi nasce da sé, piu facilmente 
uscirebbe aéqua da un tronco, che un solo verso dal mio cervello. 
Gli altri possono poetare sempre che vogliono, ma io non ho 
questa facolta in nessun modo, e per quanto mi pregaste, sarebbe 
inutile, non perch’io non volessi compiacervi, ma perché non 
potrei.’” 

“1 have written in my life only very few and short poems. 
In writing them I have followed nothing but an inspiration (or 
frenzy) and when that would come upon me, I would form in 
two minutes the design and the distribution of the whole com- 
position. When this has been done, I am accustomed always to 


* Pensieri ete., Vol. I, p. 339 (written in 1820). 

* Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi, Vol. I, pp. 496-497. This statement 
is corroborated by suggestions, outlines and unfinished poems among the 
Carte Napoletane. Written in 1824. 
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wait until another moment comes to me, and when it does come 
(which ordinarily happens only some months later), I begin 
to compose, but with such slowness that it is not possible for me 
to finish a poem, even though extremely short, in less than two or 
three weeks. This is my method, and if the inspiration is not 
born in me of itself, water would sooner come from the trunk 
of a tree than a single verse from my brain. Others can write 
poetry whenever they wish, but I have not this faculty at all, 
and however much you might ask me, it would be useless, not 
because I should not want to accommodate you, but because I 
should not be able.’’ 

Perhaps the most valuable conclusions to be drawn from the 
utterances of Leopardi just quoted, are his appreciation of the 
great importance of poetry, his extreme care in composition, 
and his originality. If he had been a mere imitator of classical 
poetry, he would have felt able at any moment to grind out a 
few lines of respectable verse. His reverence for the sacred 
nature of the poetic art, and for classical poetry in particular, 
did not allow him to descend to such a practice. Throughout 
his life he never failed to recommend the most painstaking thor- 
oughness in literary composition.” 

The poems of Leopardi have been classified by Carducci in a 
manner so satisfactory that it would be futile to endeavor to 
make any improvements.” According to this classification there 
are two main divisions of Leopardi’s poetic output. The first 


_ extends from 1816 to 1826, that is to say from the ‘‘ Appressa- 


' mento della Morte’’ to the ‘‘Epistola a Carlo Pepoli.’’ It em- 


braces the period of Leopardi’s principal mental struggles and 
uncertainty; and is accompanied by constant progress in art. 
The second division extends from the ‘‘Risorgimento’’ (1828) 
to the author’s death in 1837, embodying the period of perfec- 


. tion in art and of the dominion of pessimism. 


The first division of poems ineludes the Elegiae pieces (1816- 
1818), the patriotic canzoni (1818 and January, 1820), the 
idyllic poems, the classic canzoni (1821-1823), and the ‘‘Epis- 


Of. the curious little poem beginning, ‘‘Quando fanciullo io venni’’ 
(written in 1828). H 

“Cf. Carducci, Degli Spiriti e delle Forme nella Poesia di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, 


τ πα 
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tola ἃ Carlo Pepoli’’ (1826). The later group embraces the 
second set of idylls (‘‘i grandi idilli’’, 1828-1830), the impas- 


sioned lyrics (1831-1833) and the philosophical poems (1834- ᾿ 


1837).” 

The poetry composed by Leopardi between 1816 and 1823 
reflects the philosophical studies that are found in the ‘‘Zibal- 
done ;’’ studies resulting as has been seen, in_a glorification of 
nature-and_a depreciation of civilization. These theories, joined 
to-his feeble health,impel-him to write in a pessimistic strain, 
and to look back with regret to the only world that he knows 
and loves—the ancient world. _ His original genius alone makes 
of him a truly modern poet. No matter under what form he 
chooses to clothe his ideas, whether he makes Brutus or Sappho 
his mouthpiece, he is expressing the despair and world-weariness. 


When Leopardi published his first ten canzoni in 1825, he 
wrote a preamble in which he delivered his own opinion of his 
work.” The sum and substance of the philosophy conveyed by 


of ineteenth century pessimist ἃ 


these poems is there indicated by him as follows: ‘‘All is vair¥ 


in the world except grief; grief is better than tedium; our life 
is good for nothing else than to despise itself; the necessity of 
an evil consoles common minds for that evil, but not great minds; 
everything is a mystery in the universe, except our unhappiness. ’’ 


Before discussing the romantic or non-romantic tendencies of) 


the earlier poems, it will be well perhaps to glance at the later 
ones, in order that a comprehensive outlook may be obtained over 
the whole of Leopardi’s poetic work. Whe most striking change 
noticeable in all his later productions is the new attitude toward 
nature and civilization.Y After the year 1823 comparatively few 


| pages were added to the ‘‘Zibaldone’’. But from them and from | 


other sources it is clear that Leopardi gradually modified his 
| CORT of nature, until at length he regarded her as the’piti- 
less foe of mankind. “At the same time his estimate of the value 
of civilization shows a correspondingly great divergence from 
that of his earlier years. VAs far as personal feelings are con- 
cerned, his pessimism seems deeper than ever before. No other 


“This classification follows exactly that of Carducci. 
% See Scrittt Letterari di Giacomo Leopardi, ete., per cura di Giovanni 
Mestica, Firenze, Successori Le Monnier, 1899. Vol. II., pp. 283-285, 
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conclusion can possibly be drawn from the reading of the ma- 
jority of his later compositions. 

The best insight into his philosophical views toward nature 
and civilization is to be obtained from a consideration. of his last 
and most profound lyrie poem, ‘‘La Ginestra’’. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that the development therein traced is not 
| the result of a sudden shift of view-point, but that it is the eul- 
mination of a great deal of profound thought. 

‘‘La Ginestra’’ is the poem which, above all others, represents 
Leopardi’s Neapolitan period. It is the deepest and the most 
philosophical of the Canti, and in many ways the most important. 
It represents the final phase of the author’s thought. The late 
poems all evince an ever increasing horror at the remorseless 
cruelty of the power of nature that had formerly been so adored. 
‘La Ginestra’’ is the final expression of dismay, an outery 
against the ruthless destructiveness of nature. Living beside 
Mount Vesuvius, Leopardi could see and imagine the desolation 
wrought by a volcanic eruption. Moved to the bottom of his 
heart by his reflections, he urges the union of men against the 
| forces of nature, the abandonment of war, the linking of all 
_ possible means for opposing natural harshness and cruelty. 
_ Human thought, he says, is the one power that has made any 
_-headway against the principle of destruction; this it has done 
| by effecting civilization. \/ 

In this poem the reader discovers a point of view almost dia- 
metrically opposite to that held by Leopardi as a younger man. 
Thus his philosophy has completely changed since the time when 
he wrote the ‘‘Discorso’’, in opposition to the extravagance of 
the romantic school. His artistic ideals do not show a correspond- 
ing change. Investigation serves only to confirm what Leopardi 
hoped and expected in early life. His literary career represents 

| a gradual advance toward the classical perfection. to which he 
-aspired, and which he thought was to be found above all in the 
/ works of the ancients. 

With this brief review of the poems of Leopardi in mind, we 
may notice some of his traits that can be ealled distinctly ro- 
mantic. Without trying to pick out inconsequential minutiae, 
we can at once point to the deification of the natural state of 
humanity, contempt for materiai progress, strong individualism 
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and subjectivity, and the discontent that has often beet referred 
to in critical works under the name of ‘‘mal de siécle’’ or ‘‘doglia 
mondiale.’’ 

The fact that at once forces itself upon the attention of the 
student of Leopardi is that the romantic tendencies just enumer- 
ated are all connected with the poet’s philosophy of life, and not 
with his artistic theories. Futhermore, some of these tendencies 
inclined to become less prominent and even to pass entirely away, 

r to be replaced by opposite sentiments, as the poet grew older. 

Site retained, however, his personal discontent with his surround- 
| ings, and his individuality, as long as he lived. We may say with 

justice that characteristics such as love of nature, defiance of 

environment, general unhappiness, and strong expression of 
personality were shared by Leopardi with prominent members 

‘of the romantic movement. Tinged with romanticism also is his 
attitude toward love, which he seemed to consider the sole com- 
fort of man, and the last of the great illusions. But no treatment 
of these themes could be less romantic, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, than that of Leopardi. And the more experienced he 
became, the more severely classical did his poems show themselves 

to be. 

Passing to Leopardi’s own attitude toward romanticism, we 
see that he considered the quality of individuality distinctly 
classical. He believed most firmly that every author should 
write for his own time, that is to say, he should treat matters of 
contemporary interest. In this way only, he felt that the classics 
could be truly imitated. Therefore, the very qualities that may 
be picked ‘out as romantic are the ones that Leopardi felt to 
constitute the genuine following of his great models. It is 
almost useless to say that he misunderstood the better side of 
romanticism. But his sincerity in attributing his individuality 
to classical influence and to long study is not to be doubted. His 
own words on this subject are as follows: 

‘‘To my mind, there is nothing that Italy can hope for until 
she has books suited to the times, read and understood by the 
reading public, and which go from one end to the other of that 
public; a thing that is as common among foreigners as it is un- 
known in Italy. And I think that the recent example of other 
nations shows us clearly what power really national books have 
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in this century, to awaken the dormant minds of a people and to’ 
produce great events. But to complete our troubles, there has 
arisen, from the seventeenth century on, a wall between the 
learned class and the people, a wall that is becoming constantly 
higher, and which is unknown in the other nations. And while 
we love the classics so much, we are unwilling to see that all the 
Greek, all the Latin and all the ancient Italian classical writers 
wrote for their own. time, and according to the needs, desires, 
customs, and especially the knowledge and intelligence of their 
compatriots and contemporaries. And as they would not have 
been classic if they had acted otherwise, so we shall never be so, 
if we do not imitate them in this, which is substantial and 
necessary, more than in a hundred other trifles to which we devote 
our principal study.’™ | 

There is no reason found in this study of Leopardi’s personal 
attitude toward romanticism to change the commonly accepted 
opinion of his general relation toward the romantic school. The 
most that can be done is to bring his position into better relief 
‘and to point out what he actually said and thought. The con- 
clusion seems inevitable that no man of similar feelings and 
intellect, living at such a time, could have been more unsympa- 
thetic toward the movements advocated by his contemporaries. 
On the other hand, his very hostility illustrates that no man of 
his genius could escape what was really profound and valuable 
in the intellectual life of the times. 

In conclusion, it seems established that Leopardi, in addition to 
being an accomplished scholar and a poet, was a profound and 
original thinker. For this reason the subject matter of his poems 
is intensely modern. Such a man could not imitate antiquity 
to the extent of resigning his philosphical convictions. It is 
natural then that he should approach and even exemplify many 
phases of thought found among poets of the romantic movement. 
But his attacks upon romanticism were directed against arti- 
ficiality, extravagance and poor taste, and not against love of 
nature or bold originality of thought. In fact he esteemed 
these last qualities as characteristic of ancient and not of modern 
literature. His ideal of poetical composition was the treatment 
of modern subjects in the spirit of antiquity. 


4 Epistolario, Vol. I, pp. 201-202. 
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GIACOMO LEOPARDI AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


The union in individuals of the qualities of scholar and of 
literary artist has been inevitable in every country that has 
brought to light a considerable body of literature. This union has 
perhaps been more evident in Italy than in any other country. 
From the dawn of Italian letters, not only have many prominent 
authors shown a natural fondness and aptitude for scholarship, 
but they have actually distinguished themselves in research work 
as such, and more particularly in classical scholarship. That an 
original genius should be attracted by Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and should be inspired to greater efforts by his observation 
of the masterpieces of antiquity is too natural and of too common 
occurrence to call for comment. When. a Petrarch or a Politian 
exhibits an intimate acquaintance with ancient standards of 
beauty we cannot say that we are surprised. But when we find 
the same men taking a notable place among those who may dis- 
tinetly be called scholars we are confronted by an interesting 
and suggestive situation. 

The conception of antiquity gained by the man of talent, by 
the man who is himself able to add materially to the artistic 
treasures of the world, cannot fail to reveal new and valuable 
points of view. When a minute knowledge of the civilization of 
olden times is added to the sympathetic imagination of the cre- 
ative genius the results are well worth consideration even by the 
closest student of the classics. 

Among the great men of Italy who have devoted themselves 
to careful study of the ancient world Giacomo Leopardi holds 
no lowly position. Nothing need be written here in proof of his 
honorable place in the history of Italian letters. Whether he was 
or was not the greatest poet of modern Italy does not matter; 
the fact remains that his reputation as one of the great poets of 
modern Italy is unassailable. 
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The details of Leopardi’s boyhood studies and of the price he 
had to pay for unfaltering devotion to classic lore have been set 
forth in his own writings and in those of his biographers and 
critics. At the age of eleven years he may be said to have begun 
the work that was soon to engross him so completely. Four years 
later (in 1813) he began the study of Greek and the composition 
of the ponderous works of erudition that are listed among his 
philological writings. He delves among the obscure productions 
of the least attractive periods of the ancient world, turning now 
to Hesychius of Miletus, now to Porphyry, now to the church 
fathers, the writers of ecclesiastical history, and the rhetoricians 
of the second century A. D. Inflamed by desire for fame, he is 
diverted from all boyish amusements and from the study of the 
beautiful to plunge into abstruse research that will make him 
a man of note in the learned world. He is so eager in his efforts 
that he leaves one huge undertaking unfinished in order to start 
another, thinking always that he will later find time and means 
to complete his suspended work. 

These philological attempts of the poet’s youthful days have 
rightly been described as disproportioned, pedantic, unfit for 
publication. The truth-could hardly be otherwise. Composed 
with startling speed by a boyish recluse depending almost en- 
tirely upon his own efforts, they stand as a monument to industry 
and as an emblem of the wrecking of their author’s health and 
hopes of happiness. 

It might justly be argued that these heroic efforts of Leopardi’s 
boyhood demonstrate that he might have achieved supreme ex- 
cellence as an investigator of antiquity. The interesting ‘‘Saggio 
sopra gli Errori popolari degli antichi’’and the later produetions, 
of which the best example is the ‘‘ Eusebius’’, mark their author’s 
ambition and ability to become a scholar of the highest type. 
Seriousness of purpose and willingness to toil are everywhere 
apparent, and are always supported by a brilliant though neces- 
sarily immature mentality. If his constitution had not broken 
down under the strain, he might have gained fame in the path 
that he had marked out for himself. It is hardly to be supposed 
that scientific research could ever have monopolized an imagin- 
ative mind like Leopardi’s. We can only conjecture what re- 
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lation would have persisted in later years between scholarship 
and literature. But we cannot harbor a doubt that classical 
scholarship lost a talented and sincere worker when physical 
disability wit dies the young Leopardi to curtail his beloved 
labors. 

If we are to gain any benefits from a consideration of Leo- 
pardi’s relation to antiquity, we must look further. The labors 
of his early youth demonstrate a passionate eagerness to ransack 
the storehouse of the ancient world, and this work reveals 
possibilities that were never realized. The history of scholar- 
ship is full of the names of men who have equalled or closely 
approached the industrious application of Leopardi. Moreover, 
these men continued their efforts to the period of maturity and 
set a firm foundation for their fame. The young Italian poet’s 
philological output lacks the substance that experience would 
have given it. If we had no further means of judging him, we 
should have to liken his accomplishment to a luxuriant plant 
suddenly checked in its growth. 

In writing of his life Leopardi compared it with the history 
of the world. To him his youth seemed akin to the vigor and 
tumult of antiquity, his later years to the disillusionment and 
weariness of modern civilization." The chief analogy between 
his early years and the ancient world lay in the insatiable thirst 
for glory that led him to devote every possible moment during 
several years to the acquirement of learning. It is somewhat 
ironical to decide now virtually to pass over this period of unre- 
mitting application in an endeavor to form an idea of Leopardi’s 
conception of antiquity. Nevertheless there are documents of 
considerably greater value than the philological works proper. 
Most important of all is the ‘‘Zibaldone’’; other sources of in- 
formation are the approved prose and poetry, the ‘‘ Epistolario’’, 
the translations and a heterogeneous mass of desultory notes and 
sketches. As the main object of inquiry is to be found in the 
‘*Zibaldone’’, we must pass the other documents in review as 
quickly as possible. 

The ‘‘Canti’’ and ‘‘Prose Morali’’ must be regarded asthe 
éxpression of their author’s thoughts and emotions and neces- 


* Pensieri di Varia Filosofia e di Bella Letteratura, Vol. I, pp. 249-251. 
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sarily therefore as the product of the nineteenth century, al- 
though in the absence of other evidence they could lead us to 
the conclusion that Leopardi was intimately acquainted with 
Greece and with Rome. But the artistic output of an original 
genius baffles the investigator who would seek the author’s con- 
ception of another civilization. Poems and essays that embody 
the philosophical and imaginative conceptions of their author 
are poor material for any conclusions regarding his appreciation 
of the life of peoples that died centuries before his time. 

Leopardi himself tells us that his poems are not to be regarded 
as imitations of any one author.’ It would be unjust to call them 
classical and perhaps still more unjust to call them romantic. 
They are the product of long study and much thought. In gen- 

ral we trace the effort to reach the poet’s own ideal of his art— 
he treatment of modern subjects in the form of the best classical 
poets. The attainment of this aim indicates a thorough mastery 
of and sympathy with Greek and Roman literature. But definite 
ideas are hard to discover. Actual borrowing from the classics 
is very subtle, showing itself only in the general framing of the 
poems. Leopardi strives to reproduce the vague and indefinite 
beauty that he admired so much in Vergil and in other ancients. 
He allows himself to use the suggestive but inaccurate adjectives 
so dear to the Latin poets. Strictly in accordance with his 
theory of grace and elegance he seeks the unusual, while avoiding 
obscurity. 

Valuable hints may be gleaned from many of the individual 
poems and notably from the patriotic canzoni. But when we 
find that the ‘‘Bruto Minore’’ describes Leopardi’s own attitude 
toward fate and that ‘‘Alla Primavera o delle Favole Antiche’’ 
embodies his regret at the loss of the illusions of youth we cannot 
hope to discover in such material any scientific ideas on ancient 
civilization. This is far from arousing regret, because it em- 
phasizes the original character of Leopardi’s mind and shows us 
that a master of philology, though able to use his learning in 
the proper place, knew when not to overburden art with erudi- 
tion. 

Considering the ‘‘Operette Morali’’ as a whole, we can see that 


*See Scritti Letterart di Giacomo Leopardi, ete., per cura di Giovanni 
Mestica, Firenze, Successori Le Monnier, 1899. Vol. II, pp. 283-285. 
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im part they represent Leopardi’s intention to write a series of 
Lucianie dialogues involving serious subjects of modern life.’ 
Not all of his moral works can be called Lucianic, but some are 
very close to the dialogues of the Greek satirist. Throughout 
these productions there runs an undercurrent of irony that 
reminds us now of Lucian, now of the more quiet art of Plato. 
Leopardi’s seriousness of purpose is clearer than Lucian’s, who 
seems often to be writing satire for satire’s sake. On the SA 
trary, Leopardi has a philosophy of pessimism to proclaim] 
He uses fantastic settings, invention, humor and irony in order 
to express as artistically as he may his theories of gloom. He 
employs freely his great erudition, introducing reference after 
reference to bring into stronger relief the force of his arguments. 
In his choice of setting he is entirely impartial, taking his out- 
line from whatever source pleases him. 

The principal use of the artistic poetry and prose in the par- 
ticular investigation of their author’s knowledge of antiquity 
is to illustrate and round out his consummate mastery of ancient 
civilization. Other and clearer documents remain to be dis- 
cussed. 


Leopardi never finished a long and important translation. He 
meditated a rendering of the whole of Plato, but the idea was 
abandoned after long reflection. Doubtless he would have found 
it next to impossible to accomplish a work of that nature. Illness 
made him discontented with long-continued and exhausting tasks. 
He found it extremely hard to complete his edition of Petrarch, 
which he was bound by promise to do. 

He was constantly making plans for works to be composed 
after the recovery of his health. Among these intended produc- 
tions were translations of such celebrated Greek authors as 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, and Euripides. 

As he never earried out any of his more ambitious schemes for 
translations, we must be satisfied with the short pieces that we 
have. They fall naturally into two classes, one literary and the 
other philosophical. The literary translations were composed 
between 1815 and 1817, and include Moschus, the ‘‘ Batracomy- 
omachia’’, the ‘‘Moretum’”’ of the Appendix Vergiliana, the first 


* For this intention, οὗ, Scritti Letterari, Vol. Il, pp. 266-267. 
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canto of the ‘‘Aeneid’’, the second book of the ‘‘Odyssey’’, the 
Triopean inscriptions and a passage from Hesiod’s ‘‘Theogony’’. 
These efforts, although marred by the faults of youth and in- 
experience, indicate the direction of their author’s ideas. He 
had broken away from his strict adherence to scholarly research 
at the call of his literary aspirations. Insignificant in themselves, 
they point out the union between erudition and creative genius 
that forms the soul of Leopardi’s conception of the ancient world. 

The philosophical translations are separated from the first 
group by an interval of about five years. They range from 1822 
to 1827, and include the satire of Semonides on women, some 
works of Isocrates, the ‘‘Manual’’ of Epictetus, Prodicus’s 
‘‘Wable of Hereules’’ in the ‘‘ Memorabilia’’, an oration of Gem- 
istus Pletho, and various fragments. They are nearly all grouped 
around the ‘‘Operette Morali’’, and illustrate the trend of Leo- 
pardi’s mind toward speculation and morals. 

The translations of this second period are much superior to 
those of the first. It is hard to compare the poetry of Semonides 
with that of Homer, and therefore we cannot come to any sound 
conclusions respecting the translator’s improvement in turning 
Greek poetry into Italian verse. But it is safe to say that the 
prose versions of later years are distinctly better as artistic com- 
positions than the poetical works of the earlier period. Leo- 
pardi’s ability to produce smooth, careful translations of Greek 
philosophers and moralists is evidence of literary skill and of a 
wide interest in and mastery of another branch of ancient knowl- 
edge. 

It may be noted that nearly all of Leopardi’s translations are 
from the Greek. This is significant in showing where his prefer- 
ence lay. 


The ‘‘Epistolario’’ of Leopardi, embracing as it does a great 
number of letters written from the year 1816 to the time of the 
poet’s death, is virtually a commentary on his life. The early 
letters demonstrate the enthusiasm for research that wrecked his 
health. His correspondence of the years 1817 and 1818 shows 
the same desire for scholarly achievement, tempered by a literary 
awakening and by the realization of failure in physical ability 
to toil. Any one reading the effusions of his youth will detect at 
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once an impetuosity and a confidence in his own powers that 
promise the attainment of a high place in the annals of Italian 
literature and scholarship. Particularly is this noticeable in 
the delight and pride taken by the boy on receiving recognition 
from such men as Monti, Mai and Giordani. The letters ex- 
changed by Leopardi and Giordani were the means of bringing 
about a firm and lasting friendship between the two men. The 
importance to Leopardi of this friendship can hardly be overes- 
timated. To have as a friend one of the great literary men of 
Italy, to be able to disclose all his own lofty aspirations, to dis- 
cuss the classics and the subjects that he loved with a man of 
learning and of feeling—all this awoke a fiery enthusiasm in 
the boy’s heart. He looked forward eagerly to the achievement 
of renown, and he hoped that his health would soon allow him to 
resume his work. Giordani was astonished at the precocious 
genius of his youthful correspondent. He saw in him the foun- 
dations for a ‘‘perfect Italian writer’’.“ He also understood the 
danger threatening Leopardi from overwork,—a danger that he 
strove earnestly though unsuccessfully to avert. 

After the year 1818 Leopardi’s letters een AS exceptions 
reflect the sadness and hopelessness of his life.” Interest in the 
classics can no longer be paramount with him. He writes at 
times on Latin and Greek studies, earning the friendship and 
admiration of Niebuhr, Bunsen, De Sinner and others. New 
plans for work on ancient subjects are constantly filling his mind, 
and sometimes the work is begun, but he is incapable of complet- 
ing a laborious task to his own satisfaction. Protests that he 
will never undertake another investigation of antiquity are fol- 
lowed by the resumption of ambition until, in 1836, he cries out 
in despair: ‘‘Sooner will the rivers return to the springs than 
I recover the vigor necessary for philological studies.’” 

Although the letters of Leopardi often disclose his ideals and 
ambitions, they are generally lacking in the presentation of 
anything like definite veiws on classical subjects. The eagerness 
of his youth and his later aversion to what he considered pedan- 
try are both apparent. But very few of the compositions con- 


‘The ‘perfetto scrittore italiano’, in whose development Giordani was 
much interested. : 
* Of, Epistolario, ITI, p. 30. 
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tained in the ‘‘Epistolario’’ were meant for publication; nearly 
all are genuine letters written to relatives and friends. There- 
fore they must not be expected to furnish the best of material for 
criticism of their author’s insight into ancient civilization. As 
a matter of fact they contain more evidence than might be an- 
ticipated. But everything in them is overshadowed by the sorrow 
of a great mind that finds itself unable to carry out its cher- 
ished aims. 


Among the miscellaneous papers left by Leopardi are a num- 
ber of valuable indications of his scholarly interests. We are 
confronted again and again by a bewildering series of stupendous 
works to be undertaken by the poet upon his physical recovery.’ 
The majority of these sketches and plans do not deal directly 
with classical antiquity. This is only another proof that Leo- 
pardi was too original a genius and too well imbued with the 
fact of his existence in a modern world to devote all his attention 
or even the greater part of it to extinct phases of human life. 
But many of his intended productions do propose to deal with 
Greece or with Rome, and no doubt can be entertained that a 
number of his works on modern subjects would have been inter- 
spersed with references to the antiquity that he devotedly ad- 
mired. 

Since the conception of antiquity contained in the brief notes 
left by Leopardi is developed further and presented more clearly 
in the huge mass of material that he called the ‘‘Zibaldone’’, we 
may proceed directly to that source. The ‘‘Zibaldone’’ remained 
for many years in Naples, first in the hands of the poet’s friend 
Antonio Ranieri and afterward in the hands of Ranieri’s heirs. 
It was not until 1898 that its publication was undertaken under 
the title ‘‘Pensieri di Varia Filosofia e di Bella Letteratura’’.’ 
The following description of it is taken from the report of the 
commission appointed by the Italian government to investigate 
the work: 

It is a mass of some 4526 pages, all written in the hand of 


“ΟΕ, especially a long list of varied titles in the Scritti Vari Inediti di 
Giacomo Leopardi dalle carte napoletane, Firenze, Successori Le Monnier, 
1910, pp. 390-402; other lists and plans are found in the Zibaldone and else- 
where. 

* Firenze, Successori Le Monnjer, 1898-1907. 
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the author. These pages contain a great number of thoughts, 
notes, records, conversations and discussions of the illustrious 
youth with himself on his soul and his life; comments on his 
reading and reflections on philosophy, literature, politics; on 
man, on the nations, on the universe; material for a wider and 
more varied consideration than is found in the moral prose; 
free and unrestrained considerations proper to a man who was 
writing from day to day for himself and not for others. Nearly 
every article of this organic encyclopedia is marked by the year, 
the month and the day on which it was written, and the whole 
extends from July, 1817, to the fourth of December, 1832; but 
the greater part was composed between 1817 and 1827." 

The contents of the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ may be divided into three 


parts, namely, philological, literary-aesthetic, and philosophical. 
The first division clearly contains the elements of a work on the 
chief languages of southern Europe. In the notes we can see 
the germs of an etymological study of the connection between 
the Romance languages and vulgar Latin and of the relation 
between Latin and Greek. There are also collections of examples 
sufficient for articles on continuative verbs, diminutives, ete. 
Moreover, the author is manifestly contemplating discussion. of 
the qualifications of the various languages for literary expression. 

It is not so easy to find a general trend in the literary-aesthe- 
tic observations. What is evident is a decided preference of 
classical to romantic literature and of lyric and epic poetry to 
the drama. Above all is remarked the importance attached by 
Leopardi to style. It is hard to formulate any definite theory of 
aesthetics from the scattered notes at our disposal. Vin general 
we find a leaning toward the simple and natural, a depreciation 
of the involved and ornate. 

The ‘‘Zibaldone’’ offers a system of philosophy developed at 
least as early as 1821. Later entries show an abandonment in 
- part of this system. Interest in morals is evident, and the idea 
of a thorough comparison of ancient and modern civilizations 
may easily be traced. 

Leopardi’s philological ideas, though very ingenious, cannot 
detain us here. They show us that he was a man who might have 
achieved distinction in scholarly research, but they are not car- 


*For a brief history of the Neapolitan mss., see preface to above work, 
pp. V-XIII, 
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ried far enough to produce really valuable results. In one form 
of linguistic investigation, however, Leopardi has left us some 
notably interesting comments. This is in the criticism of dif- 
ferent languages as mediums of expression. 


Any language, he says, is free and adaptable until it is settled 
by literary, parliamentary, and other usages. Thereafter its 
richness can clearly be estimated. For centuries Greek con- 
tinued to add to its richness by natural growth, while it resisted 
the corruption attendant upon a decadent literature by means 
of its elasticity. The Greeks were comparatively ignorant of 
Latin, which they seldom quoted, but the Romans were often 
bilingual. Though many Roman authors wrote in Greek, few 
Greeks wrote in Latin. The natives of western Europe tended 
to use Latin as their literary language. Greek, however, was 
used almost universally in eastern Europe and in Asia despite 
the attempts of the Romans to introduce their speech in all their 
provinces. No stronger proof can be given of the superior 
tenacity of Greek. The Bible and Josephus’s history were written 
in Greek in order to appeal to a wide circle of readers. Marcus 
Aurelius wrote his ‘‘Meditations’’ in Greek probably because he 
deemed it better adaptéd to philosophical speculation. The 
great influence of Attic models in Rome is emphasized by the 
use of Greek titles for certain works of the most famous Latin 
authors; for instance, the ‘‘Georgics’’, and the ‘‘Metamor- 
phoses’’. For centuries and even down to the Renaissance the 
Greeks preserved the memory of their literature.’ 

The extraordinary tenacity of Greek is to be explained only 
by its richness, naturalness and adaptability. It had been the 
language of great authors, and their successors refused to give 
it up. If it had been the medium used in medieval Europe the 
modern tongues would have had much more difficulty in making 
headway. 

Language and civilization go hand in hand. When civiliza- 
tion grows weak language must decay. The extraordinary 
tenacity of Greek had as a background the strength of Hellenic 
civilization. The language of Athens remained-pure for cen- 
turies, and only in very late authors did barbarisms begin to 
appear. Even to-day modern Greek is much closer to the clas- 
sical language than Italian is to Latin.” 

Differences in the inherent character of a speech correspond 


*Cf. Pensiert di Varia Filosofia e di Bella Letteratura, Vol. IV, pp. 
49-52; II, 295-296; ΤΙ, 328-330; IV, 86-88; IV, 85-86; II, 326-338, ete, 
“Cf. Pensieri, etc., IV, 382-385; V, 20-21; IV, 435-437, 
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to differences in pronunciation. Hence a universal spoken lan- 
guage would be impossible. Such a medium would be inconceiv- 
ably arid and mathematical. The sound would soon vary in 
different places. The ancient languages were entirely opposed 
to the ideal of a universal medium. They were capable of great 
variety, because the whole ancient world had not been deeply 
affected by a leveling process; singularity in any field was ad- 
mired.” 

From these statements and from others which are to be found 
in the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ an idea may be gained of the profundity of 
Leopardi’s observations on language. If he had been able to 
complete, collect and publish his notes, his contribution to lin- 
guistie study could not have failed to be very valuable. His 
attitude toward the Greek language is always one of the highest 
admiration. ._Greek seemed to him to have every virtue,—the 
ability to form compounds, imaginative beauty, clearness, su- 
preme qualifications for scientific expression, and usefulness as 
a medium for translation. Although his opinion of Latin was 
high, he considered it inferior to Greek and (in some ways) to 
certain modern languages. 

Turning from these matters to literary and artistic criticism, 
the reader of the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ finds many theories of interest. 
The following opinions on ancient style, on Greek originality, on 
naturalness, on rules of art, on the ancient conception of grief 
and on the ‘‘Iliad’’ are presented. Many other statements 
equally striking might be selected in their place: 


Ancient style, Leopardi maintains, is far more varied than 
modern style. Nearly all writers of to-day are careless except 
the French, whose language does not allow variety.” Moderns 
therefore cannot reproduce ancient style by means of translation. 
The art of writing and speaking belongs to the ancients as ex- 
clusively as that of thinking belongs to the modern world. The 
men of antiquity not only devoted to the art of style an infinitely 
greater amount of study than we give to it; they not only un- 
derstood a thousand secrets whose existence we do not even sus- 
pect or which we comprehend with difficulty when explained 
by Cicero or Quintilian.; not only was ancient style incomparably 
wider, richer, more varied, more accurate and more detailed 


4 Pensieri, etc., VI, 244-248. 
™ Pensieri, etc., V, 74-76. 
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than ours; but it was the principal and almost the solitary study 
of the Greeks and Romans who aspired to the name of author.” 
The least of the ancient stylists is superior to the moderns, be- 
cause his medium is superior. 

Greek literature was the only one known for many years; 
hence it evinced creative power and tenacity. During the cen- 
turies from Homer to Demosthenes there was noticeable not the 
slightest tendency to lose originality. In a later age the influence 
of Greek literature upon the Romans was tremendous, exceeding 
even French influence in Italy.” 

Care must be taken to attribute to nature the beautiful in art. 
Probably Homer and his contemporaries did not realize their 
own naturalness and simplicity, and considered themselves daring 
in the use of epithets. The lack of simplicity probably hindered 
the early development of Greek prose. Later the Greeks achieved 
a simplicity unrivalled by any other people; their literature by 
its naturalness appealed more than any other to the masses. 
On the other hand, the artificiality of Latin literature made it 
the one most remote from the common people. The Greek lan- 
guage and literature, long without competition, were able to re- 
main pure for centuries. No other writer of any age has equalled 
Xenophon in simpleness and ease of style. He and other Greek 
authors of the best periods of the language are quite free from 
affectation. Especially striking is the fact that modern efforts 
to reproduce such simplicity and unaffectedness always fail 
because of conscious exertion to attain their end; whereas the 
ancient models are perfectly natural. Greek prose is marked 
by dignity and purity and by its existence as a medium distinct 
from poetry. In contrast to this, there is little to distinguish 
French prose from French poetry.” 


We find Leopardi declaring that it is absurd to suppose that 
set rules can be formulated for poetry or for any other art. 


There are too many variations in individuals and in conditions 
to allow the existence of any general canon of art. Frequently 
rules are injurious to originality. Homer had no conception of 
a standard to be followed, and therefore he allowed himself to 
be inconsistent. Since he was the model for later poets, rules 
based upon his productions were bound to be uncertain. For this 
reason Greek poetry is full of irregularities, while Latin poetry 
is more or less consistent. By this quality Latin poetry is made 
artificial in comparison with that of the Greeks and Italians. 
The great Greek and Italian classics were written before the 


8 Pensieri, etc., V, 407-408. 
“ Pensieri, ete., IV, 321-322, 333. 
* Pensieri, etc., 1, 426-427. 
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formation of rules, while the Latin masterpieces had models to 
be imitated.” 
In a treatment of grief Leopardi holds that the woe expressed 


by ancient art is desperate and sublime. Having no sense of 
resignation in the face of sorrow, and finding no sweetness in 
grief, the ancient mind despaired when confronted with great 
misfortune. This is illustrated by the statues of Laocoon and of 
Niobe and by the pathetic episodes of Homer.” 

Leopardi’s admiration for Homer is evident at every turn. 
Among many other tributes he says: 


The ‘‘Tliad’’ and the ‘‘Odyssey’’ are the longest of European 
epics, yet the most forceful and the richest from beginning to 
end. The plan of the ‘‘Iliad’’ combines the national feeling 
necessary in an epie with the sympathy essential to all works of 
art. In the ‘‘Iliad’’ sympathy is felt with Hector, the enemy 
of Greece. The ‘‘Aeneid’’, ‘‘Jerusalem Delivered’’ and the 
‘‘Tusiad’’ may surpass it in details, but they are much inferior 
in the union of conflicting interests and in general scope. The 
‘“Tliad’’ is far more attractive than any other epic to a reader 
of today. Homer exemplifies all the vagueness of beauty. His 
very person is wrapped in obscurity. His heroes, Achilles and 
Hector, are governed by nature, while Godfrey, Rinaldo and 
Aeneas submit to reason. The appeal of the ‘Iliad’’ is universal ; 
its interest never lags; it maintains a high level throughout. 
The ‘‘Aeneid’’, the ‘‘Jerusalem Delivered’’, and even the 
‘*Odyssey’’, become duller as they approach the end.* 


The careful reader of the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ will find entry after 
entry embodying Leopardi’s thoughts on ancient art. The ex- 
amples just given might be amplified, and many more might 
easily be found to illustrate the deep study that the poet gave 
to aesthetic matters. Even more remarkable in insight and pro- 
fundity are his historical and philosophical observations. These 
occupy a very large part of the ‘‘Zibaldone’’, and such of them 
as are here presented must be regarded only as a few specimens 
chosen from an almost boundless supply : 

According to Leopardi one of the principal factors in the pre- 
servation of noble aims among the men of antiquity was the high 
value set upon bodily vigor. 


10 Pensieri, etc., I, 380-381; I, 390. 
* Pensieri, etc., I, 188-190. 
4% Pensieri, etc., V, 110-115; V, 182-322; VI, 48-64; VI, 162-163; VI, 347. 
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In Greece and in Rome physical exercise developed courage 
and the imaginative faculties rather than the intellect. The 
Greek sports and amusements contributed more to this end than 
those of the Romans, because they were more natural and held 
in higher esteem. In Rome public exhibitions were largely 
conducted by slaves, the citizens being too often mere spectators. — 
With the vanishing of great illusions came the cessation of noble — 
actions. Philosophers, who understand thoroughly the useless- 
ness of great actions (as far as pure reason is concerned), are in- 
clined to be cowardly and to submit readily to tyranny. - Phil- 
osophy and reason introduce egoism and contempt for the body. 
Likewise the arts, after a certain stage of civilization has been 
reached, lead to laziness and to the strengthening of despotism. 
In ancient times the arts acted as incentives to effort, and an- 
cient philosophers urgently advocated the training of the body.” 


Among the great qualities adjudged to the ancients by Leo- 


pardi are firmness, constancy, force and magnanimity. 

These very attributes, he says, made them adopt fixed aims and 
purposes, and prevented them from adjusting themselves to 
circumstances. Similarly all men with a great aim in life are 
unable to adjust themselves to conditions about them. 

_ The whole tendency of modern civilization is to equalize man- 

ners and customs in individuals and to promote a feeling of uni- 
versal love. This leads to a certain similarity in external traits, 
but it is ruinous to national feeling and unity. In antiquity 
individuals differed in everyday manners and customs, but they 
were united in patriotic inspiration and in. racial solidarity. The 
Greeks were more remarkable than the Romans for national ex- 
clusiveness. A feeling of their own superiority made them de- 
spise other races. The Romans tried to assimilate the valuable 
qualities found in other peoples.” 


Leopardi admits that the ancient states were imperfect, but 
he claims that they gave to man more possibility of happiness 
than is offered by modern civilization. 

The perfection of the human race by reason is impossible. 
The only effect of reason is to rob man of his vigor and happiness. 
Among the Greeks and the Romans force was equivalent to 
virtue. For a long time philosophy was unable to overturn this 
opinion, and even some of the wisest men of Rome—Cato, Cicero, 
Tacitus—favored forceful action. A complete philosopher could 
not give rise to activity. In the early days of Rome virtue was 
dependent upon nature. In later times only men partly perfected 


” Pensieri, etc., I, 394; I, 844, 
* Pensieri, etc., 1, 254-257, 
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in reason, like the Gracchi and Brutus, retained their natural 
virtue and vigor. The perfection of philosophy is nothing but 
egoism.” 

As time went on Leopardi became more and more interested 
in matters of practical morality. In an entry written in 1826 he 
tells us that he is contemplating the writing of a comparison 
between the ancient and the modern worlds with respect to 


morals.” 

This great interest in morals is of course reflected in the ‘‘Op- 
erette Morali’’. It is evident also from other sources and par- 
ticularly from that part of the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ written in the year 
1822 and later. In the earlier portion of the ‘‘Zibaldone”’ there 
is more variety of subject matter, and in fact it is only after 
1823 that any very considerable restriction is apparent. Special 
consideration of morals includes a great number of comments 
upon ancient and modern characteristics, of which the following 
may serve as examples: 

The sentiment of honor was of very general moment in the 
ancient world, and its maintenance always brought glory. Now 
it is an individual matter, likely at times to reduce its possessor 
to infamy.” 

In the men of antiquity passions were stronger than they are 
in the citizens of the more civilized countries of today. Grief 
was felt more keenly, and this might be said of joy, too, did not 
its very rarity make. it peculiarly grateful to the modern man.” 

The ancients were pagans and nearer to savagery than we are. 
Therefore they esteemed practical morality. Influenced by 
Christianity and by civilization, the moderns devote themselves 
to theoretical morality.” 

To be born great means unhappiness in modern life. In the 
ancient world it gave rise to glory and contentment. Christianity 
goes so far as to account misfortune a divine favor.” 

Repentance is considered a Christian characteristic, but it was 
not entirely lacking in ancient systems of morality.” 

Examples like these might be multiplied, but enough have 
been given to show the nature of Leopardi’s ideas on the sub- 


ject of morals. 


™ Pensieri, etc., II, 401-402; IV, 110-111; II, 39-40; IV, 126; IV, 152, 
* Pensieri, etc., VII, 102; cf. Seritti Vari, p. 369, 

3 Pensieri, etc., IV, 230-232. 

* Pensieri, etc., IV, 233-239. 

35 Pensieri, etc., LV, 272-273. 

38 Pensieri, etc., IV, 313. 

* Pensieri, etc., IV, 188-189, 
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The ‘‘Zibaldone’’ literally teems with indications of patient 
study and thought. It is unfortunate that all the energy ex- 
pended upon these notes had to remain almost wasted. It cannot 
be doubted that a brilliant series of books on many aspects of 
ancient civilization would have resulted if Leopardi had been 
able to carry out his desires. Striking as are the entries in the 
‘*Zibaldone’’, finished works would probably be much more ef- 
fective by way both of artistic presentation and of scholarship. 
The youthful comments on antiquity discovered in the ‘‘Zibal- 
done’’ betray a tendency to overvalue ancient civilization. We 
may assume that Leopardi would have modified this attitude 
without abatement of his powers of observation. 


There are often evident in the critical judgments and in the 
theories of Leopardi an insight and a power of generalization 
and a sympathetic imagination which remind the reader that he 
is in the presence of a philosopher and a poet. It is to the po- 
etical faculty that the greater part of the multifarious comments 
and opinions of the ‘‘Zibaldone’’ must be attributed. Leopardi 
is expressing his love and admiration for antiquity, and although 
he goes to extremes in his praises, there is never any doubt as to 
his sincerity. Fortunately his is not ignorant comment.’ His 
fondness for Greece and Rome is supported by a solid knowledge 
of the subjects he discusses. His bias in favor of antiquity is 
to be imputed not to insufficient information, but to deep con- 
victions based upon much study and thought. 

The brillianey of Leopardi’s observations serves to present 
many aspects of the ancient world in a most striking way. It 
goes without saying that the views of a poet on scholarly sub- 
jects (especially when the poet is trained as a specialist in. those 


subjects) offer much more than a passing interest. The import- 
ance to science of a poetical point of view has been well pre- 
sented by H. T. Buckle, who says: 

‘‘There is, in poetry, a divine and prophetic power, and an 
insight into the turn and aspect of things, which, if properly 
used, would make it the ally of science instead of the enemy. 
By the poet, nature is contemplated on the side of the emotions; 
by the man of science, on the side of the understanding. But 
the emotions are as much a part of us as the understanding; 
they are as truthful; they are as likely to be right. Though 
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their view is different, it is not capricious. They obey fixed laws; 
they follow an orderly and uniform course; they run in se- 
quences; they have their logic and method of inference. Poetry, 
ee the aed Le te a simply | because the emotions 
_are_a part of the mind. If the man of science. despises.their 
teaching, so Ὁ much the worse sé for him.’™ 


* History of Civilization in England, Vol. II, Part II, p. 395. 
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Twenty statues of gold and ivory are mentioned by Pausanias, 
who names Pheidias as the seulptor of five: Zeus at Olympia, 
Heavenly Aphrodite at Elis, and three statues of Athena, at 
Athens, Elis, and Pellene; he also refers to the same artist as the 
helper of Theocosmus on the unfinished image of Zeus at Megara. 
The statue of Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon at Athens may 
not have been regarded as Pheidias’ greatest work in chrysele- 
phantine technique, but one may safely affirm that to the modern 
student no other is of such transcendent interest. 

The description of Pausanias* is circumstantial. ‘‘The statue 
itself,’’ he says, ‘‘is made of ivory and gold. Upon the middle 
of the helmet is the figure of a Sphinx . . . and on either 
side of the helmet griffins are wrought. . . The statue of 
Athena is erect, in a chiton reaching to the feet, and on her breast 
is the head of Medusa made of ivory. And she holds both a Vic- 
tory of about four cubits, and in her hand a spear, and at her 
feet lies a shield, and near the spear is a serpent. This serpent 
may be Erichthonius. On the base of the statue is wrought 
Pandora’s birth.’’ 

This description is confirmed by the statements of other 
writers, who add numerous details not mentioned by Pausanias. 
The height of the image was twenty-six cubits.? Its face, hands, 
and feet were of ivory, while the pupils of the eyes were of stone.* 
The gold of the statue could all be removed.* On the outside of 
the shield, in the representation of the battle of the Greeks and 
Amazons, Pheidias placed portrait reliefs of Pericles and him- 
56 1.5 On the inside of the shield was depicted the battle of gods 
14, 24, 57. 

2Pliny N. ἢ. 36, 18. 

3 Plato Hipp. major, p. 290b. 

4 Thue. 2.13; Diod. 12.40; Plut. Per. 31. 


5 Plut. Per. 31; Dio Chrys. Or. 12, p. 373R; Val. Max. 8.14.6; Cicero 
Tuse. 1.15.34; Aristotle De mundo 6, p. 399b; Apuleius, De mundo 32. 
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and giants, and on the sandals were Centaurs and Lapiths.* The 
goddess wore the egis.? Twenty figures of deities were repre- 
sented on the base. The Victory which Athena carried on her 
right hand wore a golden crown.® 

So much for the literary evidence, which still leaves much un- 
said. No one tells us of the Pegasus on each side of the sphinx, 
of the serpents of the egis, of the locks of hair falling down over 
the breast, of the small heads of animals projecting over the visor 
of the helmet, of the girdle and the arrangement of the folds of 
the chiton, or of such special features of ornamentation as neck- 
lace and bracelets. These and other details can be discovered 
only from a comparative study of the numerous monumental ° 
sources. Of some of these we shall speak later. 

The fate of the statue is not fully known. From the stand- 
point of durability chryselephantine statues were not altogether 
successful.'° Not to speak of the perishable nature of the ivory, 
the intrinsic value of the gold was too tempting. Possibly it was 
a mistake on the part of Pericles to cause the statue to be made 
so that the gold could be removed. Too much credence may eas- 
ily be given, doubtless, to the story of Lachares and his theft, as 
told by Pausanias ** and others, but the existence of a tradition 
as to the stealing of the ‘‘removable decoration’’ 12 renders it dif- 
ficult to believe that the gold was intact in the second century of 
ourera. Yet that the gold was not all removed is made tolerably 
certain by the description of the statue by Pausanias, particular- 
ly his mention of the Victory, which, in all probability, was of 
gold. The real foundation of the tradition concerning Lachares 
is unknown. Epigraphical evidence, however, shows that there 
was a tendency towards disintegration of the several parts of the — 
statue, while we have no indication that it was repaired at any 
time. Among the treasures of the Hecatompedon are mentioned 
two small helmets ‘‘from the base’’; +? the golden Gorgoneion 
6 Pliny, op. cit. 

7 Max. Tyr. Dissert. 14.6; Aristid. Or. 24, p. 528 Cant. 

8 Pliny N. H. 36.19. 

91. G. 2, 652. 

10 For the repair of the Zeus at Olympia by Damophon see Pausanias 
31, 6; ef. 5, 11, 10. 

11 Paus. 1, 25, 7; ef. Plut. Is. et Os. 71. 


12 Paus. 1, 25, 7; ef. Thuc. 2, 13. 
13 J, G. 2, 676, 40f.; 2, 701, π 60f. 
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‘*from the shield’’; ?* a branch with four golden leaves from the 
crown of the Victory.!® The Gorgoneion (‘‘of the goddess,’’ **) 
furthermore, was stolen ‘‘from out the Acropolis.’’ Little by 
little, the statue seems to have lost its ornamentation. It stood, 
- however, until the fourth century of our era,’’ and may have re- 
mained in its place for a century more. The philosopher Proclus, 
who died in the latter half of the fifth century, is said to have 
seen the statue removed ‘‘by those who move things immov- 
8.016. 15. The theory that it was removed to Constantinople 
does not seem to be supported by evidence of much weight. Its 
sole basis is a statement of Arethas (c. 900 a.p.)*® relative to an 
ivory Athena situated in the forum of Constantine. Some have 
throught that this statue was the Parthenos. 

Diseussion of the events in the life of Pheidias or even 
the relative chronology of his various works is not with- 
in the scope of this study. It would be interesting to 
know what length of time was required to complete the 
Parthenos, but owing to the fact that the date of the in- 
scriptions 2° dealing with the actual expense accounts of the 
statue itself has not been determined, the duration of time can- 
not be decided. The work seems to have extended over a period 
of at least five years ending 439/8 B.c., but whether it actually 
required a longer time than this is not known. It may be said, 
however, that the traditional date for the dedication of the 
statue, that is, the time of the Panathenaic festival 439/8 B.c., is 
undoubtedly correct. The attempts of Nicole and Paretti to as- 
sign a later date than 438 are based upon hazardous and mutually 
contradictory readings of the Geneva Papyrus, and their respec- 
tive theories 7! are of little weight against the evidence of certain 
Atti¢ building accounts,** in which it appears that the selling of 
large quantities of gold and ivory, carried on in the closing years 


147, G. 2, 660, 52f. 

15 I. 6. 2, 645, 646, 656, 657. 

16 Synesius, de calu. 19, 83A. 

17 See Zosimus 4, 18 where mention is made of a small image of Achilles 
placed ‘‘at the foot of the statue of Athena set up in the Parthenon.’’ 

18 Marinus, Vita Procli, 30. 

19 Schol. ad Aristid., 50, p. 701 Cant. 

207. G. 1, 298 and supp. p. 146; also 1, 299, 299a and 556. 

21 Nicole, Le Procés de Phidias; Paretti, Rom. Mitt. 1909, p. 271f. 

22 Cf. Dinsmoor, Amer. Jour. Arch. 17 (1913), p. 70. 
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of the work, had its beginning in the sale of gold and silver in 
the ninth year of the accounts, and continued during the very 
period in which Paretti, in particular, would have us believe that 
the statue itself was being built. Since the statue was finished, 
as it seems, in 4389/8 B.c., the building accounts which relate to it 
must be dated prior to that time; some of them, on the other 
hand, should be assigned to as early as 443/2 B.c., for they in- 
clude receipts from the treasurers of Athena who did not con- 
tribute to the Parthenon after that date. In general the expense 
accounts of the building of the statue were kept in lists separate 
from the regular accounts of the Parthenon, and it is not improb- 
able that the construction of the statue was authorized by a sep- 
arate decree. It is not the purpose of the writer, however, to 
give an exhaustive treatment of these chronological matters, but 
rather to investigate various details of the statue itself, begin- 
ning with the question whether the right hand was upheld by a 
column, as in the best extant replica. ᾿ 


THE PILLAR 


The claim has been made that the pillar was of cult significance, 
and for that reason one must have had a place in the Athena 
Parthenos. This theory lacks clear and unmistakable proof such 
as would be required to overthrow the presumption against it 
arising not only from the lack of literary evidence, but also from 
the fact that the pillar is lacking in almost all the extant repre- 
sentations of the Parthenos. 

It is claimed by Miss Bennett?* that this support in a columnar 
form is found in four copies of the Athena Parthenos: (a) the 
Varvakeion statuette; (b) an Attic bas-relief of the fourth cen- 
tury; (6) an Athenian tessera; and (d) a Greek gem of intaglio 
design. She says, further, that it is found in various other mon- 
uments not of the type of the Parthenos: (a) Athena Victory; 
(b) running Athena, connected with the pediment of the Parthe- 
non; (6) Athena Nicephorus; (d) Athena Promachus; (6) 
Athena Hygieia; and (f) ‘‘mourning’’ Athena. 

The items of proof presented by Miss Bennett to support her 
thesis may be criticised in minor detail as follows: 1. Mention 
is made of a Cilician coin of the fourth century, the statement 


23 Amer. Jour. Arch. 13 (1909), 431ff. 
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being made that the column is ‘‘replaced’’ by a tree-trunk. The 
phraseology seems to be due to Collignon, whom Miss Bennett 
mentions in the same sentence, but the statement begs the ques- 
tion. It is not certain that the coin gives a representation of the 
Athena Parthenos at all. The deity represented is nude to the 
waist, and the projections on the shoulders, which have been 
thought to represent the serpents of the egis, may with equal 
right be interpreted as wings. The figure is not a copy in a strict 
sense of the term; it could not be considered more than an adap- 
tation made on foreign soil and with the introduction of foreign 
elements. Probably it is an Athena, but not necessarily the 
Athena Parthenos. It is sufficiently obvious that, even if the 
identification were beyond doubt, the presence on a foreign coin 
of a tree-trunk as a support would not in any serious degree 
argue a column in the original Athenian statue. It would seem 
more likely in that case that the Cilician coin-type was borrowed 
from some foreign marble statue of Athena, inspired in a general 
way by the Parthenos, an added support in the form of a tree- 
trunk being used. The fact that the column as a support is not 
found on any Athenian coin-type representing the Parthenos 
ought to be final in this matter. There is no sufficient evidence, 
in other words, that at this time there was a column to be ‘‘re- 
placed.’’ So far as we can ascertain, it was centuries later that 
a column like that of the Varvakeion statuette came to be used 
in this connection; hence the importance of this Cilician coin 
would seem to have been exaggerated. Von Sallet ** points out 
that the leaden tessera, above mentioned, is of late date and ac- © 
knowledged to be of no great importance. 

It has been denied also that in the bas-relief to which reference 
has been made the hand of Athena really rested upon the column. 
This is, however, a’matter in which difference of opinion is pos- 
sible, since the relief in question is not well preserved; but all 
important sources, with the exception of the Varvakeion statu- 
ette, are unanimously against such an interpretation. The relief 
shows the influence of the Parthenos, but the Victory is placed 
differently, holds a different attribute, and the relief manifestly 
expresses a different thought. The relief is only a modification 
of the Parthenos type. 


24 Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik 10 (1883), 152-155. 
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2. The inscriptions * cited by Miss Bennett do not give ade- 
quate literary support to the idea of the presence of the column 
in the original statue. Her theory that the stele mentioned in 
them is the same as the one spoken of by Plutarch 25 is based on 
a conjecture. Plutarch merely states, without comment, that on 
a certain stele Pheidias is named as the maker of the Athena 
Parthenos. We do not know that the stele was a column, such as 
that of the Varvakeion statuette, and the assumption that it was 
made of bronze is equally unwarranted. The word stele is used 
only metaphorically in the sense of a ‘‘support’’; it is not prop- 
erly a synonym for column, and Miss Bennett does not point out 
wherein her usage is justified from literary sources. Yet her 
only explanation here is this: ‘‘Our column may properly be 
called a στήλη." 7 But the word for column, so far as the writer 
can learn, is never confused with stele, either in inscriptions or 
elsewhere.*® 

Besides, it is not at all certain that the ‘‘mysterious’’ bronze 
stele to which Miss Bennett refers actually existed. The com- 
paratively certain reading, ‘‘according to the stele,’’ 35 need not 
refer to anything at all mysterious. It is known that the gold of 
the Athena Parthenos was considered a part of the available 
treasury lists mentioned in 7. G. 1.32. 18 ff., in which, by the de- 
cree of the Senate and Assembly, the treasurers were to take ac- 
count, in the presence of the Senate, of the treasures in the 
various sanctuaries, and were to write it all, item by item, on one 
stele, keeping the treasures of each deity separate and giving the 
sum-total of all. This stele was to be set up on the Acropolis, 
and future accounts were to be rendered by the treasurers at each 
Panathenaic festival. When certain items of the statue are said, 
in the inscriptions, to be ‘‘complete according to the stele,’’ it 
seems most likely that the reference is either to this original stele 
or else to a similar treasury list of some later Panathenaea. 


257. G. 2, 667, 5 and 2, 670, 7. 

26 Pericles 13. 

27 Op. cit. p. 436. 

28 The nearest approach to an interchange of these terms is found in 
I. G. 1, p. 69ff. and p. 73ff. ἐπὶ στήλης, as compared with J. G. 2, 676, 9, 
ἐπὶ κίονος, but the force of the ἐπί in these inscriptions is obscure, as 
it is also in Dittenberger 736, 6. 29: στήλη ἐπὶ τοῦ κίονος. In general, 
however, the meaning of στήλη in inscriptions is clear: it is not a 
structural member but a separate stone, or a plate of bronze, inscribed in 
accordance with some public decree. 

297. G. 2, 670 and 2, 719. 
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It may be that ‘‘bronze’’ should be added in the above inscrip- 
tions to the word stele, following the conjectural restoration by 
Koehler of J. G., 2, 667; but of this reading we cannot be certain. 
Boeckh, for instance, suggests ‘‘the bronze Athena,’’ and even if 
we reject his reading, it must be acknowledged that there may 
have been other objects of bronze in the Parthenon aside from the 
more or less hypothetical bronze stele. It seems rather hazardous 
to take ‘‘stele’’ from one context and ‘‘bronze’’ from another, in 
lists which are otherwise vastly different, and to conclude that 
the original reading must have been, in each ease, ‘‘bronze stele.’’ 
In order to supply missing words in a given line with any degree 
of certainty one ought to select them not only from an inscrip- 
tion of the same general class but also from the same context and 
even the same word-order if possible. In the restorations made 
by Koehler these prerequisites are not apparent. Bathron, I. G. 
2, 719, is supplied from J. G., 2, 727, where this word stands 
alone, and where, so far as the evidence goes, it is neither pre- 
ceded by ‘‘the shield’’ nor followed by ‘‘complete.’’ In like 
manner, and with the same boldness, the word ‘‘image’’ is sup- 
plied in J. G., 2, 719.6: ‘‘the image in the Hecatompedum.’’ Yet 
‘‘image’’ occurs nowhere else in this connection ; on the contrary, 
the usual introduction for Hecatompedum lists is simply, ‘‘in 
the Hecatompedum.’’*° It is clear, accordingly, that if both 
bathron and agalma are conjecturally supplied, the reference of 
the words ‘‘complete according to the stele’’ may be to ordinary 
treasure. 

It seems impossible to believe that a treasure list was in any 
way a part of the original Athena Parthenos. Miss Bennett 
says: ** ‘‘Certainly it seems reasonable to suppose that Pheidias 
put his signature on some portion of his statue rather than on 
some bronze pillar or tablet in the ‘Parthenon’ or ‘Hecatompe- 
don.’’’ But the original wording (Plut. Per. 13) does not as- 
sert that Pheidias ‘‘put his signature’’ anywhere. According to 
a statement of Cicero, moreover, the Athenians did not allow 
Pheidias to inseribe his name on the statue at all. If this is so, © 
we may be sure that they did not allow any one else to inscribe 
it. Nor can we believe that Pheidias carved on some part of this 
statue a list of the value of its parts. Inscribed statues rarely 


80 Cf. 7. G. 1, 148ff., also 2, 652A, 15, 
81 Op. cit. 
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bear more than the name of the artist or of the dedicator, or 
some dedicatory inscription. The most that can be said of the 
stele mentioned by Plutarch, then, is that it has not come down 
to us and that the evidence which we have concerning it is not 
sufficient to enable us to determine its nature either as to material 
_ or general content. 

A still more serious criticism may be lodged against Miss Ben- 
nett’s fundamental hypothesis. On page 444, in the article cited 
above, she says: ‘‘. . . this ancient aniconic image, whose 
original meaning was lost in classical times, when it survived as 
a symbol, appears in several forms, — as Doric column, short or 
tall, as cippus, as unadorned post, and as short post with a cap- 
ital.’? But the monuments on which her statement is based give 
no conclusive evidence that the pillar was ever used as an 
aniconie representation of Athena. The pillar when it is associ- 
ated with Athena is used, in almost all cases, as a support for 
something else — 8.0. owl, Sphinx, Victory. In all of these mon- 
uments of Athena (with the exception of the ‘‘Mourning”’ 
Athena, which is still in dispute 52) when the owl (or the Vic- 
tory) fails, or is placed elsewhere than on a column or on the 
hand of the goddess,** the column is not retained in any form 
whatsoever. A probable explanation of this fact will appear 
from the function of the owl in the representations of Athena. 

In some cases the owl seems to represent Athena herself. This 
view has literary support from a remarkable passage in Aris- 
tophanes’ Wasps 1086, to which the scholiast offers: explanation 
as follows: ‘‘He calls Athena ‘owl.’’’ E. M. Douglas cites a 
vase ** in the Archrological Seminar, Upsala, on which is de- 
picted a complete sacrifice to Athena. Athena, herself, is not 
visible, but an enormous owl is seated upon the altar with body 
in profile, but with head turned full face towards the spectator. 
Mr. Douglas points out that the prominent position given here to 
Athena’s owl is not unique. He cites, for instance, the countless 
small aryballi to be found in every museum; the Corinthian 
pinax of the British Museum, on which the owl is seen perched 


82 See Fairbanks, Amer. Jour. Arch. 6 (1902), p. 411f.; Cf. also Amer. 
Jour. Arch. 13 (1909), p. 433. 

83 Z. g. on Athena’s lance, or on the branch of the olive tree, or flying 
in mid-air. 

84 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 32 (1912), p. 174. 
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upon the top of a potter’s oven; the so-called ‘‘loom-weights’’ of 
clay, plain on one side, but showing on the other side the figure 
of an owl, the body in profile, but the head turned fully towards 
the spectator.**> Still more interesting are certain gems from 
Berlin and two vases which Mr. Douglas mentions. In a black- 
figured vase from Munich Athena is seen springing full-armed 
from the head of Zeus, and her emblem, the owl, is perched upon 
his wrist; but on the vase in the Vatican, which seems to portray 
the same scene, Athena is not visible, yet the owl appears seated 
upon the wrist of Zeus. The Berlin gems show a further devel- 
opment in that they represent the head of Athena united to the 
body of an owl. These representations are most easily under- 
stood if the owl be thought of as Athena. 

Additional light is found by comparing the owl with the 
various representations of Victory. Vase paintings and types on 
coins, gems, etc., show that the owl stands for the same concep- 
tion as the Victory. They are found, for instance, in almost 
identical positions, on a pillar, on Athena’s hand, in the top of 
an olive tree, or flying in mid-air. They carry, likewise, the 
same token, a wreath. Both the owl and the Victory seem to be’ 
in some sense emanations from Athena. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that both Victory and owl rarely occur to- 
gether in the same scene. 

An examination of the monuments of Athena shows that when- 
ever the ow! and the Victory are represented at rest some sort of 
a support is thought necessary. This support is frequently a 
column. If the column, on the other hand, were an aniconic rep- 
resentation of Athena, it could just as well be used when the owl, 
or the Victory, is in mid-air, or on Athena’s lance, or in any other 
position than on her hand, but this is found in no certain in- 
stance. To conclude that the column is aniconic is to give it a 
function which is not indicated in the representations. 

The second line of attempted proof is that the pillar was in- 
tended as a support for the hand because of the weight to be 
upheld. Lange points out that in the Asclepieum at Epidaurus 
the gold and ivory statue of Asclepius, in which the weight to be 
supported is inconsiderable as compared with that of the Victory 


35 ‘“This is no common owl, for with human arms she holds a distaff.’’ 
Douglas, ibid., p. 178. 
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of the Athena Parthenos, has a serpent as a support for the out- 
stretched hand.** It is not certain, however, that the serpent 
was used ‘‘as a support.’’ Pausanias in describing the figure 
merely says: ‘‘He holds his other hand over the head of the 
serpent.’’ It is not certain that the word ‘‘over’’ indicates con- 
tact. In fact, one of the coins cited by Lange actually shows a 
space between the extended arm and the serpent just as in cer- 
tain reliefs of Athena and the serpent.** 

Lange further claims that such a support was an esthetic 
necessity as a complement to the treatment of the right side of 
the statue. This may be questioned even with regard to the 
Varvakeion statuette. In those representations in which the 
column does not appear the right hand of the goddess is extended 
far enough to balance perfectly the statue as a whole. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence from coins, reliefs, and other representa- 
tions of the Parthenos is against the view that the Greeks felt 
that a support was necessary either from practical or wsthetic 
considerations. 

There is a positive literary tradition, furthermore, that the 
whole stay and support of the statue was in some way centered 
in the shield. There is, for example, such evidenee as the follow- 
ing statement: ‘in clipeo medio Dedali est imago ita collocata, 
quam siquis imaginem e clipeo velit tollere perit totum opus; 
solvitur enim signum.’** If the statue had had the additional 
support of a column it would not have been possible to say that 
by the destruction of one likeness upon the shield the whole 
statue would be destroyed — convulsa tota operis. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence against the use of a column as 
a support is furnished by the Lenormant copy. This statuette is 
acknowledged to be one of the best representations of the Par- 
thenos and is the only one of the more important copies, aside 
from the Varvakeion, to show the right arm intact. While un- 
finished in all details excepting the face, nevertheless it gives 
positive proof that no column or other support was intended by 
the artist, for the stone under the arm is cut away, so that when 
finished the right hand would be left free. It is interesting to 


36 Ath. Mitt. 6 (1881), p. 67. Cf. Paus. 2, 27, 2. 

87 Cf. Schoene, Griechische Reliefs, Taf. XII. Nr. 62: Taf. XXII. Nr. 
96. See for coins cited by Lange, Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. 
Comm. on Paus. p. 43. Pl. L. Nos. Iv and v. 

38 Ampelius, Lib. memor. 8, 10; Cf. Aristotle, De mundo 6, 399b; Val. 
Max. 8, 14, 6; Apuleius, De mundo 32. 
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note, further, that in the Pergamon and Patras copies, although 
the right arm is lacking in both, yet the dimensions of the base, 
in relation to the size of the statue in each ease, are such that a 
support in the form of a column such as that of the Varvakeion 
statuette would be impossible. 

In attempting to explain the presence of the column in the 
Varvakeion statuette some have assumed that the column really 
had a place as a support for the arm of the goddess, not when the 
image was first set up in the temple, but at a later time when 
there was evidence of the giving way of the arm under the 
weight of the Victory. This hypothesis, although without lit- 
erary evidence, furnishes a plausible explanation for the appear- 
ance of the column in the two copies in which it is present.*® The 
column, on the other hand, more probably was introduced by the 
artists who were engaged in making copies of the Parthenos and 
who wrought at a time when such supports were popular. Such 
artists had a difficulty to overcome which Pheidias encountered 
only to a moderate extent, since the weight of the Victory was 
far greater in proportion in these marble copies than in the 
original statue, which was in gold and ivory technique and per- 
haps more or less hollow. One need only glance at the copies of 
the works of Myron, for instance, to see how necessary the copy- 
ists found a support for their statues in marble. The maker of 
the Varvakeion statuette, who worked in the time of Hadrian, 
would very likely follow this common and practical artifice. The 
form of support may have been determined by his own ingenuity, 
in view of a common practice and of the special difficulty to be 
overcome. 


THE BASE 


A determination of the size of the base for the Athena Par- 
thenos is important for the solution of certain literary and 
archeological problems. Its height, for example, has been much 
discussed in connection with the interpretation of Pliny’s esti- 
mate of the height of the entire statue: ‘Minerve Athenis facte 
amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum XXVI,’ *° the base probably 
being included in Pliny’s statement. He evidently thought to 


39 The Varvakeion statuette and an Athenian tessera of late date. Cf. 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik 10 (1883), p. 152. I do not include the Attic 
relief to which reference has been made. For this relief ef. Archdologische 
Zeitung 15 (1857), Taf. 105. 

40 Pliny N. H., 36, 18. 
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impress his readers with the great height of the statue, although 
he seems to deny any such intention, and probably he would have 
made particular mention of the omission if the height, as he gives 
it, is exclusive of the base. It seems improbable, furthermore, 
that the base of the statue was higher than that of the Zeus at 
Olympia, seeing that the latter was otherwise the larger base of 
the two. Accordingly, Miss Perry’s opposition to Professor ἢ 
Rousopoulos’ theory ** in this regard is justified. Rousopoulos 
thought that the base, with sculptural decorations representing 
twenty deities present at the birth of Pandora, would of neces- 
sity be as much as 2.50 metres in height. The sculptured base at 
Olympia, on the contrary, was only 1.19 metres. Since the num- 
ber of figures across the front at Olympia seems to have been less 
by four than at Athens, the height of the space for the relief evi- 
dently would be very nearly the same in each, or it would require 
even less in the latter. Estimating twenty-six cubits at 11.544 
metres, and that Rousopoulos was correct in his estimate of the 
height of the cella as about 13.50 metres, an abundance of room 
is still left for the statue, even if Pliny’s figures did not include 
the base (that is, if the base is estimated in comparison with the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia at about 1.19 metres). Accordingly 
we need not assume with Rousopoulos that copyists carelessly 
changed the figures in the above quotation from Pliny from XVI 
to XXVI. Pausanias, in fact, gives the height of the Victory as 
about four cubits. Rousopoulos’s theory makes the ratio of the 
Victory to the entire statue as 1 is to 4, but an estimate based on 
measurements of the Varvakeion statuette places it at about 1 
to 6. It seems preferable, therefore, to retain the reading of the 
manuscripts, ‘‘eubitorum XXVI,’’ in order not to decrease to 
such a marked degree the size and resisting power of the statue 
in relation to the weight of the Victory to be supported. 

The length of the base is both of esthetic interest and of 
archeological importance. What effect, we may ask, would a 
base of 8.04 metres in length, resting directly upon the pavement 
of the Parthenon, have on the statue as a whole in comparison 


41 See Amer. Jour. Arch., 11 (1895), pp. 355ff., for Miss Perry’s extend- 
ed criticism of Professor Rousopoulos’s theory that to add the height of 
the base to that of the statue would make the combined height greater than 
that of the temple cella. This conclusion is based partly upon an erroneous 
theory as to the necessary height of the base, which need not be estimated 
as more than four Graeco-Roman feet, or about 1.19 m. 
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with a shorter base on a low plinth as reconstructed by Michaelis? 
Modern taste, it is true, would favor the rising effect which a 
shorter base *? upon one or more steps would give, but the pos- 
ture and general treatment of the statue suggests that Pheidias, 
in making a statue to be placed in a Doric temple, probably had 
just the opposite preference. Witness, for instance, the full 
front position with shield and serpent on the one side and the 
Victory on the other, the horizontal lines caused by the girdle 
and the egis, and the broken lines caused by the folds above the 
girdle — all tending to counteract the vertical lines and to give 
the effect of breadth rather than of height. An interesting com- 
parison, too, may be drawn between the base of the Athena Par- 
thenos and that of the Zeus at Olympia. In the statue of the 
Parthenon the relation of the width of the base to the depth, ac- 
cording to Dorpfeld’s figures,** is 2:1, while at Olympia the pro- 
portion is 8:2. The explanation is probably to be found in the 
designedly greater width of the cult statue of the Parthenon, due 
to the presence of the shield on the one side and of the Victory 
on the other. 

There are also certain interesting facts relating to the pave- 
ment of the cella where the statue stood. According to Dérp- 
feld’s figures, the rectangular foundation of Peiraic limestone of 
2.61 m. x 5.22 m. is surrounded by a larger tracing on the marble 
of 4.09 m. x 8.04 m. That the base occupied the entire outer 
space as well as the inner is also indicated by the presence of 
pry-holes and clamp-holes in the foundation which demanded 
concealment. The size of the stones of the base can be ascer- 
tained, and it is not impossible that they may yet be found in the 
architectural remains upon the Acropolis. So far as is known, 
however, none of the stones of them have been found. From the 
data elsewhere given, and discussed by Dérpfeld,** it appears 
that the base of the Zeus at Olympia was composed, in the main, 
oF poros with an outer casing of Eleusinian stone resting on a 
foundation of Pentelic marble. The edges of the outline on the 
floor of the Parthenon are not altogether parallel, and we have 
no positive knowledge as to the outer casing for the pedestal, but Ὁ 
the outline on the marble surrounding a rectangle of limestone 
"42 Of. Jb. Arch. I, 22 (1907), p. 61, figs. 2 and 3. 


43 Ath. Mitt., 6 (1881), p. 294. 
44 Ergebnisse der Ausgrabung von Olympia, vol. 2, pp. 1-15; figs. 7-9. 
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seems to justify the conjecture that the general arrangement was 
similar in each ease, while the fact that no platform or step was 
used under the base at Olympia would seem to preclude the prob- 
ability that one was used at Athens. It is not impossible that a 
casing of Eleusinian stone was used similar to that at Olympia, 
since stone of this kind was used at Athens in at least two other 
buildings on the Acropolis. In the Erechtheum, in fact, it was 
used as the background for the frieze to which the figures were 
fastened, in some way analagous, no doubt, to the fastening of the 
sculptural decorations upon the base of the Athena Parthenos. | 

Miss Perry ** who has shown great ingenuity in calculating 
from the Varvakeion statuette the probable dimensions of the 
original Athena Parthenos finds that the size of the base can not 
be ascertained by the method which she used for the other parts 
of the statue. The larger outlines of the foundation would ac- 
commodate a structure of 9 by 18 cubits; the base of the Var- 
vakeion statuette, enlarged in the proportion of 7:78, as in the 
remainder of Miss Perry’s computations, would, with certain al- 
lowances, measure 9 by 13.5 cubits. As a matter of fact, none 
of the other bases of value in our reckoning (Lenormant, Per- 
gamon, and Patras) show the proportion of 2:1 as the markings 
on the floor of the Parthenon seem to demand. This, however, 
is a matter of minor importance, for, by the time these marble 
copies were being made, it probably had become customary to use 
a base of only sufficient dimensions to accommodate the statue 
and its accessories. Otherwise the base was thought of as 
having little significance. This fact is especially apparent in 
the colossal Antiochus copy and the Minerve aw collier. 

Another subject closely related to the size of the base is the 
question of the manner of the representation of the birth of Pan- 
dora. This subject is known to have been portrayed in some 
way upon the base of the statue. For the manner of its por- 
trayal we are dependent on the following sources of evidence : 


1. The description given by Pausanias.*® 

2. The story of Hesiod,*’? which Pausanias evidently had in 
mind. Zeus was angered because Prometheus had stolen the fire 
for mankind, and, as a measure of vengeance, he ordered 
~ 45 Loe. cit. 


461, 24, 7. 
47 Theogony 571ff., and Works and Days, 59-82. 
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Hephaestus to make a fair maiden, and he bade others of the 
gods and goddesses to bestow gifts upon her, and Hermes to take 
her to Epimetheus. 

3. The following works of painting and sculpture: (a) three 
vases in the British Museum — the Bale cup, the fragment of a 
rhyton excavated at Paphos by the Cyprus Exploration Fund,** 
and a red figured crater from Altemura;*® (Ὁ) the base of the 
Lenormant statuette; and (6) the base from Pergamon. 

The carving on the Lenormant base is in such an “unfinished 
state as to make interpretation of the figures very difficult. 
Various writers affirm that the scene is bounded by Helios and 
Selene as in the east pediment of the Parthenon and on the 
pedestal of the Zeus at Olympia. They see in this a character- 
istic attempt on the part of Pheidias to ‘‘frame in’’ his erea- 
tions. This conjecture seems on the whole legitimate, the only 
difficulty being that the figure at the right end of the relief in 
question seems to have no resemblance to horse and rider. This 
end of the relief, instead of representing a horse and rider, ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation, appears rather to bear two 
standing figures facing each other, with the upper portion of 
the male figure on the left partly effaced. Immediately to the 
left of the third figure, counting from the same end of the relief 
as before, there is what appears to be the head of a mule or 
horse. A very faint outline of this animal, I think, can be 
traced to the right of the third figure. If this be true, it prob- 
ably represents the mount of Selene upon the original relief. 
Helios at the other end of the relief, at any rate, would lead us 
to expect Selene here. This could be a legitimate interpretation 
whether the animal be supposed to represent a horse, in this in- 
stance, or a mule. My own impression is that it is the latter. 
But it could be for Selene in either case.*° 

The next figure to the left of the ones which have been men- 
tioned is of such gigantic proportions that his shoulders reach as 
high as the top of the space intended in general for the relief, 
the head, as a matter of course, extending still higher. The next 
figure, although it is badly broken, is clearly that of a man taller 
than the ordinary space of a relief would allow. Between these 

48 See Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), p. 221. 


49 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 11 (1890), pls. RI and XII. 
50 Cf. Paus., 5, 11, 8. 
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two men is a tree-trunk, which forks near the upper part of the 
relief. The remaining figures are of normal height. Continuing 
to the left, the first figure is that of a naked man, the second, 
Helios with his team. 

The story of Prometheus as told by Hesiod appears to give the 
most suggestive clue to the interpretation of this relief. If the 
above description of the figures be justifiable, the Lenormant 
base evidently gives greater prominence to the Prometheus motif 
than we will find elsewhere in this connection. Beginning at the 
left the figures of the relief may be interpreted as follows: (a) 
Helios and his team; (b) Atlas, upholding the heavens; (c) 
Prometheus, beside a column; and (d) Heracles, who stands with 
bowed head turned toward Prometheus whom, we may suppose, 
be is about to deliver from his Zeus-sent tormentor. It is cer- 
tainly appropriate that the Prometheus story should be por- 
trayed in connection with the representation of the making of 
Pandora, and the figures of the Lenormant base do not yield sup- 
port so favorably to any other interpretation. The three remain- 
ing figures, in the space appear to represent more specifically the 
Pandora story. In the middle stands Hephaestus leaning over 
his anvil toward Athena at the extreme right, the goddess being 
identified by her helmet and the general contour. The remain- 
ing figure, not carefully worked out, probably was intended to 
represent Pandora in the very process of being created. Men- 
tion may be made legitimately in this connection of the lists of 
treasures in the Hecatompedon in which are mentioned, among 
other items, two helmets ‘‘from the base.’’ The one of these 
which was especially ornate, ‘‘with cheek-pieces of gold and an 
ivory crest,’’** may have been the helmet of Athena to which 
reference has just been made. The second helmet may have been 
for Heracles who, on the Lenormant base, appears also to have a 
shield resting on the ground at his side. 

Another important source for the study of the relief is the 
sculpture upon the base of the Pergamon statue. Although this 
base is badly broken enough still remains to give a plausible sug- 
gestion as to the manner in which the story of Pandora was por- 
trayed. It differs from the Lenormant base in that the emphasis 
is placed upon the making of Pandora, rather than upon the 


61]. G., 2, 676, 40f. 
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punishment of Prometheus. The most important attempt at the 
interpretation of these figures as yet presented is that by Puch- 
stein.°? There are, however, important details which Puchstein 
and Winter ** seem not to have discovered, and these greatly 
facilitate the interpretation of the relief as a whole. 

At the extreme left, for example, is a convex surface, increas- 
ing in width as it goes upward, until it comes near the upper left 
hand corner, where it curves evenly outward. This surface does 
not seem to have been broken irregularly, as the rest, but, rather, 
it has every appearance of being a cloak blown upward from the 
back, such as is frequently seen in vase-paintings revealing the 
outer garment of Selene. It is clear that there would be room at 
this end of the relief for Selene, but not for Helios and his 
chariot. Since the Lenormant copy leads us to expect Helios 
and Selene as, in a sense, bounding the space of the relief, it is 
not too much to conjecture that in this scene Helios and Selene 
were transposed. The right end of the relief is entirely broken 
away, but room is left not only for Helios and his team but for 
another figure as well. 

Neither Puchstein nor Winter attempt to describe anything to 
the right of the seventh figure, counting from the left end of the 
relief. Practically the entire eighth figure is broken away. 
Judging from photographs, however, there appears to remain, to 
the right of the seventh figure, and a little higher than the por- 
tion of that figure remaining, an indication of two fingers of the 
right hand and of a handle or shaft held aloft in a manner char- 
acteristic of Poseidon and the trident. This would identify the 
deity which occupied the space of the eighth figure and, together 
with Helios and his team, would practically fill the broken space 
at the right end of the relief. 

The second figure, counting from the left and interpreting the 
first space as originally occupied by Selene, has the left arm 
raised in a manner which, in some vase-paintings, is characteristic 
of Aphrodite. The fourth figure holds the fold of the outer gar- 
ment over the forearm in much the same way as the Victory 
upon the hand of the Varvakeion copy. There are also faint 
traces of lines across the breast of the figure. These lines may 


52 Jb. Arch. I, 5 (1890), p. 83ff. 
58 Jb. Arch. I, 22 (1907), pp. 55-70. 
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indicate the egis. The traces are all the more suggestive of 
Athena because the next figure to the right stands stiffly turned 
toward the front in an attitude almost exactly comparable to the 
Pandora on the Bale cup where she stands between Athena, who 
is draping her, and Hephaestus, who is placing a diadem upon 
her head. And the coincidence is still more striking here in that 
the next figure to the right may easily be identified as Hephaestus 
by the muscular right arm holding an object which may possibly 
represent his hammer or some other characteristic attribute. 

This interpretation leaves two figures still unidentified — the 
third and seventh from the left. The main story of the base, 
however, is reasonably clear. Athena and Hephaestus have just 
carried into effect the command of Zeus. They pause after their 
work is completed, and the other gods and goddesses stand near 
on either side, ready to bestow their manifold gifts and charms 
before sending her forth to Epimetheus. It is inferred from the 
testimony of Pliny ὅς that there were twenty-one figures upon 
the base. The bases which have come down to us do not show 
that number. On account of the difficulty of making the origi- 
nal number of figures within so narrow a space the makers of 
these copies were constrained by necessity to omit certain deities 
not directly important for the story of the birth. The figures in 
the two reliefs as interpreted above are only twelve in number. 
The Lenormant base, on the whole, seems the more suggestive of 
the two, although the evidence from each base supplements in a 
general way that of the other. 


THE SPEAR 


The explicit testimony of Pausanias relative to the serpent, 
the shield, and the spear of this colossal statue of Athena is not 
confirmed fully by any of the marble copies and reliefs which we 
now have.*> The statements of Pliny and Ampelius likewise, 
although they agree as to the presence of the spear in the origi- 
nal, do not help in the manner of determining its location.*® 
The exact position is difficult to decide. 


54.N. H., 36, 18. 

55 ““ And in her (other) hand a spear. At her feet there is a shield and 
near the spear is a serpent which may be Erichthonius.’’ 

56 Pliny, V. H., 36, 19, ‘‘sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem;’’ Ampelius, 
Lib. memor., 8, 10, ‘‘ipsa dea habet hastam de gramine.’’ 
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In spite of the adverse character of the evidence from the 
Varvakeion and Lenormant copies, the writer is inclined to ac- 
cept literally the words of Pausanias, ‘‘and in her (other) hand 
a spear.’’ Since in these two statuettes the hand of the goddess 
is so placed that it would be impossible for it to hold the spear 
in any manner at all, either the spear was entirely missing from 
these copies or it was merely leaned against Athena’s shoulder 
somewhat as is represented on the gold medallions in the Her- 
mitage.*’ One is not justified, however, in lightly setting aside 
the plain statement of Pausanias on this point. Certain Athe- 
nian coins also show the Parthenos holding the spear in a man- 
ner which is in accord with his testimony. These coins are to 
some extent worn away so that in some instances the spear seems 
to be behind the arm and not held in the hand: but making al- 
lowance for this fact and for the difficulty which the artists un- 
doubtedly experienced in representing a colossal statue upon the 
surfaces of small coins, we may safely conclude that as to this 
item they furnish our most reliable monumental evidence. The 
supposition of Schreiber ὅδ that the serpent was not partly con- 
cealed in the hollow of the shield but that it stood in a position 
midway between the shield and the left knee of the goddess, so 
that there was room for the spear between shield and serpent, is 
hardly justifiable in the light of the positive evidence for the 
other view which is afforded by the only marble copies in which 
the serpent is given (Varvakeion, Lenormant, and Patras). 
Schreiber’s supposition would also render the position of the 
spear shown on Athenian coins absolutely impossible. The state- 
ments of Pausanias relative to the spear coincide with the evi- 
dence from Athenian coin-types, and these two sources taken 
together render the original position relatively certain. The 
shield and serpent were represented practically as they are 
shown in the Varvakeion and Lenormant copies, save that the 
shield ‘may have leaned in at the top a trifle more so as to make 
it easier for the spear shaft to pass between the thumb and fore- 
finger, without at the same time preventing contact with the 
shield.®® 


57 Cf. Kieseritzky, Ath. Mitt., 8 (1883), pl. 15; see also the marble relief 
found at Pergamum, Ath. Mitt., 35 (1910), pl. 28, fig. 2. 

58 See Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias, p. 83. 

59 Ampelius, Lib. memor., 8, 10: ‘‘cuius ad sinistram clipeus appositus 
quem digito tangit.’’ 
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Possibly one reason why various writers have rejected Pausa- 
nias’s testimony as to the position of the spear is their desire to 
explain the obscure words of Pliny: sub ipsa cuspide ewream 
sphingem. This passage, however, is notoriously difficult, as the 
various emendations indicate.*! Of these the reading of Panofka 
seems to me most suggestive. That is, the serpent under the spear 
and the sphinx upon the helmet are alike objects of especial 
wonder and admiration. The reading is in accord with the testi- 
mony of Pausanias, and, whatever the position of the spear, a 
second sphinx would not be required. 


THE OWL 


As indicated above, it is apparent from a survey of the works 
of Greek art, and, particularly, the art of vase-painting, that the 
Victory and the owl stand for a common concept. Only on very 
late gems and coins are they both represented in the same scene, 
and rarely, if at all, by Athenian artists. When such a por- 
trayal occurs, the original significance of the owl was not taken 
into consideration. 

It is not strange, then, that the owl is lacking in all important 
copies of the Parthenos except the Hermitage medallions, from 
which, in turn, the Victory is absent. In other words, the evi- 
dence for the presence of the owl is entirely insufficient to justify 
the conclusion of numerous writers * that it was included in the 
original statue. The only important literary evidence which 
has been brought forward in its favor is a passage from Dio 
Chrysostom.®* His parenthetical expression, ‘‘as they say,’’ in 
this connection makes it certain that this author was not writing 
from personal observation. Moreover, a careful examination of 
the passage shows that the general assumption concerning the 
part which has direct reference to the owl is unsupported. Cer- 
tainly it does not follow that the entire quotation must needs 
refer to the statue of the Parthenos merely because the last sen- 
tence applies to the shield. Indeed, the chief thought of the 


60 N. H., 36, 19. 

61 Supra ipsam cassidem, Meursius; sub cristae cuspide, Bursian; aurewm 
ac sphingem; Ulrichs; serpentem sub ipsa cuspide aereum ac sphingem, 
Panofka; sub ipsa casside, Quatremére de Quincy; and aeream strigem, 
Ronchaud. 

62 Schreiber, Keiseritzky, Stark, et al. 

6312, 6. 
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author was that of the mysterious nature of the owl and the ex- 
traordinary reverence which the Athenians had for it. They 
gave public consent, in fact, to the act of Pheidias in setting up 
an image of the owl as an object of worship along with the image 
of the goddess, and this is all the more remarkable because they 
would not have consented to the placing of the images of Phei- 
dias and Pericles in connection with the Parthenos, as is testified 
by the fact that their portraits were secretly worked out in re- 
lief on the shield. Since it-is not established beyond reasonable 
doubt δ’ that the owl of Pheidias was placed even inside the 
Hecatompedon, it is certainly gratuitous to assert that it shared 
the base of the statue. The verb used in this connection by Dio 
Chrysostom means primarily ‘‘to dedicate along with,’’ and its 
certain reference is to. the setting up of independent statues © 
at the same general place of worship. His statement, then, may 
be disregarded for two reasons: (1) he is not a competent wit- 
ness; and (2) his testimony is both obscure and of uncertain ref- 
erence. 

Not only is there uncertainty and lack of agreement as to 
where. the owl of Pheidias was placed, but the time of its com- 
pletion is equally indeterminate. Nicole dates * the consecra- 
tion of the owl by the archonship of Morychides as 440/439, or 
one year before the installation of the Parthenos. Paretti, work- 
ing from the same Geneva fragments (Nos. 263 and 264), as- 
signs as the probable date 435/4, in the archonship of Anti- 
ochides.** It seems certain that the word glaux occurs in frag- 
ment 263 a few lines above the name of Pheidias, and the general 
context is relatively clear. The point is, therefore, that, whether 
one accepts the readings of Nicole or Paretti, the owl was dedi- 
cated separately and not as an integral part of the Athena 
Parthenos. 

Reference is frequently made in this connection to a passage 
in Ausonius (Mosella, 308) : 

‘vel in arce Minerve 
Ictinus, magico eui noctua perlita fuco, 
Adlicit omne genus voluecres perimitque tuendo.’ 


64 See Svoronos, Light On The Parthenon, p. 28ff. 

65 Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionem Graecarum, No. 376, line 50. 
66 Le Procés de Phidias dans les Chroniques d’Apollodore, p. 47. 

67 Rom. Mitt., 24 (1909), p. 308. 
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It is not easy to see how this passage can be made legitimately to 
apply to the Parthenos. In order to do so, it would be necessary 
to assume: (1) that the noctua of Ictinus is the same as the 
glaux of Pheidias; (2) that the latter was connected with the 
Parthenos; and (3) that an artificial owl covered with magic 
red paint and placed in a room lighted only from the door would 
be likely to attract all the birds of the city and then to destroy 
them, as insects at night are attracted and destroyed by a flame. 
The whole passage is extremely fanciful and of no great value 
for the point under consideration. 


THE SHIELD 


The shield of the Parthenos probably did not rest directly on 
the pedestal, but upon a support similar to that shown in the 
Varvakeion, Lenormant, and Patras copies. Such a support was 
a structural and artistic necessity. Even with a support under 
the shield in the Varvakeion copy, the left arm of the goddess 
is unduly elongated. Without some such device either the ἅ6- 
fect would be more noticeable than it is, or else, if the artist 
should choose the other alternative, the diameter of the shield 
would be increased out of all proportion to the remainder of the 
statue. 

Assuming the probability of such a support, it is interesting 
to consider the question as to whether or not it was decorated 
and, if it was, whether this gives a further clue to the correct 
interpretation of the passage from Pliny.*® Smith 59 uses as his 
point of departure in his treatment of this question the sugges- 
tion of Conze (Phil. 17, p. 368) that the anthemon (found three 
times in such connection in an inscription 79) was the support of 
a shield as in the Borghese Athena. Conze, in his discussion of 
this inscription, happens to speak of der erste . . . der 
zweite . . . .und der dritte Absatz, and it may be that his 
phraseology here accounts for Smith’s incorrect statement that 
the word anthemon is found in ‘‘three inscriptions’’ in this con- 
nection. The inscription in question ™ refers in all probability 
to the making and setting up of the statues of Athena and 


68 N. H., 36, 19. 

69 Annual of the British School at Athens, 3 (1896-7), p. 143. 
70 Pittakis, 3753; I. G., 1, 319. 
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Hephaestus upon a single pedestal in the Hephaesteum. The 
shield mentioned in the tenth line of the inscription, accordingly, 
is that of Athena, the support being in the form of a flower 
with its accompanying leaves. It chances that there are two ex- 
tant copies of the Athena Hephaestia which show approximately 
the manner in which the flower was used as a support, — the 
Cherchell Athena 7 and the Borghese Athena.”* The anthemon, 
then, in the inscriptions cited above, unquestionably has its ordi- 
nary literal meaning; we have no independent evidence that the 
word is ever used as a synonym for ‘‘support.’’ To speak of a 
‘‘flower’’ in the form of a sphinx, or as in any sense equivalent 
to the word solew, is far-fetched. Furthermore, in view of the 
fact that the Athena Hephaestia dates from 421/20 Bc.,"* Smith’s 
generalization, ‘‘the notion of a sphinx (or a flower) under a 
shield would be out of keeping with the artistic ideas of the fifth 
century,’’ loses its force. The remainder of the sentence, how- 
ever, sets forth what seems to be a reasonable assumption: ‘‘and 
it is fairly certain that if a sphinx or any other object in the 
round had been under the shield of the original, it would have 
been reproduced in one or the other of the copies.’’ In the 
three copies of the Parthenos in which the support is found there 
is no trace of such decoration, though of course it is conceivable 
that the original shield-rest was decorated with sculptured or 
painted figures. The fact that the support would have present- 
ed a large surface suitable for such decoration does not add any 
degree of probability of such adornment in this instance, for it 
appears that three sides of the base of the statue, which were 
quite as available for sculptural decoration as the space in ques- 
tion, were left entirely plain. 

So far, then, as the word anthemon is concerned, there is not 
sufficient justification for Smith’s interpretation of the passage 
from Pliny. As he points out, Pliny’s description of the statue 
falls under four heads: (1) the exterior of the shield; (2) the 
interior of the shield; (3) the solew; and (4) the base. Yet it 
was more appropriate to place the sentence, ‘adeo momenta 
omnis capacia artis illi fuere,’ after ‘in soleis’ than after ‘in 
basi’ for the reason that the word momentum has, in itself, the 


72 Sauer, Das sogenannte Theseion, p. 241. 
78 Jh. Oest. Arch. I., 1 (1898), figs. 33 and 36. 
74 Cf. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, p. 326, n. 5. 
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idea of a small part or division whether of time or space. Ac- 
cordingly, the free surface offered by the sandals would be suf- 
ficiently small to justify the immediate insertion of the paren- 
thetical sentence beginning ‘adeo momenta.’ 

Smith further contends that the interior of the shield was 
painted rather than sculptured. He says: ‘‘I think 
[we] may safely disregard in the future any objections to the 
painted interior based on the use of the word celavit.’’ His 
evidence may be summarized as indicating: (1) that none of the 
copies of the shield show relief on the interior, as he assumes 
they would if the original were in bas-relief; (2) that common 
sense ought to convince us that a Greek artist would not arm his 
patron goddess with an impractical weapon such as a shield with 
interior projections; (3) that on vase-paintings the designs rep- 
resented are either of painted or textile decorations, so that we 
would expect by analogy the same sort of decoration on the in- 
terior of the shield of the Parthenos; and (4) that the Strang- 
ford shield shows actual traces of painted figures on the interior, 
while the exterior is decorated with figures in relief. 

We may doubt whether this evidence, when examined item by 
item, is strong enough to overcome the presumption raised by 
the word celavit τ that the original decorations were in relief. 
Smith’s question ‘‘How comes it that none of the copies show re- 
liefs on the interior side?’’ would require an answer for each 
copy in particular, and in no case would it be found necessarily 
conclusive that such reliefs were lacking in the original statue. 
The Varvakeion statuette, for instance, does not have reliefs on 
the base, or sandals, or exterior of the shield (except the Gor- 
goneion). If the absence of such reliefs proves anything for the 
interior of the shield, so likewise for the other parts of the statue 
mentioned. This argument is of doubtful value. The Lenor- 
mant statuette cannot be cited as furnishing convincing proof, 
for it is manifestly unfinished in almost every detail. Its dimin- 
utive size alone furnishes sufficient explanation for the fact that 
the interior of the shield was left without decoration in bas- 
relief, the absence of which does not give proof as to the shield 
of the original statue. As to the Strangford shield, unless one 
knew the other decorative details of the copy to which it origi- 
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nally belonged, he would hardly be justified in saying that it 
gives presumptive evidence one way or the other with regard to 
the shield of the Parthenos. 

The argument from ‘‘common sense’’ is not to be trusted too 
far in such questions as the one under consideration, for what an 
artist does in a given instance is largely determined by custom 
and convention. Common sense, for instance, might prompt one 
to ask what Greek artist would be so lacking in the sense of har- 
mony and proportion as to make an image of Zeus so large 
_that, ‘‘if he should rise from his throne he would lift off the roof 
of his own temple,’’ as Strabo says of the work of Pheidias at 
Olympia. Indeed, it is not certain that figures in bas-relief, if 
they were properly distributed on the interior of a shield fifteen 
(Greek) feet 16 in diameter, would in any way make the shield 
appear impractical as a weapon of defense. On a surface of 
that magnitude the projection of such a bas-relief as the chrys- 
elephantine technique requires, or even such as we find in the 
Parthenon frieze, would be almost negligible. The figures, more- 
over, may have been arranged so as to leave the space of contact 
for the arm of the goddess entirely smooth. No extant vase- 
paintings represent the interior of the shield of the Parthenos, 
and we have no evidence of any other sort of lining than gold; 
Smith’s analog of the lining of ordinary shields has little value 
for the solution of the problem. 

On the whole we are not justified in setting aside the force of 
the word celavit. The evidence merely goes to show that in the 
late marble copies and adaptations of the Parthenos one of the 
given surfaces was probably painted where the testimony of 
Pliny concerning the original would lead us to expect figures in | 
bas-relief. The scene portrayed on the interior of the shield 
was the battle of the gods and the giants.*7 We have no hint 
either in ancient literature or in the extant monuments as to the » 
manner in which this struggle was represented. Traces of color 
exist on the interior of the Strangford shield,’* but not enough 
to suggest the treatment of the composition as a whole. It is, 


τὸ This is Miss Perry’s estimate (Amer. Jour. Arch., 11 (1896), p. 344), 
based upon a proportional enlargement of the shield of the Varvakeion 
statuette. 
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for that reason, practically useless to cite the representations of 
the same scene by other artists. 

The manner of the decoration of the exterior of the shield may 
be worked out much more satisfactorily than that of the interior. 
To supplement the evidence from the ancient writers on this sub- 
ject there are in addition to the Lenormant copy four fragments 
of shields — Strangford, Patras, Vatican, and Capitoline. The 
earliest attempt to explain these various reliefs and set forth 
their substantial harmony with the literary evidence on the sub- 
ject seems to be that given by Conze.’”® After carefully describ- 
ing the figures on the Strangford shield, taking each one sep- 
arately, he proceeds to make a comparison item by item with the 
figures on the shield of the Lenormant statuette. His conclu- 
sions are based on these two copies alone, but comparatively little 
is added from an examination of other fragments. It will suffice 
in this connection to mention a few additional points of interest. 

Since the story pictured on the shield is known to be that of 
the battle of the Greeks and Amazons, one is justified in turning 
to other representations of the same scene for the traditional 
manner of its portrayal. Perhaps the most suggestive vase- 
painting of this legendary struggle is that of the aryballus of 
Cume,*° since the figures on the Strangford shield are repre- 
sented as fighting on two different planes, one above the other, 
much the same as those of the Cumz vase. The upper figures to 
the right of the Gorgoneion are turned with their backs to the 
combatants on the plane below. Moreover, although the upper 
part of the Strangford shield is missing upon the left side, there 
are sufficient hints in the remainder to make it practically cer- 
tain that the upper figures were turned so as to face in the op- 
posite directions to those on the lower plane of the relief. One 
indication of the correctness of this conclusion is found in the 
necessity for Amazons in the upper left-hand quadrant, in order 
to represent adequately the resistance called for by the move- 
ment of the Greeks advancing from the right. Two of these 
Greeks, in fact, are holding their shields in a defensive attitude, 
and each of the two seems to be in the act of casting a spear. 
The sculptor, however, has shown greater skill than the vase 
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/ painter in concealing this arrangement. He has represented the 
scene of the battle as upon a steep hillside,’ doubtless that of the 
Areopagus, the traditional location of the camp of the Ama- 
zons,®*? and he has adopted the further expedient of turning one 
Greek and one Amazon of the upper half of the shield so that 
they face in the same general direction as those in the lower 
half, while the figure at the extreme left of the lower plane is 
facing in the opposite direction to that of all the others around 
him. This mastery of technique is further shown in the variety 
introduced. In the lower half of the circle the warriors are en- 
gaged for the most part by pairs in hand-to-hand combat, while 
in the upper half this does not seem to be the case. Moreover, a 
line drawn vertically through the shield seems to show that in 
the upper half the right-hand quadrant was, in the main, occu- 
pied by Greeks, while the left, doubtless, was occupied by Ama- 
zons, a conjecture which the Vatican fragment seems to confirm. 
Nor is this vertical division confined to the upper half, for the 
general movement in each lower quadrant is away from the line 
of the vertical diameter. In numerous other details variety of 
treatment is introduced. The general attitude and movement 
of each figure is unique. In like manner, even where the weap- 
ons, offensive and defensive, are practically alike, which is rarely 
the case, they are without exception held or worn differently. 
This variety of positions and attitudes has made possible a 
marked difference in the treatment of the clothing of the com- 
batants, a variation which is further heightened by the different 
styles of clothing represented, not only differentiating Greek 
and Amazon, but also making further distinctions possible within 
these divisions. As an illustration of this fact, it will suffice to 
mention two figures in the left-hand quadrant of the lower part 
of the shield. Here the figure nearest the vertical radius — 
usually identified as Pheidias’ portrait relief of himself ** — 
differs from all the other fighters in being practically nude, as he 
wears only the chlamys, without helmet and boots; the weapon 


81 At any rate certain of the Greeks, particularly those to the right of 
the Gorgoneion and one at the extreme left of the shield, appear to be in 
the act of climbing. The alternative would be to interpret this arrange- 
ment as a case of false perspective as in the Aryballus of Cumae. 

82 Cf. Aes. Eumen., vv. 688 ff. 
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which he is swinging being also different from that of the rest of 
the Greeks in the part of the shield which remains. In front of 
the warrior just mentioned is the kneeling figure of an Amazon 
who, in like manner, differs in dress from all the others of her 
companions. This figure is wrongly identified as a young Greek 
by Conze,** who asserts that the figure which Pheidias intended 
as a portrait relief of himself is seen swinging a double-axe at an 
opponent who is not present. Such an interpretation seems most 
improbable. The violent movement of the figure in question is 
meaningless unless it be regarded as directed against a foe near 
at hand. In the aryballus of Cume just such a figure as this is 
given, and in a somewhat similar attitude, under the name of 
Creusa; and by way of further analogy she and one other of the 
Amazons in the painting wear the helmet and dress of the Greek 
hoplite. The Strangford figure is undoubtedly masculine in ap- 
pearance, but this may be attributed to a misinterpretation of 
the original at the hands of the copyist. The use of a Greek hel- 
met on an Amazon, while the rest of the Amazons wear a sort of 
Persian cap, or else have only a band around the head, is not 
confined to the two instances mentioned. A noteworthy example 
is its appearance on the Bologna erater.** The mythical founda- 
tion of this peculiar usage is uncertain. 

It may be interesting to note further that on the Strangford 
shield the Greeks are uniformly victorious. The battle is nearly 
won. Four of the Amazons are already fallen. Over the pros- 
trate Amazons on a level with the Gorgoneion a hand-to-hand 
combat is evidently being waged, although the shield is so broken 
here that the upper portion of the figures is missing. Immedi- 
ately beneath this prostrate Amazon is a wounded Amazon who 
has fallen backward down the hillside. The next figure to the 
right is the kneeling Amazon who is about to receive the death- 
blow at the hands of the old Greek to whom the words of Plu- 
tarch seem in general to apply.*® 

The next figure to the right of this group is that of the 
wounded Amazon who is represented also in the Lenormant and 

84 Op. cit., p. 37. 

85 Furtwingler-Reichold II, p. 90, pl. 75-76. Cf. also pl. 26-28. 

86 Pericles 31. The fact that he has a double-axe instead of a stone is of 
comparatively little moment. The sculptor who made the copy may have 
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Patras copies. It has become customary to speak of this figure 
as that of ‘‘the dead Amazon.’’ As to this point the Patras and 
Lenormant shields do not give decisive evidence, the former be- 
ing too fragmentary and the latter manifestly unfinished. Of 
the Strangford shield, however, the general position is by no 
means suggestive of death; witness the bent knees and the posi- 
tion of the arms, neither of them relaxed. In this regard the 
Strangford copy more adequately represents the original, for if 
the Amazon were already dead the mighty swing of the sword 
of the Greek standing over her fallen body would be without 
meaning. This Greek answers well to further statements made 
by Plutarch concerning the figure of Pericles. The substantial 
harmony of the figure in question with the Pheidian representa- 
tion of Pericles is admitted by most writers on the subject, but 
some of them seem to have overlooked the force of the words, 
‘‘fighting against an Amazon,’’ as if they would translate it, 
‘*fighting over a (dead) Amazon.’’ 87 

The two remaining Amazons, to the right in the lower plane, 
show further that the Greeks are victorious. The lower one of 
the two figures seems to be springing away, or falling down the 
hillside, while her pursuer is pulling her backward by the hair, 
and with drawn sword is about to end her life. This feature of 
the composition, found here for the first time, becomes one of the 
typical groups of some of the later representations of the battle. 
The last Amazon to the right is, in like manner, springing away 
from her pursuer. 

All the Amazons, then, in the lower plane are either mortally 
wounded or else in immediate peril of death. The Greeks, on 
the contrary, are unharmed. They stand close together, their 
line of battle extending from a point directly under the Gor- 
goneion around to the upper vertical radius. The line of de- 
fense of the Amazons is broken. It extends around three-quar- 
ters of the rim of the shields for that reason the position is es- 
sentially weak. In such relative situations the defeat of the 
Amazons is inevitable. 

Further indicative of the surpassing merit of this Strangford 


87 Conze, for instance, says of this Greek as follows: ‘‘er tritt mit dem 
linken Fusse auf eine Amazone die den Arm iiber den Kopf geworfen 
todt am Boden liegt.’’ Archdologische Zeitung, 23 (1865), p. 37; ef. 
also Smith, op. cit., p. 139. 
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shield is the fact that death is nowhere certainly represented. 
On some vase-paintings which portray the struggle are abhorrent 
features, such as the body of one or more combatants in the very 
act of being thrust through with a sword or spear. In this pro- 
duction such is not the case. The artist has chosen a moment 
when the victory of the Greeks is assured but when resistance to 
them, in varying degrees, is everywhere manifest. It would be 
interesting to know positively whether death was represented in 
any of the sculptural decorations of the Parthenon. Possibly it 
is portrayed in one metope, but we have no sufficient indication 
that it was represented on the shield of the Parthenos. 
Wonderful as the scene is which is given on the exterior of the 
Strangford shield, it can hardly be said to give an adequate idea 
of the artistic beauty of the original arrangement. In copying 
upon a shield less than twenty inches in diameter figures origi- 
nally carved on a surface about fifteen feet in diameter, the 
artist seems to have chosen to reproduce in general the original 
figures without reducing their size proportionately to the smaller 
space which they were to occupy. They are, for that reason, 
somewhat crowded, especially in the group around the fallen 
Amazon at the bottom of the relief. The sculptor of the Lenor- 
mant copy tried to overcome the difficulty by leaving out many 
of the figures and by transferring two of the Greeks from their 
place immediately below the Gorgoneion to the upper half of the 
shield. The result is far from satisfactory. It is true that 
greater prominence is given in this copy to the figures which 
were probably intended as portrait reliefs of Pheidias and Per- 
icles, and there is closer agreement than in the Strangford shield 
with the description of Plutarch, in that the ‘‘bald old man’’ 
(Pheidias) holds uplifted in both hands a great stone which he 
is in the act of hurling against the Amazons.** Yet, on the other 
hand, the unity of the shield is destroyed by removing the figure 
of Pericles almost the whole diameter of the relief from the 
fallen Amazon whom he is supposed to have vanquished. The 
representation as a whole is immeasurably inferior to the Strang- 
ford copy. Even had the Lenormant figures been worked out 
fully in their respective positions and not merely indicated in 
rough outline, the composition as a whole and the arrangement 
of the figures would have been to a great extent inartistic — 
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witness the position and attitude of the figure of Pheidias, 
astride the Gorgoneion, the impossible lines of the falling Ama- 
zon, and the disproportionate amount of space occupied by this 
figure as compared with the corresponding Amazon of the 
Strangford copy. 

The centre of the shield of the Parthenos was occupied by the 
Gorgoneion. Ancient writers are silent on this point, but the 
evidence from the various copies and fragments is unanimous in 
its favor. Little more than this bare statement, however, can 
be asserted with certainty, for no two representations of the 
Gorgoneion are the same even in general outline. If any one of 
these various heads is taken as in a moderate degree representing 
the Pheidian original, the conclusion is inevitable that each of 
the others must have been made with the greatest possible free- 
dom. They all belong, nevertheless, to what is known as the 
‘‘middle’’ type as distinguished from the ‘‘archaic,’’ on the one 
hand, and the ‘‘beautiful,’’ on the other, some of the copies in 
question approaching more nearly the former, and others, the lat- 
ter type.*® The Gorgoneion of the Strangford shield evidently 
approaches the ‘‘archaic’’ type more nearly than the others do. 
For example, note the following particulars: the head is encireled 
with serpents, knotted together above and below; the tongue is 
outstretched ; the breadth of the face is made more noticeable by 
the many horizontal lines in the treatment of the face and hair; 
and the absence of any decorative effect such as may be seen in 
the treatment of the hair of the Gorgoneion on the Vatican frag- 
ment and in the wings on the head occupying the center of the 
Varvakeion shield. The latter representation would be more 
likely to excite pity than fear, and for that reason it may be said 
to combine with the characteristics of the ‘‘middle’’ development ᾿ 
some of the elements of the ‘‘beautiful’’ type. 

On the whole, the Strangford shield, in the part which has 
been preserved, is far superior to the other representations, both 
in its general arrangements as to the esthetic principles of bal- 
ance and proportion, and in the artistic effect of the design as a 
whole. The other fragments, however, are important sources of 
supplementary evidence. Taken together they give a fairly ade- 
quate idea of the original. 


89 For the different types, ef. Roschers, Lex. der griech. und rém. Mythol. 
I, 1709-1727, Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, VII, 1652-1654. 
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RATIO OF THE MATERIALS 


When mention is made by ancient writers of statues of gold 
and ivory, it is not to be supposed that they mean that these were 
the only materials used. A complete list for the Parthenos would 
probably include gold, ivory, silver, bronze, crystal, iron, wood, 
pitch, clay, and other materials of various kinds.°° Plutarch in 
mentioning the great construction planned and worked out under 
the direction of Pericles says® that the materials to be used 
were stone, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony and cypress wood; that 
the crafts employed to elaborate and work upon these materials 
were those of carpenter, moulder, bronze-cutter, dyer, veneerer 
in gold and ivory, painter, embroiderer, and embosser; and fur- 
ther that each particular craftsman, like a general with an army 
under his separate command, kept his own throng of skilled or 
untrained laborers in compact array, as instrument unto a player 
and as body unto the soul in subordinate service. One may ap- 
ply nearly every item of this description to the art of Pheidias 
in the work of building, setting up, and adorning the statue of 
the Parthenos. 

It is known of a certainty from literary evidence that the 
materials in general were distributed as follows: (1) ivory for 
' the face of the goddess, for her hands, feet, and eyes,®? for the 
Gorgoneion on her breast, and possibly for parts of the Victory * 
and of the decorations of the base. (2) gold °* for the drap- 
ery and possibly for the aegis of the goddess, for the crown 
and wings of the Victory, for the serpent, and for parts of the 
base. For this last, silver overlaid with gold seems to have been 
used to some extent. It is possible that the sphinx on the helmet 
was of bronze. 

Another interesting question upon which comparatively little 
investigation has been conducted in a satisfactory way is that of 
the relative distribution of the materials used in the construction 
of the Parthenos. The monumental work of Quatremére de 
Quiney, entitled Le Jupiter Olympien (1815) has not only influ- 
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enced largely all the later discussions of practically every phase 
of the question, but his general theory of the application of ivory 
to the surfaces representing flesh and of gold to the drapery and 
other parts of the adornment of the statue serves as the very 
foundation of all subsequent treatment of this particular prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, it may be well to point out that certain 
things inevitably tend to make the judgments of Quatremére de 
Quincy invalid in regard to the very point in his theory which 
seems to have been accepted by later writers almost without ques- 
tion, in particular, the amount of available gold relative to the 
surfaces to be covered. 

1. He evidently did not have at his disposal any of the bet- 
ter copies of the Parthenos. His restoration of the garments, at 
any rate, seems to have been based chiefly upon the study of the 
Athena of the Villa Albani and upon a more ancient statue (pub- 
lished by Winckelmann, volume one, plate 13),°° neither of which 
should be included in the list of copies of the Athena Parthe- 
nos.°® 

2. Accordingly, the estimate which he gives of the surface to 
be covered with gold is worth for accuracy little more than a 
guess which might be made by any one who is familiar with the 
generally accepted dimensions of the statue. He thinks of the 
dress as composed of a peplos and a chiton, and he supposes that 
the entire surface contained only four hundred square ἔθοί τ 
His method used in arriving at this area is not stated. 

3. His evaluation of the number of talents used in making the 
drapery is considerably below the proper amount, owing to the 
fact that he appears to follow Barthélemy, who held that the 
ratio of silver to gold in Greece was 13:1, as based upon Hero- 
dotus 3.95; but it is now known from the fragment of an in- 
scription relating to the construction of the Parthenon that the 
ratio was probably 14:1.% 

4. The manner in which he arrived at his estimate of the sur- 
face of the drapery and wings of the Victory is not stated. He 


95 Le Jupiter Olympien, p. 228, and Plate 9, figs. 4 and 5. 

96 His own words are as follows: ‘‘C’est done d’aprés le genre 1’habille- 
ment et de draperies des deux figures citées, qu’on a eru devoir se decider 
sur le choix d’ajustement ἃ adopter dans ia restitution de l’ensemble de 
. colosse de Phidias au Parthénon.’’ 

97 Tbid., p. 232. 

98 J, G., 1, 298, suppl., p. 146; ef. Dinsmoor, ‘‘ Attic Building Accounts,’’ 
Amer. Jour. Arch., 17 (1913), p. 76. 
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merely says: ‘‘En portant 4 60 pieds superficiels tout ce métal 
qui aurait valu 360,000, a une demi-ligne d’épaisseur; mais en le 
réduisant des deux tiers ou des trois quarts, selon la proportion 
du sphurelation on trouvera qu’ une somme de 120,000 frances 
dut suffire pour la Victoire.’’®® This was necessarily a mere 
conjecture, for he had no possible means of knowing how much 
surface the actual dress and wings of the Victory may have had. 

5. Another possible source of error lies in the method which 
he used throughout his treatment of this phase of the problem: 
namely, that of choosing to introduce the evaluation of the tal- 
ents of gold rather than their weight. In view of the word 
stathmos used by Thucydides‘ it seems gratuitous labor to 
translate the relatively stable terms of weight and surface into 
the constantly fluctuating standards of monetary values. If 
Quatremére de Quincy had found the weight of the estimated 
number of square feet of gold at one-half ligne (1.13 mm.) or 
any other probable thickness, and then had compared this result 
with the total weight of the talents as given by Thucydides and 
others, he would have had for his calculations a relatively trust- 
worthy basis, and his results would have been accurate only in so 
far as he succeeded in ascertaining the number of square feet in 
the actual surface to be covered and the exact weight of the 
talent. 

In view of the foregoing statements it seems that a new esti- 
mate of the surface of the drapery is imperative, in order that a 
safe conclusion may be reached as to the possible thickness of 
the covering of gold. It is affirmed by many that the Varvakeion 
statuette is in a sense a ‘‘measured’’ copy of the Parthenos, and 
all are agreed that it is the most accurate copy that we have. 
The known area of its surface, therefore, gives a reasonably trust- 
worthy basis for the computation of the area of the surface of 
the original statue. The method used by the writer in measur- 
ing the surface of the drapery of this statuette was as follows: 
(1) different sections, following in the main on a plaster cast the 
indications of joints made in the process of casting, were marked 
off and numbered, and (2) each section was carefully fitted with 
a covering of tin-foil. Then (3) the weight of the pieces was 
ascertained and the entire sum divided by the average weight of 


99 Op. cit., p. 233. 
100 2, 13. 
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one square centimeter, found by weighing pieces of known di- 
mensions cut from various parts of the roll of tin-foil used. For 
the two measurements which were taken of the entire surface of 
the dress the mean weight was 40.63 gms. The average weight 
of one square centimeter of tin-foil was found to be 0.009449 ; 
hence, the actual number of square centimeters in the chiton of 
the Varvakeion statuette is found to be 4299.47, or in round 
numbers, 4300 sq. em. 

In this connection it is of importance to know the ratio be- 
tween the size of the Varvakeion statuette and that of the origin- 
al statue. The total height of the latter is given by Pliny as 
twenty-six cubits, or, according to the most probable estimate of 
the ecubit, 11.544 m.1% Dividing 11.544 by 1.035, the known 
height of the Varvakeion statuette expressed in meters, the ratio 
is obtained 11.153:1. It is evident, then, that by multiplying 
the number of square centimeters of the Varvakeion statuette by 
the square of the ratio it will be possible to approximate the area 
of the original statue as far as the drapery is concerned — 4300 
Χ (11.153)? = 534,874.45 (which is, in round numbers, 163,000 
sq. em. in excess of the area as estimated by Quatremére de 
Quincy). By assuming a thickness of one centimeter and then 
multiplying by the specific gravity of gold 195 one will deter- 
mine in grams the amount required to cover this given surface 
with gold to the depth of one centimeter. The resulting weight 
is found to be about 10,322,000 gms. Accordingly, at one-half 
ligne (1.13 mm.) in thickness, which is Quatremére de Quincy’s 
estimate, 1166 kgms. would have been used for the dress alone; 
but this result goes entirely beyond the amount of gold avail- 
able for the whole statue. The amount of gold which can be 
reckoned upon with certainty is only forty talents. This is 
the amount mentioned by Thucydides, the most creditable wit- 
ness whose testimony is available in this regard. The probable 
weight of the talent as estimated from the drachmae of this 
period is 25.86 kgms.1°% Hence, forty talents equal approxi- 
mately 1034.40 kgms. It is seen, therefore, that, even if one 


101 This estimate seems to harmonize fully the various statements as to 
the details of the statue, excepting the base; see the foregoing discussion. 

102 The sp..g. of cast gold is given by Dammer, Handbuch der anor- 
ganisches Chemie, vol. 3, p. 757, as 19.30 to 19.33; for beaten gold, 19.3 
to 19.34. In the above computation I have used merely 19.3. 

103 Cf. Doerpfeld, Ath. Mitt., 7 (1882), p. 308 f. 
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were to leave out of account the Victory, the aegis, and the other 
features of adornment for the statue which are known to be of 
gold, the drapery could not have been one-half ligne in thick- 
ness, for it, alone, would have necessitated the use of more than 
130 kgms. of gold in excess of the entire amount available. The 
area of the Victory and the aegis were found by the same method 
used for the chiton. These two items equal, approximately, for 
the Varvakeion statuette 1110 sq. em. A proportional enlarge- 
ment in accordance with the ratio used above gives in round 
numbers 138,000 sq. em. which, at one-half ligne, would call for 
an additional 250 to 300 kgms. of gold. Quatremére de Quincy 
supposes, however, that the Victory was made of gold-plate only 
one-sixth of a ligne (0.37 mm.) in thickness. This would re- 
duce the above amount by about 90 kgms.,*°* but the entire 
amount required would still be in excess not only of the estimate 
of Thucydides, but even of the fifty talents mentioned by Dio- 
dorus.?* Accordingly, a new estimate of the thickness of the 
gold or covering for the statue must be made. 

Quatremére de Quincy saw clearly that in his theory as to the 
distribution of the gold and ivory there would not be enough 
metal to cover both the statue and the accessories, and for this 
reason he assumed that the amount of gold which is mentioned 
by Thucydides did not include the adornment for the base, san- 
dals, shield, serpent, and helmet, although he knew that certain 
parts of the statue aside from the drapery and the Victory were 
of gold.‘ He supposes that the accessories of the statue in the 
way of adornment were made from the extra four talents of 
gold mentioned by Plutarch.*°’ This supposition is not at all 
convincing, and it is by no means certain that Philochorus 
(Plutarch’s authority on this point), who flourished about a 
century and a half after the statue was made, would be likely 


104 De Quincy says nothing about the probable thickness of gold for the 
aegis, and so in obtaining the above figures, I estimate it at the same 
thickness as that which he suggests for the dress (1.13 mm.). In reality 
it may have been considerably thinner. 

105 12, 40. 

106 He says, for instance, of the aegis: ‘‘laquelle était revétue d’écailles 
et environnée de serpents d’or; car ces serpents et ces écailles furent pré- 
cisément l’objet du larcin dont ont parlé Isocrates, Suidas, et Plutarque.’’ 

107 De Quincey says of the 44 talents: ‘‘Et peut-etre cette opinion inter- 

_médiaire entre celle de Thucydide et celle d’Ephore est-elle la plus vraisem- 
blable,’’ — a mere conjecture without any foundation in fact. 
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to give a more accurate estimate of the cost than that of Thucy- 
dides, who lived at the time of the building of the statue. On 
this point, one cannot go with certainty beyond the lowest esti- 
mate which is given on trustworthy authority. It is perfectly 
legitimate, on the other hand, to include in the forty talents all 
the pure gold which could be removed from the statue either 
for weighing or for use in time of extreme need. This means 
that the accessories as well as the statue must be included in 
so far as they were made of removable gold. 

It is, of course, impossible to ascertain how much gold was 
used for the various features of adornment. Let us suppose, 
as a conservative estimate, that five talents would have sufficed 
for the decoration of the helmet, sandals, serpent, shield, and 
the figures on the base. Only thirty-five talents of gold (or 
6. 805 kgms.) would remain to be used by Pheidias in making 
the chiton, the Victory, and the scales of the aegis. 

What, then, is the probable thickness of the gold which Pheid- 
ias used? In the various surfaces estimated above were, in 
round numbers, 673,000 square centimeters which, at one milli- 
meter in thickness, would require 1299 kilograms of gold. Eight 
_ hundred and five kilograms, then, would furnish for these parts 
of the statue a thickness of gold of not more than 0.6 mm. This 
conclusion is of consequence in that it raises the further ques- 
tion as to the difference between this work in the chryselephan- 
tine technique and that of the gilded statues mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

Puchstein 195 agrees with Quatremére de Quincy in holding 
that the work in gold and ivory stands in a very close relation- 
ship to the class of statues designated by Pausanias as gilded 
xoana, the apparent difference being, according to his view, that 
the surfaces representing flesh in the chryselephantine work are 
of ivory, while in the gilded xoana they are of marble. He men- 
tions the Athena Areia at Plataea, also a work of Pheidias, as an 
example of the latter class, the body of the statue being of 
gilded wood, while the face, feet, and hands were of Pentelic 
marble. Quatremére de Quincy cites what he considers to be 
even ἃ, more convincing example in the Athena at Megara.*” 


108 Op. cit., p. 101. 
109 Cf. Paus., 1, 42, 4. 
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Further color, also, is sometimes supposed to be gained for this 
theory from the fact that Pheidias is said 179 to have advocated 
the use of marble instead of ivory for the Athena Parthenos, but 
that his suggestion was rejected. 

It may be said, in reply, that there are more important dif- 
ferences which should not be overlooked. Pausanias’s state- 
ments never seem to suggest that the colossal gold and ivory 
images belong to the same technique as the gilded zoana. In 
describing the image of Athena at Megara he does not use the 
ordinary expression, ‘‘of ivory and of gold,’’ but he is careful 
to say, rather, that certain parts of the statue are of ivory and 
that the remainder is gilded. If this were just the ordinary 
chryselephantine construction, why should the particulars have 
been mentioned with such precision? Elsewhere, both before 
and after the passage under consideration, he refers to numer- 
ous chryselephantine statues without comment: evidently to him 
the Athena at Megara did not belong to the same general class. 
In spite of the fact that ivory was used for the face, hands and 
feet of this statue, Pausanias must have regarded it as belonging 
to the gilded xoana and not properly to those ‘‘of ivory and of 
gold.’’ 

A study of the zoana which Pausanias mentions shows, furth- 
ermore, that the technique used in their construction was quite 
different from that of chryselephantine works, and while the 
outer appearance of the two kinds of statues may have been 
similar, the actual building of the latter class was vastly more 
complicated. This fact is suggested by the word xoanon. Ety- 
mologically it is related closely to the verb ξέω. As referring 
to images, the substantive xoana may be applied properly to the 
results of any technique which requires only the working of the 
surface of a given material; that is, the fundamental idea of the 
word xoanon is that of an image which is solid, of which the sur- 
faces have been worked away into the desired shape. Frazer in 
his Pausanas’s Description of Greece has uniformly translated 
the word zoanon ‘‘wooden image,’’ and, so far as the usage in 
Pausanias is concerned, this happens to be a fairly adequate 
translation, for wherever Pausanias mentions the material for a 

110 Paris Epit. Val. Max., 1, 1. Ext. 7: ‘‘iidem Phidiam tulerunt, quam 


diu is marmore potius quam ebore Minervam fieri debere dicebat, quod 
diutius nitor esset mansurus, sed ut adiecit et vilius, tacere iusserunt.’’ 
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given xoanon it is invariably wood. This, however, is not the 
necessary and obvious meaning of the term, and considerable 
care should be taken in the process of induction to make suffi- 
cient allowance for the negative instances. The most helpful 
elue to the correct explanation of the term is suggested by the 
fact that wherever Pausanias makes mention of the details of 
these images, they are invariably solid, as, for instance, the 
Daedala*™* and the images of Dionysus (at Corinth) made out 
of a sacred tree from Cithaeron.“? This fact is further con- 
firmed by the word ‘‘ancient’’ which is frequently coupled with . 
xoanon,® for the primitive images were made of solid materials, 
generally of wood.*** These facts, together with the etymology 
of the word, suggest that in all probability zoanon is a term 
strietly applicable only to statues made of solid material. Such 
is undoubtedly the case for the gilded images of Dionysus, which 
were first hewn out of a tree from Mount Cithaeron and then 
gilded entire, with the exception of the face, which was adorned 
with red paint. These images are expressly called by Pausanias 
gilded xoana."** Two statements from Lucian relative to chry- 
selephantine statues indicate that they were hollow, and built up 
around a wooden frame-work.’*® It is not easy to understand 
how the extremely complex technique involved in the statues 
which Lucian here describes could well be confused with the 
relatively simple work of the gilded xoana. 

The difference which Puchstein 177 selects as most striking is 
really accidental and relatively unimportant. Clearly it was 
not in the use of ivory instead of marble that these statues dif- 
fered, for it is known that at least one gilded xoanon 7** also had 
ivory for the parts representing flesh, which shows that the use 


111 Paus., 9, 3, 4. 

112 [bid., 2, 2, 7. 

118 For example, Paus., 1, 23, 7; 1, 33, 1; 1, 38, 8; 2, 2, 3, and so on. 

114 Pausanias ascribes the earliest bronze statue to Clearchus of Rhegium, 
whose active period, according to Brunn, fell 540 to 500 B. C. It is easy 
to see why Pausanias did not use the word xoanon here, (3, 17, 6). 

115 Ibid., 2, 2, 6. 

116 Lucian, Gall., 24 and Jup. Trag., 8. 

117 Wahrscheinlich bestand der augenfilligste Unterschied zwischen den 
beiden Bildwerkgattungen nur darin, dass die nackten Teile besonders des 
Gesicht, die Hinde und die Fiisse, an den chryselephantinen aus Eifenbein, 
an den yes epichruse aus Marmor gearbeitet waren (Jb. Arch., 1 (1891), 
p- 101 f. 

118 Paus., 7, 26, 4. 
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of marble was only an accidental feature. It was, rather, an 
absolute difference in the inner structure of these two varieties 
of images which necessitated the use by Pausanias of entirely 
different terms in describing them. 

In general, the term ‘‘gilded’’ is applied only to objects which 
have an outer plating of gold over a solid base of some other 
material, as, for instance, the core of solid wood in the images of 
Dionysus mentioned above. Pausanias does not apply this term 
to gold and ivory statues, obviously for the reason that they did 
not have a solid core underneath the gold, but only a thin shell 
of various materials fastened in some way over a wooden frame- 
ὙΟΥΚ.᾽ 9 

It is evident, furthermore, that the size of the gilded wooden 
image would be limited by the dimensions of the tree from which . 
it was made, and the making of it would require no great amount 
of skill.17° It would be possible, of course, to make a colossal 
xoanon, but not one that would be comparable in size with the 
Athena Parthenos or the Zeus at Olympia. The chryselephan- 
tine statues were not thus limited as to size; they could be as 
large as desired or as the skill of the artist could make them. 
The head and arms of these colossal statues were ivory instead 
of marble, for otherwise the entire method of constructing the 
lower portions would have been vastly modified and strengthened 
in order to support the tremendous weight which the upper parts 
would have had. 

One need not assume that there was any difference necessarily 
in the thickness of the gold used for these two vastly different 
kinds of statues. In either case the gold could have been as 
massive or as thin as the specifications demanded. Even a thin- 
ner plate may have been used for the chryselephantine statues 
than for the gilded xoana, for the higher a given art advances 
the less is its emphasis upon material and the greater its reliance 
upon form and spirit. The statues which Lucian, for instance, 
designates as ‘‘ivory’’’** certainly correspond in manner of 
construction to the gold and ivory statues mentioned by Pausan- 
ias; but Lucian says of these statues, in a jesting way, that they 


119 Lucian Jup. Trag., 8. 

120 Cf, for instance, the Hera of Samos, which probably had a wooden 
protoype. 

121 Jup. Trag., 8. 
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are merely ‘‘tinted and shaded’’ with gold. His words imply 
that the statues in question had the mere appearance of being 
of solid gold, but in real construction they were fundamentally 
ivory statues, and that whatever gold they had was added chiefly 
by way of ornament. This implication is not set aside by the 
fact that Lucian was in playful mood and likely to underesti- 
mate the amount of gold used. Evidently to his serious thought 
the statues were fundamentally of ‘‘ivory’’; the gold incrusta- 
tion was merely accessory. A similar distinction, too, is im- 
plied in the various references of other writers to the use that 
Pheidias made of gold for the Athena Parthenos. Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Pausanias mention in particular the ‘‘removable 
kosmos’’ and thus limit, in a sense, the function of the gold. 
The term used does not necessarily mean ‘‘drapery’’; if the 
chiton is included in this function of the gold, it is only so far 
as it is considered a feature of the general adornment and not 
an integral part of the statue itself. This conjecture is strength- 
ened by the use of the word ‘‘removable,’’ which, although it 
has legitimate application to the chiton, evidently includes all 
such items as were accessory, merely, and were not among the 
essential and immovable features of the image proper. 

The expression, ‘‘removable kosmos,’’ indicates that the gold 
was so put on that it could all be removed without causing any 
serious injury to the statue. If this be true, there must. have 
been an inner shell of some kind which would constitute an ac- 
ceptable image of the goddess even when the gold covering was 
removed. Probably no one thinks of the statue as being without 
an inner supporting structure of some kind; some have thought 
not only that a complete hollow shell was used, similar in mate- 
rial to the body of the Zeus at Megara, but also that the inner 
structure was afterwards covered with gilded wood to give to the 
statue its final form. However, one instance does not serve to 
establish a general law. It is not known in this case just what 
function the half-wrought timbers would have served if this 
statue of Zeus had been completed. This somewhat legendary 
statement concerning the unfinished timbers should not be taken 
too seriously. Probably Theocosmus would never have con- 
templated substituting a surface of wood for one of plaster if 
he had first finished the image in the latter material, for man- 
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ifestly there would be no further advantage to be gained by 
covering with wood a complete image of clay and plaster. 

The ‘‘removable kosmos,’’ then, seems to have included the 
drapery of the Parthenos which was in the form of a Doric 
chiton reaching to the feet. This chiton was actually removed, 
perhaps, and its permanent loss attributed to theft on the part 
of Lachares.12? In later times it may have been customary to 
clothe the statue with a robe of cloth. 

This last conjecture opens up once more the question of the 
Panathenaie procession, which has its chief monumental portray- 
al in the Ionic frieze which runs around the cella of the Parthe- 
non. The procession, as there represented, seems to terminate 
in connection with some action relative to the robe of Athena 
which had been used first as a sail for the Panatheniac ship and 
then brought into the Acropolis. It has been generally assumed 
that this robe was for the ancient statue of the Polias which was 
located in the Erechtheum. The term ‘‘Polias,’’ on the other 
hand, may be extended so as to include the Athena Parthenos, 
and in later times this statue appears to have received certain 
of the honors which were formerly bestowed upon the more 
ancient image.'?* 

It would be too wide a digression to take up im detail the vari- 
ous features of Dorpfeld’s hypothesis relative to the ‘‘Old Tem- 
ple’’ and the many theories which his theory has provoked. 
For the present discussion it must suffice to say that his conclu- 
sion as to the cult significance of the Athena Parthenos appears 
to the writer to be incontestable. Athena was worshiped on the 
Acropolis only as ‘‘Polias,’’ ‘‘ Vietory,’’ and ‘‘Hygieia.”’ ‘‘Par- 
thenos’’ was originally only a general name for the Athena 
Polias, and only in relatively late times did it come to designate 
especially the statue of gold and ivory made by Pheidias; even 
then there is no evidence that it was ever used as a cult name. 
Accordingly, if the Athena of the Parthenon was worshipped 
at all she was worshipped as Athena Polias. The robe which 
was brought into the Acropolis in connection with the Pana- 
thenaic procession could have been appropriately used in rela- 
tively late times for the Athena Parthenos. From the evidence 


122 Paus., 1, 25, 7. 
123 See Doerpfeld’s view, Ath. Mitt., 12 (1887), p. 190 ff. 
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at hand it seems probable that the colossal gold and ivory statue 
in the new temple of the Athena Polias took over gradually, so 
far as the populace was concerned, the public rites which had 
been performed before this time in honor of the ancient xoanon, 
although the latter was still held in great reverence and the un- 
quenchable lamp was kept burning before it.'** 

The most important evidence in this connection as to the 
peplos is that it was manifestly intended for a colossal statue 
rather than a small wooden image. This is indicated particu- 
larly by the size of the robe. Literary evidence as to the work- 
ers employed in making it is meager. The work was begun by 
two maidens who had their temporary residence in the Acropolis. 
They were servants of the goddess. The peplos was finished 
somewhere in the city by a number of other maidens under care- 
ful oversight; numerous inscriptions give lists of these work- 
ers.12° From this source of information we know that the num- 
ber of maidens employed for the purpose ranged from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty. This points to the weaving of 
a large robe suitable for a colossal statue.'*® 

The most important literary evidence relative to the decora- 
tion of the helmet is a statement by Pausanias: 57 ‘‘Upon the 
middle of the helmet is the figure of a sphinx . . . andon 
either side are griffins wrought in relief.’’ This description is 
inadequate in that it does not include a number of important 
details. Pausanias, in fact, seems to have mentioned only the 
two particulars which had for him special mythological signifi- 
cance. The griffins probably were wrought in relief upon the 
cheek-pieces of the helmet, as they are, for instance, in the mar- 
ble head in Berlin, in the gold medallions from Kertch, in the 
gem signed by Aspasius, and in some other copies of the head of 


124 Tt is certain at least that unless the Parthenos was worshipped as the 
Polias, she was entirely ignored in the offerings which were made at the 
time of the Panathenaic festival (cf. 1. G., 2, 163). A loan of vast sums 
of money is recorded in J. G., 1, 273. Only two Athenas are mentioned, 
Athena Nike and Athena Polias. For further discussion see Dé6rpfeld, 
‘‘Der alte Athenatempel auf der Akropolis,’’ Ath. Mitt., 12 (1887), p. 193. 

125 7, G., 2, 956, 957, 957b; an inscription in the collection of Petworth 
House, see Ath. Mitt., 8 (1883), p. 57 ff.; ef. also Bull. de Corr. Hellen., 13 
(1889), p. 170. 

126 Cf. Frazer’s admission of this fact, although it contradicts his general 
— Pausanias’s Description of Greece, vol, 2, p. 575, n. 9. 

1271, 24, 5. 
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the Parthenos. The monumental evidence for pegasi instead 
of griffins at either side of the Sphinx is conclusive. The small 
figures of animals which decorated the helmet just above the 
forehead piece are omitted from the description by Pausanias 
and also from a number of the better copies of the Parthenos. 
They are clearly indicated, however, in the Minerve aw collier 
and the marble heads in Copenhagen 1255 and Berlin 125. in the 
medallions from Kertch, and on the gem signed by Aspasius. 
Various opinions are held as to the nature of the animals above 
the forehead-piece, owing, in part, to the conflicting evidence 
from the several replicas. In general, the weight of evidence 
seems to favor the view that horses, or pegasi, were originally 
represented. 

The forehead-piece of the original helmet was probably curved 
on its lower edge, and at the middle was a triangular projection 
downward towards the nose, as indicated in several of the mar- 
ble heads, as well as in the Varvakeion statuette, the colossal 
statue by Antiochus, the statuette in Madrid, the free copy from 
Pergamon, and the Minerve au Collier. In the Corinthian 
mould 139. a triangular projection above the forehead-piece cor- 
responds to another below, but this feature is not supported in 
general by the better copies. 

The Parthenos, then, wore the Attic helmet with three crests, 
the middle crest being borne by the Sphinx, and the others by 
pegasi. The cheek-pieces were turned back and decorated with 
griffins in relief. The forehead-piece, aside from any decoration 
of its own, had above it the foreparts of small pegasi, or other 
animals. The fore-legs of these animals extended over the upper 
edge of the forehead-piece, but they did not necessarily fly free 
in the air as they do in the gem signed by Aspasius. 

Evidently Pheidias, in building for the Athenians the statue 
of the Parthenos, did not intend to create a militant Athena, but 
an Athena Triumphant. This purpose is suggested by the atti- 
tude of the goddess, by the sculptural decorations of her shield, 
and by the Victory on her outstretched hand. 


128 Of. Jh. Oest. Arch. I, 4 (1901), pp. 144-150, fig. 171 and pl. 4. 
129 Antike Denkmdler, 1, pl. 3. 
130 Amer. Jour. Arch., 15 Xi911), p. 492. 


ANCIENT SOURCES 


The following collection of sources is intended to be complete 
only in so far as required for these studies. A few irrelevant 
or doubtful references have purposely been omitted. 


Aeneas Gaz., p. 54. 
ἡ δὲ ἀγαλματοποιία τοῦ Φειδίου τέχνη" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως δημιουργὸς ἦν εἰ καὶ μὴ ἅμα τὸ 
ἐν ἀκροπόλει καὶ ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ πεποίηκεν ἄγαλμα. 
Ampelius Lib. memor., 8, 10. 
Athenis Minervae aedes nobilis, cuius ad sinistram clipeus appositus 
quem digito tangit; in quo clipeo medio Daedali est imago ita collocata 
quam si quis imaginem e clipeo velit tollere, perit totum opus; solvitur 
enim signum. Ipsa autem dea habet hastam de gramine. 
Anon. De incredib. 2, in Galet Opusc. Mythol., p. 86. 
τὰ ἑπτὰ θεάματα... τινὲς δὲ τάττουσιν . . . καὶ τὴν ἱσταμένην ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις. . . 
Anon. De VII mirac. 5, 6, apud Pasinum codd. mss. bibl. Taurin. 
ἡ τοῦ Φειδίου ᾿Αθηνᾶ ἐν ᾿Αθήναις κατεσκευασμένη ἐξ ἐλέφαντος καὶ χρυσοῦ. 
Apuleius De mundo 32. 
Phidian illum, quem fictorem probum fuisse tradit memoria, vidi ipse 
in elipeo Minervae, quae arcibus Atheniensibus praesidet, oris sui sim- 
ilitudinem conligasse ita, ut, si quis olim artificis voluisset exinde imagi- 
nem separare, soluta compage simulacri totius incolumitas interiret. 
~~Aristid. 24, p. 528, Cant. 
ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ φαίνεται τήν τε αἰγίδα ἔχουσα καὶ τὸ κάλλος καὶ τὸ μέγεθος Kal σύμπαν 
δὴ σχῆμα οἵαπερ ἡ ᾿Αθήνησιν ἡ Φειδίου. 
Aristid. 50, p. 701, Cant. 
ὁ Ζεὺς οὑλύμπιος, ἡ ᾿Αθήνησιν ᾿Αθηνᾶ, λέγω τοῦτο μεν τὴν ἐλεφαντίνην, τοῦτο δ᾽ εἰ 
βούλει τὴν χαλκῆν, καὶ νὴ Δία γ᾽ εἰ βούλει τὴν Λημνίαν. . .. 
Schol. Aristid 8., 320 Ὁ. ᾽ 
ἦσαν δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν ἀκροπόλει τρία ἀγάλματα, τὸ μὲν ἕν χαλκοῦν, ὃ μετὰ τὰ 
Περσικὰ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔστησαν, τὸ δὲ ἕτερον ἐκ χρυσοῦ καὶ ἐλέφαντος, παριστῶντα 
ἄμφω τέχνην ὑπερφυῆ. κατεσκεύασε δὲ τὸ μὲν Φειδίας, τὸ δὲ χαλκοῦν Πραξιτέλης. .. 
~Schol. Aristid. 50, 701, Cant. 
"Ape. δοκεῖ μοι αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ ἐν τῷ φόρῳ Κωνσταντίνου ἀνακειμένη καὶ τοῖς προπυ- 
λαίοις τοῦ βουλευτηρίου, ὃ σενάτον φασὶ νῦν" ἧς ἀντικρὺ ἐν δεξιᾷ εἰσιοῦσι τῶν προ- 
πυλαίων καὶ ἡ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως ἀνάκειται Θέτις, καρκίνοις τὴν κεραλὴν διαστεφής" 
ὧν οἱ νῦν ἰδιῶται τὴν μὲν Γῆν φασί, τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, Θάλασσαν δὲ τὴν Θέτιν, τοῖς ἐν τῇ 
κεφαλῇ ἐνύδροις ἐξαπατώμενοι κνωδάλοις. . .. 
~.. Aristodemus 16. 
φασὶν ὅτι τῶν. ᾿Αθηναίων κατασκευαζόντων τὴν ἔλεραντίνην ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ ἀποδειξάντων 
ἐργεπιστάτην τὸν Περικλέα, τεχνίτην δὲ Φειδίαν, ἁλόντος τοῦ Φειδίου ἐπὶ νοσφισμῷ 


εὐλαβηθεὶς ὁ Περικλῇς μὴ καὶ αὐτὸς εὐθύνας ἀπαιτηθῇ, βουλόμενος ἐκκλῖναι τὰς 
κρίσεις ἐπολιτεύσατο τὸν πόλεμον τοῦτον, Ὑράψας τὸ κατὰ Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα. 
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Aristoph. Av. 670. 
ὅσον δ᾽ ἔχει τὸν χρυσόν, ὥσπερ παρθένος. 
Aristoph. Hq. 1168, 1169. 
᾿ ἐγὼ δὲ μυστίλας μεμυστιλημένας ὑπὸ τῆς θεοῦ τῇ χειρὶ τἠλεφαντίνῃ. 
“ Schol. Aristoph. Paz 605. 
Φιλόχορος ἐπὶ Θεοδώρου ἄρχοντος ταῦτά φησι. καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα τὸ χρυσοῦν τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐστάθη εἰς τὸν νεὼν τὸν μέγαν ἔχον χρυσίου σταθμὸν ταλάντων μδ', Περι- 
κλέους ἐπιστατοῦντος, Φειδίου δὲ ποιήσαντος. καὶ Φειδίας ὁ ποιήσας, δόξας παραλογί- 


ζεσθαι τὸν ἐλέφαντα τὸν εἰς τὰς φολίδας ἐκρίθη. καὶ φυγὼν εἰς Ἦλιν ἐργολαβῆσαι 
τὸ ἄγαλμα τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ λέγεται. . .. 

Schol. Aristoph. Nub., 859. 
Περικλῆς, ᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγός, χρήματα τοῦ δημοσίου λαβὼν εἰς τὸ κατασκευάσαι 
ὁλόχρυσον ἄγαλμα τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, ἐλεφάντινον ποιήσας, τὰ πολλὰ ἐσφετερίσατο, συμ- 
ποιησάμενος μετὰ Φειδίου τοῦ πλάστου. ἐπεὶ δὲ κατακρινόμενος ὡς πλεῖστα ἀναλώσας 
ἐρωτᾶτο τοῦ ἀνηλώθη, ὑπὸ μεγαλονοίας ἔλεγεν" εἰς τὸ δέον ἀνήλωσα. 

Aristot. De mundo, 6, 399}. 
φασὶ δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀγαλματοποιὸν Φειδίαν κατασκευαζόμενον τὴν ἐν ἀκροπόλει ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
ἐν μέσῃ τῇ ταὐτης ἀσπίδι τὸ ἑαυτοῦ πρόσωπον ἐντυπώσασθαι καὶ συνδῆσαι τῷ ἀγαλ- 
ματι διά τινος ἀφανοῦς δημιουργίας, ὥστε ἐξ ἀνάγκης, εἴ τις βούλοιτο αὐτὸ περιαι- 
ρεῖν, τὸ σύμπαν ἄγαλμα λύειν τε καὶ συγχεῖν. 

Aristot. De re pub. Ath., 47. 
οἱ ταμίαι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς εἰσὶ μὲν δέκα. . . παραλαμβάνουσι δὲ τό τε ἄγαλμα τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ τὰς Νίκας καὶ τὸν ἄλλον κόσμον καὶ τὰ χρήματα ἐναντίον τῆς βουλῆς. 

Arrian Diss. Epict., 2, 8, 20. 
καὶ ἡ ᾽Αθηνᾶ ἡ Φειδίου ἅπαξ ἐκτείνασα τὴν χεῖρα καὶ τὴν Νίκην ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴς δεξαμένη 
ἕστηκεν οὕτως ὅλῳ τῷ αἰῶνι. 

Athen. 11, p. 405 F. 
γυμνὴν ἐποίησε τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν Λαχάρης οὐδὲν ἐνοχλοῦσαν. 

Bekker Anec., p. 306, 7. 
ταμίαι. ot τὰ ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν ἀκροπόλει χρήματα ἱερά τε καὶ δημόσια 
καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς θεοῦ καὶ τὸν κόσμον φυλάττουσιν. 

Cicero Brut., 257 
Atheniensium plus interfuit firma tecta in domiciliis habere quam Miner- 


vae signum ex ebore pulcherrimum; tamen ego me Phidiam esse mallem 
quam vel optimum fabrum tignuarium. 


vf Cicero De orat., 2) Tes, 
In his operibus siquis illam artem comprehenderet ut tamquam Phidias 
Minervae signum efficere possit, non sane quemadmodum, ut in clipeo 
idem artifex, minora illa opera facere discat laborabit. 


“Cicero Orator, 234. 
Siquos magis delectant soluta, sequantur ea sane, modo sic ut, siquis 
Phidiae clipeum dissoluerit, collocationis universam speciem sustulerit 
non singulorum operum venustatem. 


Cicero Tusc., 1, 34. 
Sed quid poetas? opifices post mortem nobilitari volunt. quid enim 
Phidias sui similem speciem inclusit in clipeo Minervae, cum inseribere 
non liceret? 

“Clem. Alex. Protr., 47. 


τὸν ᾿Ολυμπίασι Δία καὶ τὴν ᾿Αθήνησιν Πολιάδα ἐκ χρυσοῦ Kai ἐλέφαντος κατασκευάσαι 
Φειδίαν παντί που σαφές. 


ee” 
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=|. Demosth. 24, 121. 
οὐκ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου τὴν ὕβριν καὶ τὴν ὑπερηφανίαν ἐπελθεῖν ᾿Ανδροτίωνι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὸ τῆς θεοῦ ἐπιπέμφθεισαν, ἵν᾽ ὥσπερ οἱ τὰ ἀκρωτήρια τῆς Νίκης περικόψαντες 
ἀπώλοντ᾽ αὐτοὶ ὑφ᾽ αὑτῶν οὕτω καὶ οὗτοὶ αὐτοὶ αὑτοῖς δικαζόμενοι ἀπόλοιντο. 

Schol. Demosth., 3, 25. 
ταῦτα πάντα ἐποιήσαντο! καὶ ἀνέθησαν ἀπὸ τῶν λαφύρων τῶν Περσικῶν . .. 
καὶ τὴν χαλκῆν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ τὴν ἐκ χρυσοῦ Kal ἐλέφαντος. 

«ἐν Schol. Demosth., 22, 18. 

Παρθενὼν ναὸς ἦν ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει Παρθένου ᾿Αθηνᾶς, περιέχων τὸ ἄγαλμα τῆς 
θεοῦ, ὅπερ ἐποίησεν ὁ Φειδίας ὁ ἀνδριαντοπλάστης ἐκ χρυσοῦ καὶ ἔλέφαντος. τρία 
γὰρ ἀγάλματα ἦν ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν διαφόροις τόποις, ἕν μὲν ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
γενόμενον, ἐξ ἐλαίας, ὅπερ ἐκαλεῖτο Πολιάδος ᾿Αθηνᾶς διὰ τὸ αὐτῆς εἶναι τὴν πόλιν, 
δεύτερον δὲ ἀπὸ χαλκοῦ μόνον, ὅπερ ἐποιήσαντο] νικήσαντες [οἱ] ἐν Μαραθῶνι: 
ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ τοῦτο Προμάχου ᾿Αθηνᾶς. τρίτον ἰδὲ] ἐποιήσαντο ἐκ χρυσοῦ καὶ ἐλέφαντος 
ὡς πλουσιώτεροι γενόμενοι ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν Σαλαμίνι νίκης, ὅσῳ καὶ μείζων ἦν ἡ νίκη 
καὶ ἐκαλεῖτο τοῦτο Παρθένου ᾿Αθηνᾶς. 

Diodor., 12, 39. 
τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἄγαλμα Φειδίας μὲν κατεσκεύαζε, Περικλῆς δὲ ὁ Ξανθίππου καθε- 
σταμένος ἦν ἐπιμελητής. τῶν δὲ συνεργασαμένων τῷ Φειδίᾳ τινὲς διενεχθέντες ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἐχθρῶν τοῦ Περικλέους ἐκάθισαν ἐπὶ τῶν 1B’ θεῶν βωμῶν" διὰ δὲ τὸ παράδοξον 
προσκαλούμενοι ἔφασαν πολλὰ τῶν ἱερῶν χρημάτων ἔχοντα Φειδίαν δείξειν, ἐπι- 
σταμένου καὶ συνεργοῦντος τοῦ ἐπιμελητοῦ Περικλέους. διόπερ ἐκκλησίας συνεὰ- 
θούσης περὶ τούτων, οἱ μὲν ἐχθροὶ τοῦ Περικλέους ἔπεισαν τὸν δῆμον συλλαβεῖν τὸν 
Φειδίαν, καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Περικλέους κατηγόρουν ἱεροσυλίαν. 

“Ὁ Diodor. 12, 40. 


τὸ τῆς Αθηνᾶς ἄγαλμα ἔχειν χρυσίου πεντήκοντα τάλαντα ὡς περιαιρερῆς οὔσης τῆς 
περὶ τὸν κόσμον κατασκευῆς. 
»)-Dio Chrys. 12, 373 R. 

bg’ ἧς καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ λέγεται προσφιλὲς εἶναι τὸ ὄρνεον, TH καλλίστῇ τῶν θεῶν Kal 
σοφωτάτῃ, καὶ τῆς ye Φειδίου τέχνης παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἔτυχεν, οὐκ ἀπαξιώσαντος 
αὐτὴν συγκαθιδρῦσαι τῇ θεῷ, συνδοκοῦν τῷ δήμῳ. Περικλέα δὲ καὶ αὑτὸν λαθὼν 
ἐποίησεν ὥς φασιν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος. 

Euseb. Ad Ol., 86 (Hieron.). 
Phidias eburneam Minervae statuam fecit. 

Euseb. ib. (Syneellus). 
Φειδίας πλάστης καὶ ἀγαλματοποιὸς ἔγνωρίζετο bs τὴν ἐλεφαντίνην ᾿Αθηνᾶν ἐποίησε. 


4.Eust. Ad Hom., Od. 11, 634. Cf. Isoc. 18, 51. 
τὸ γοργόνειον, εἴδωλόν τι αὐτὸ Ῥοργόνος ἀνακείμενον ᾿Αθηνᾷ Πολιάδι, οὗ χρῆσις 
ἐν τῷ “τῆς θεοῦ. . . ὑφελόμενος." 
-Himer. Orat., 18, 4. 
μικρὸν μὲν ἐργαστήριον τοῦ Φειδίου, ἀλλὰ Ζεὺς ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ ἡ Παρθένος ἐπλάττετο. 
I. G. 1, 298,.299, 2998, and a 1. p. 146." 


Δα G. 2,5, C5WAI1Sb 15. TO TA 9 yo) 
στέφανος χρυσοῦς, ὃν ἡ ἮΝ Wi ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς ἡ ἐπὶ τῆς χειρὸς τοῦ ἀγάλματος 
τοῦ χρυσοῦ, ἄσταθμος. . 1. 6. 2, 649, 652, 654, 657, 660, 667, and 674. 
I. G. 2, 652 B. 14 f. Da ho ee el 
τάδε ἐπέτεια παρέδομεν" χρυσίον, ὁ “Δριστοκλῆς ὁ ἀπο. . . ns ἀπήνεγκεν, τὸ ἀπὸ 


τοῦ βάθρου τοῦ ἀγάλματος... SI Roy ἢ 


* Owing to the inability of the printer to furnish in eight-point type the special 
characters required for the accurate reproduction of these inscriptions, I have thought 
it wiser not to republish them at all. 
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I. G. 2, 661, 22f. Cf. 2, 660, 52 f. 
δι νλίω χρυσὼ δύο, διάλιϊθον, χρυσᾶ ταῦτα ἐπὶ τοῦ βάθρου Ree) [τάδε 
ἄγραφα παρέδοσαν καὶ ἄστατα ἐπέτεια" γοργόνειον] χρυσοῦν ὑπάργυρον ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἀσπίδος [rijs ἀπὸ τοῦ ἕδους. 


I. 6. 2, 676. 40 f. 
κρανίδιον μιϊκρὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ βάθρου] παρειὰς xpvolas ἔχον καὶ] λόφον ER ea 
I. G. 2, 701. IL., 60 f. 


[xpavidiov μικρὸν ἐπίχρυσοϊν ἀϊπὸ] [rlod [βάϊθρου πίαρειὰς οὐκ Exov' πρὸς τῷ 
_ τοίχῳ τ]οῦτο [rplockeli|rac. 

= Isoerates, 15, 2. 
ἐγὼ yap εἰδὼς ἐνίους τῶν σοφιστῶν βλασφημοῦντάς περὶ τῆς ἐμῆς διατριβῆς Kal λέγ- 
οντας, ὡς ἔστι περὶ δικογραφίαν, καὶ παραπλήσιον ποιοῦντας, ὥσπερ ἂν εἶ τις 
Φειδίαν τὸν τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἕδος ἐργασάμενον τολμώη καλεῖν κοροπλάθον, . .. 


Marinus, Proclus, 30. 


ὅπως δὲ αὐτὸς καὶ αὐτῇ τῇ φιλοσόφῳ θεῷ προσφιλὴς Eyévero . . . καὶ αὐτὴ ἡ θεὸς 
» ἐδήλωσεν, ἡνίκα τὸ ἄγαλμα αὐτῆς τὸ ἐν Παρθενῶνι τέως ἱδρυμένον ὑπὸ τῶν καὶ τὰ 
ἀκίνητα κινούντων μετεφέρετο. ἐδόκει γὰρ τῷ φιλοσόφῳ ὄναρ φοιτᾶν παρ᾽ αὐτὸν 
εὐσχήμων τις γυνὴ χαὶ ἀπαγγέλλειν, ὡς χρὴ τάχιστα τὴν οἰκίαν προπαρασκευά- 
few ““ἡἡ γὰρ κυρία ’AOnvais” ἔφη “παρά σοι μένειν Héde.”” 
»Maximus Tyr. Diss., 14, 6. 
εἰ τοιαύτην ἡγεῖ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν οἵαν Φειδίας ἐδημιούργησεν, οὐδὲν τῶν ‘Ounpou ἐπῶν 
φαυλοτέραν, παρθένον καλὴν, γλαυκῶπιν, ὑψηλήν, αἰγίδα. ἀναζωσμένην, κόρυν 
φέρουσαν, δόρυ ἔχουσαν, ἀσπίδα ἔχουσαν. 
Ovid, Ez Ponto, 4, 1, 81, 32. 

Arecis ut Actaeae vel eburna vel aurea custos bellica Phidiaca stat dea 

facta manu. 

“Paris, Epit. Val. Maz., 1, 1, ext., 7. 
Tidem Socratem damnaverunt, quod novam religionem introducere vide- 
batur. iidem Phidiam tulerunt, quam diu is marmore potius quam ebore 
Minervam fieri debere dicebat, quod diutius nitor esset mansurus, sed ut 
adiecit et vilius, tacere iusserunt. 


Passio, 5. Philippi episc. Heracl., 2, 5. 

Arsit et armata Minreva. nihil illam Gorgoneum pectus nec defendit 
ille picturatus splendor armorum, melius infelix si pensa tractasset. 

+-Paus. 1, 24, 5 ff. 
αὐτὸ δὲ me τε ἐλέφαντος τὸ ἄγαλμα Kal χρυσοῦ πεποίηται. μέσῳ μὲν οὖν ἐπίκειταί οἱ 
τῷ κράνει Σφιγγὸς εἰκὼν . .. καθ᾽ ἑκάτερον δὲ τοῦ κράνους γὙρῦπές εἰσιν ἐπειργασ- 
μένοι. . . τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὀρθόν ἐστιν ἐν χιτῶνι ποδήρει καί οἱ κατὰ τὸ 
στέρνον ἡ κεραλὴ Μεδούσης ἐλέφαντός ἐστιν ἐμπεποιημένη" καὶ Νίκην τε ὅσον τεσσάρων 
πηχῶν, ἐν δὲ τῇ χειρὶ δόρυ ἔχει, καί οἱ πρὸς ποσὶν ἀσπίς τε κεῖται καὶ πλησίον τοῦ 
δόρατος δράκων ἐστίν" εἴη δ᾽ ἂν ᾿Εριχθόνιος οὗτος ὁ δράκων" ἔστι δὲ τῷ βάθρῳ τοῦ 
ἀγάλματος ἐ ἐπειργασμένη Πανδώρας γένεσις. πεποίηται δὲ Ἡσιόδῳ τε καὶ ἄλλοις ὡς ἡ 
Πανδώρα γένοιτο αὕτη γυνὴ πρώτη᾽ πρὶν δὲ ἢ γενέσθαι Πανδώραν οὐκ ἦν πω γυναικῶν 
γένος. 

—-Paus. 1, 25, 7. 
ἀράς, δὲ τῷ ᾿Αντιγόνου διαφορὰ μὲν ἦν ἐς τὸν δῆμον ἤδη τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, 
καθεῖλε δ᾽ ὅμως καὶ τὴν Λαχάρους τυραννίδα. ἁλισκομένου δὲ τοῦ τείχους ἐκδιδράσκει 
Λαχάρης ἐς Βοιωτούς, ἅτε δὲ ἀσπίδας ἐξ ἀκροπόλεως καθελὼν χρυσᾶς, καὶ αὐτὸ 
τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸ ἄγαλμα τὸν περιαιρετὸν ἀποδύσας κόσμον, ὑπωπτεύετο εὐπορεῖν 

! μεγάλως χρημάτων. Λαχάρην μὲν οὖν τούτων ἕνεκα κτείνουσιν ἄνδρες Κορωναῖοι. 

~g..Paus..1, 17, 2. 

πρὸς δὲ τῷ γυμνασίῳ Θησέως ἐστὶν ἱερόν᾽ ypagal δέ εἰσι πρὸς ᾿Αμαζόνας ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
μαχόμενοι. πεποίηται δέ σφισιν ὁ πόλεμος οὗτος καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ ἐπὶ τῇ ἀσπίδι καὶ 
τοῦ ᾿Ολυμπίου Διὸς ἐπὶ τῷ βάθρῳ. 
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__--Paus. 5, 11, 10. 


ἔλαιον yap τῷ ἀγάλματί ἐστιν ἐν ’OdvuTla συμφέρον, καὶ ἔλαιόν ἐστι τὸ ἀπεῖργον 
μὴ Ὑἰνεσθαι τῷ ἐλέφαντι βλάβος διὰ τὸ ἑλῶδες τῆς Αλτεως ἐν ἀκροπόλει δὲ τῇ 
᾿Αθηναίων τὴν καλουμένην Παρθένον οὐκ ἔλαιον, ὕδωρ δὲ τὸ ἐς τὸν ἐλέραντα ὠφελοῦν 
ἐστίν ἅτε γὰρ αὐχμηρᾶς τῆς ἀκροπόλεως οὔσης διὰ τὸ ἄγαν ὑψηλόν, τὸ ἄγαλμα 
ἐλέφαντος πεποιημένον ὕδωρ καὶ δρόσον τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ ὕδατος ποθεῖ. 


Paus. 7, 27, 2. 


κατὰ δὲ τὴν ὁδὸν és αὐτὴν τὴν πόλιν ἐστὶν ᾿Αθηνᾶς λίθου μὲν ἐπιχωρίου ναός, ἐλέφαντος 
δὲ τὸ ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ" Φειδίαν δὲ εἶναι τὸν εἰργασμένον φασί πρότερον ἔτι ἢ ἐν τῇ 
ἀκροπόλει τε αὐτὸν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ἐν Πλαταιαῖς ποιῆσαι τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὰ ἀγάλματα. 


Paus. 10, 34, 8. 


τὸ δὲ ἄγαλμα ἐποίησαν μὲν καὶ τοῦτο of Πολυκλέους παῖδες, ἔστι δὲ ἐσκευασμένον 
ὡς ἐς μάχην" καὶ ἐπείργασται τῇ ἀσπίδι τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσι μίμημα ἐπὶ τῇ ἀσπίδι τῆς 
καλουμένης ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων Παρθένου. 


τί Ρ)αίο, Hipp. 1, 12, p. 2908. 


ΣΏ. ἐκεῖνος ἐπειδὰν ἔγὼ ὁμολογῶ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι δημιουργὸν τὸν Φειδίαν, “εἶτα 
φήσει “ole, τοῦτο τὸ καλὸν ὃ σὺ λέγεις (ὅτι τὸ καλὸν οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ χρυσός) ἠγνόει 
Φειδέας ;” καὶ ἔγὼ “ri μάλιστα ;᾽ φήσω. “Sri”? ἐρεῖ “τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 
οὗ χρυσοῦς ἐποίησεν οὐδὲ τὸ ἄλλο πρόσωπον, οὐδὲ τοὺς πόδας οὐδὲ τὰς χεῖρας εἴπερ 
χρυσοῦν γε δὴ ὃν κάλλιστον ἔμελλε φαίνεσθαι. ἀλλ᾽ ἐλεφάντινον, δῆλον ὅτι τοῦτο ὑπὸ 
ἀμαθίας ἐξήμαρτεν, ἀγνοῶν ὅτι χρυσὸς ἄρ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ πάντα καλὰ ποιῶν, ὅπου ἂν προσ- 
γένηται.᾽᾽ ταῦτ᾽ οὖν λέγοντι τί ἀποκρινώμεθα, ὦ Ἱππία; IIL. οὐδὲν χαλεπόν. ἐροῦμεν 
γὰρ ὅτι ὀρθῶς ἐποίησε, καὶ γὰρ τὸ ἐλεφάντινον, οἶμαι, καλόν ἐστιν. ΣΏ. “τοῦ οὖν 
ἕνεκα᾽᾽ φήσει “ob καὶ τὰ μέσα τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ἐλεφάντινα εἰργάσατο ἀλλὰ λίθινα, 
ὡς οἷόν τ᾽ ἦν ὁμοιότητα τοῦ λίθου τῷ ἐλέφαντι ἐξευρών; 


Pliny, N. H. 34, 54. 


Phidias praeter Iovem Olympium, quem nemo amulatur, fecit ex ebore 
aeque Minervam Athenis, quae est in Parthenone stans, ex aere vero 
praeter Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulchritudinis, 
ut formae cognomen acceperit. 


_}. Pliny, N. H. 36, 18, 19. 


Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii famam 
intellegunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam qui opera 
eius non videre, proferemus argumenta parva et ingenii tantum. neque 
ad hoe Iovis Olympii pulchritudine utemur, non Minervae Athenis factae 
amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum XXVI— ebore haee et auro constat— | 
sed in seuto eius Amazonum proelium caelavit intumescente ambitu, in © 
parmae eiusdem concava parte deorum et Gigant dimicationes in 
soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum. adeo moménta omnia capacia 
artis illi fuere. in basi autem quod caelatum est, Πανδώρας γένεσιν 
appellant; di sunt nascentes XX numero. Victoria praecipue mirabili, 
periti mirantur et serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem, haec 
sint obiter dicta de artifice numquam satis laudato, simul ut noseatur 
illam magnificentiam aequalem fuisse et in parvis. 


Ὁ Plut. De Iside et Osiride, 71. 


ὥσπερ Ἑλλήνων of τὰ χαλκᾶ καὶ τὰ γρυπτὰ καὶ λίθινα μὴ μαθόντες μηδ᾽ ἀγάλματα 
καὶ τιμὰς θεῶν, ἀλλὰ θεοὺς καλεῖν εἶτα τολμῶντες λέγειν ὅτι τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν Λαχάρης 
ἐξέδυσε, τὸν δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλωνα χρυσοῦς βοστρύχους ἔχοντα Διονύσιος ἀπέκειρεν, κιτ.λ. 


_4-Plut. De Iside et Osiride, 76. 


τῷ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς τὸν δράκοντα Φειδίας παρέθηκε, τῷ δὲ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης ἐν Ἤλιδι 
τὴν χελώνην, ὡς τὰς μὲν παρθένους φυλακῆς δεομένας, ταῖς δὲ γαμεταῖς οἰκουρίαν 
καὶ σιωπὴν πρέπουσαν. 
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Plut. De vit. aere al., 2. 


vw καίτοι ὅ ye Περικλῆς ἐκεῖνος τὸν τῆς θεᾶς κόσμον ἄγοντα τάλαντα τεσσαράκοντα 
᾿ς χρυσίου ἀπέφθου περιαιρετὸν ἐποίησεν. 


«ἘΞΡιαξ. Per., 13. 


ὁ Φειδέας εἰργάζετο ἣν τῆς θεοῦ τὸ χρυσοῦν ἕδος καὶ sobs δημιουργὸς ἐν τῇ στήλῃ 
εἶναι γέγραπται. 


Plot. Per., 31. 


Φειδίας ὁ πλάστης ἐργολάβος μὲν ἦν τοῦ ἀγάλματος, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, φίλος δὲ τῷ 
Περικλεῖ γενόμενος καὶ μέγιστον, παρ᾽ αὐτῷ δυνηθεὶς τοὺς μὲν δι᾿ αὑτὸν ἔσχεν ἐχθροὺς 
φθονούμενος, οἱ δὲ τοῦ δήμου ποιούμενοι πεῖραν ἐν ἐκείνῳ, ποῖός τις ἔσοιτο ἸΠερικλεῖ 
κριτής, Μένωνά τινα τῶν Φειδίου συνεργῶν πείσαντες ἱκέτην ἐν ἀγορᾷ καθίζουσιν, 
αἰτούμενον ἄδειαν ἐπὶ μηνύσει καὶ κατηγορίᾳ τοῦ Φειδίου. προσδεξαμένου δὲ τοῦ δήμου 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον καὶ γενόμενος ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ διώξεως, κλοπαὲ μὲν οὐκ ἠλέγχοντο᾽ τὸ γὰρ 
χρυσίον οὕτως εὐθὺς ἐξ ἀρχῆς τῷ ἀγάλματι προσειργάσατο καὶ περιέθηκεν ὁ Φειδίας 
γνώμῃ τοῦ Περικλέους, ὥστε πᾶν δυνατὸν εἶναι περιελοῦσιν ἀποδεῖξαι τὸν σταθμόν, 
ὃ καὶ τότε τοὺς κατηγόρους ᾿ἐκέλευσε ποιεῖν ὁ Περικλῆς. ἡ δὲ δόξα τῶν ἔργων ἐπίεζε 
φθόνῳ τὸν Φειδίαν, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ ὅτι τὴν πρὸς ᾿Αμαζόνας μάχην ἐν τῇ ἀσπίδι ποιῶν 
αὑτοῦ τινα μορφὴν ἐνετύπωσε πρεσβύτου φαλακροῦ πέτρον ἐπῃρμένου δι᾽ ἀμφοτέρων 
τῶν χειρῶν, καὶ τοῦ Περικλέους εἰκόνα παγκάλην. ἐνέθηκε μαχομένου πρὸς ᾿Αμαζόνα. τὸ 
δὲ σχῆμα τῆς χειρός, ἀνατεινούσης δόρυ πρὸ τῆς ὄψεως τοῦ Περικλέους πεποιημένον 
εὐμηχάνως οἷον ἐπικρύπτειν βούλεται τὴν ὁμοιότητα ΜΡΕΝΜΗΝ ἑκατέρωθεν. 


Jt Pollux. 7, 92. 


Τυρρηννικά᾽ τὸ κάττυμα ξύλινον τετράγωνον, of δὲ ἱμάντες ἐπίχρυσοι" σανδάλιον 
γὰρ ἦν, ὑπέδησε δ᾽ αὐτὸ Φειδίας τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν. ἐκάλουν δ᾽ αὐτὰ τυρρηνικουργῆ, ὥσπερ 
καὶ τὰ ἔμβαθρα ῥανιουργῇ. 


al Strabo. 9, 396. 
τὸ δ᾽ ἄστυ αὐτὸ πέτρα ἐστὶν ἐν πεδίῳ περιοικουμένη Kixrw’ ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ πέτρᾳ τὸ τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν ὅ τε ἀρχαῖος νεὼς ὁ τῆς πολιάδος ἐν ᾧ ὁ ἄσβεστος λύχνος, καὶ ὁ Παρθενὼν 
ὃν ἐποίησεν ᾿Ικτῖνος, ἐν ᾧ τὸ τοῦ Φειδίου ἔργον ἐλεφάντινον ἡ ᾿Αθηνᾶ. 


Suidas, Φειδίας 


Φειδίας ἀγαλματοποιός, ὃς ἐλεραντίνην ᾿Αθηνᾶς εἰκόνα ἐποίησε. Περικλῆς δὲ ἐπὶ 
τοῖς ἀναλώμασι ταχθεὶς ἐνοσφίσατο ν' τάλαντα, καὶ ἵνα μὴ δῷ τὰς εὐθύνας πόλεμον 
ἐκίνησε. 


Themist. Or., 25, 309D. 


t ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ σφόδρα ἦν σοφὸς ὁ Φειδίας ἐν χρυσῷ καὶ ἔλέραντι μορφὴν ἐπιδείξασθαι 
Hs θεῖαν ἢ ἀνθρωπίνην, ὅμως χρόνου γε ἐδεῖτο καὶ σχολῆς πλείονας εἰς τὰ ἔργα. λέγεται 
οὖν, ἡνίκα ἐδημιούργει τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν, οὐδὲ εἰς τὴν κρηπῖδα τῆς θεοῦ μόνον ὀλίγου χρόνου 

καὶ πόνου προσδεηθῆναι. 


Theoph. Antioch. Ad Autol., 1, 10. 
Φειδίας εὑρίσκεται ἐν Πείσῃ ποιῶν ᾿Ηλείοις τὸν Ὀλύμπιον Δία καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐν 
ἀκροπόλει τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν. 
εἶν Thue. 2, 13. 


ἕτι δὲ καὶ τὰ ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων ἱερῶν προσετίθει χρήματα οὐκ ὀλίγα, οἷς χρήσεσθαι 
αὐτούς, καὶ ἢν πάνυ ἐξείργωνται πάντων, καὶ αὐτῆς τῆς θεοῦ τοῖς περικειμένοις 
χρυσίοις" ἀπέφαινε δ᾽ ἔχον τὸ ἄγαλμα τεσσαράκοντα τάλαντα σταθμὸν χρυσίου 
ἀπέφθου καὶ περιαιρετὸν εἶναι ἅπαν. χρησαμένους τε ἐπὶ σωτὴήρίᾳ ἔφη χρῆναι μὴ 
ἐλάσσω ἀντικαταστῆσαι πάλιν. 


“Valer. Max. 8, 14, 6. 


Ceterum sordido studio deditum ingenium qualemcumque illum laborem 
suum silentio obliterari noluit, videlicet Phidiae secutus exemplum, qui 


“αἱ 


' 
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clipeo Minervae effigiem suam inclusit, qua convulsa tota operis con- 
ligatio solveretur. 


- Zosimus. 4, 18, 


LL Νεστόριος ἐν ἐκείνοις τοῖς χρόνοις ἱεροφαντεῖν τεταγμένος. . . εἰκόνα τοῦ ἥρωος 
ἐν οἴκῳ μικρῷ δημιουργήσας ὑπέθηκε τῷ ἐν Παρθενῶνι καθιδρυμένῳ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἀγάλματι. τελῶν δὲ τῇ θεῷ τὰ συνήθη κατὰ ταὐτὸν καὶ τῷ ἥρωι τὰ ἐγνωσμένα οἱ 
κατὰ θεσμὸν ἔπραττε. 


COPIES OF ATHENA PARTHENOS 


Varvakeion statuette. Of Pentelic marble. Found Dee. 30, 1879, among 
the ruins of a house of the Roman epoch, near the Varvakeion, Athens. 
Unusually well preserved. Size of the statue: height, including base, 
1.035 m.; height of base 0.103 m.; width of base, 0.41 m.; depth of 
base, 0.333 m. (right side) to 0.285 m. (left side) ; Nike, (without head) 
0.14 m.; Nike, (with calculated head) 0.16 m.; column supporting the 
hand, 0.444 m.; capital of column (height) .08 m.; base of column 
(height) 0.04 m.; diameter of shield, 0.40 m.; thickness of soles, 0.013 
m.; head of statue, 0.10 m. There are traces of colour on various parts 
of the statuette, chiefly yellow and red.131 Lange, Ath. Mitt. 5 (1880), 
Ρ. 370; 6 (1881), p. 56 and pls. 1, 2; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmédler, 
pls. 39, 40. 


Lenormant statuette. Of Pentelic marble. Found, 1859, west of the Pnyx, 
Athens. Marble left in the rough at the back and on the right side. 
Only the face completely finished. Figures roughly sketched on base 
and shield. Decorations of aegis and helmet wanting.. Size of statuette: 
height, 0.42 m.; base, 0.063-0.07 m.; breadth (front) 0.20 m.; greatest 
depth, 0.16 m. National Museum, Athens. Fr. Lenormant, Gaz. der 
beauaz arts 8 (1860), pp. 129, 203, 278; Conze, Annali dell’ Instituto 
(1861), p. 334, pl. 89, and Archdologische Zeitung 23 (1865), p. 39 ff., 
pl. 196; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pl. 38. 


Statuette in Madrid. Of Italian (or at any rate not Grecian) marble. 
Both arms restored: the right, from the middle of the upper arm; the 
left, from the elbow. Original location of serpents on aegis indicated 
by drill holes; drill holes also numerous in helmet. Both cheek-pieces 
missing. Helmet still surmounted by Sphinx; accompanying figures 
broken off. Height, 0.98 m.; base low and unimportant. Now in 
royal collection at Madrid. Clarac, pl. 474A, 902A; Hiibner, Beschrie- 
bung der antiken Bildwerke in Madrid, p. 39, no. 10; Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Denkmaler, pl. 511; Amelung, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 11 (1908), pp. 194-196. 


Colossal statue by Antiochus of Athens. Head, well preserved; many other 
parts of statue restored (in some instances, incorrectly). Restorations: 
parts of nose and lip; girdle knot; parts of drapery (especially the 
apotygma) ; edge of aegis; and both arms. Base, low and unimportant. 
In the Buoncompagni collection, Museo delle Terme, Rome. Mon. dell’ 
inst. III. 27; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pl. 253; Schreiber, Die 
Athena Parthenos des Phidias, pp. 14-19. 

Free colossal copy 132 from Pergamum. Marble. Parts missing: feet and 
lower part of chiton; serpent, shield, and lance; Nike and both arms; 
parts of decorations of helmet and aegis; the tip of the nose. Drill 
holes in aegis show original location of serpents. Parts of figures are 
preserved on front of base. Cheek-pieces are preserved. Size of statue: 
3.51 m. (with calculated crest about 4 m.); height of base, 0.405 m.; 
length of base, 1.185 m.; depth of base, 0.68 m. Now in Berlin. Jb. 


131 Of. Schreiber, Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias, p. 9. 

132 See Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, 25 (1910), p. 262. 
It is merely a question of language whether this statue should be called a 
free copy or an ‘‘adaptation.’’ There are no exact reproductions of the 
original Athena Parthenos. 
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Arch, 1. 5 (1890), p. 114; 22 (1907), pp. 55f. Die Altertiimer von Per- 
gamon Βα. 2, p. 59. : 


----Τογϑοὸ in Patras. Of Pentelic marble. Discovered accidentally at Patras, 
1896, in the square called Psilalonia. Surface generally well preserved. 
Parts missing: head, right shoulder and shoulder-blade; right arm, left 
arm from middle of biceps; about two-thirds of serpent and shield; parts 
of right foot; and folds of drapery at bottom of right side. Base, of 
no great importance. Figures on shield, but none on base. Size of 
statuette: height (as far as preserved) 0.865 m.; height of base, 0.075 
m.; width of base, 0.38 m. Smith, Annual of the British School at 
Athens 3 (1896-7), pl. 9, pp. 121-148. 

Minerve au Collier. Of Parian marble, (head, Pentelic). Arms, restored. 
Height, about 2.09 m. On the helmet, in addition to indications of 
usual ornamentations, are projections indicative of other figures, such 
as are found on the gem of Aspasius. Statue now in the Louvre; form- 
erly at Borghese. Clarac, mus. de sculpt. 3, 319, 846; Schreiber, op. cit., 
p. 25 (567), pl. 3, F. 1, 2. 

Torso in Acropolis Museum, Athens. Of Pentelic marble. Found near the 
Propylaea, 1859. Present height, 1.25 m. Parts missing: head; both 
arms (except a fragment of the left) ; lower part of the statue, including 
both feet; base, serpent and shield. Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 278, 
no. 2, pl. 15.2; ef. Lange, Ath. Mitt. 6 (1881), pp. 61 ff. 

The Capitoline torso. Marble. Found on the Esquiline, about 1872-1874. 
Parts missing: head; arms; attributes, excepting a fragment of the 
shield. About three-fourths life size. Now in Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
Rome. Schreiber, op. cit., p. 22 (564), pl. 3, Ἐπ, 1-3. 

Torso in Villa Borghese, Rome. Schreiber, op. cit., pl. 4, H. 

Copy now in the residence of the Conghlin family, Rome. Schreiber, op. 
cit., pl. 3, D. 1, 2. 

Headless statuette found near the Enneacrunus, Athens. Ath. Mitt. 19 
(1884), p. 148; ef. 21 (1896), p. 284. ~ 


Torso from Rome, Somzée collection. Furtwiingler, Sammlung Somzée, p. 
12 and pl. 9, no. 12. Ἂς 
Strangford Shield.133 Marble. Found at Athens. Acquired for the Brit- 
ish Museum, 1863. Conze, Archiologische Zeitung 23 (1865), pp. 33-48. 
In addition, mention might be made of numerous marble heads and mar- 
ble reliefs, and also of various representations 134 of the Parthenos in the 
minor arts. Attention may be called in particular to a jasper intaglio in 
Vienna, signed by Aspasius, Ath. Mitt. 33 (1908), pp. 113-134; to the two 
gold medallions from Kertch, now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, Ath. 
Mitt. 8 (1883), pp. 291-315, and to the terra-cotta mould from Corinth, 
Robinson, Amer. Jowr. Arch. 15 (1911), pp. 482-503. 


1388 A similar fragment is in the Vatican, see Michaelis, Der Parthenon, 
p. 284, 35. Another fragment is in the Capitoline, Schreiber, op. cit., pl. 3. 

184 For a new list of heads see Pollak, Jh. Oest. Arch. I, 4 (1901), pp. 
144-150; for marble reliefs and representations of the Parthenos in minor 
arts see Robinson, Amer. Jowr. Arch. 15 (1911), pp. 500-503. 
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INTRODUCTION 


, Bibliographies of Beowulf are sufficiently numerous and 
complete; there are also fairly satisfactory lists of translations 
and studies of the Finnsburg Fragment; but apparently no one as 
yet has attempted to cull out from the unwieldy mass of Beo- 
wulf material such articles as deal with the Finn episode and,, 
by bringing them into proper relation with the works on the 
fragment, furnish the materials for an intelligent résumé of 
what scholarship has accomplished toward solving the Finnsburg 
problem. : 

Such a résumé ought to be indispensable for a thoroughly 
eritical study of the Finnsburg documents. It will contain 
inevitably much that will be found useless when a satisfactory 
solution is arrived at, but until that time it is unscientific and 
unsafe to pass by without due consideration any sincere attempt 
to throw light upon this very obscure portion of our early litera- 
ture. 

In his recently published edition of Widsith, Mr. Chambers 
says: ‘‘Modern scholarship has been rather too ready to dis- 
miss the conclusions of earlier students without sufficiently 
examining the facts from which those conclusions were drawn. 
Each of these earlier critics based his work upon a careful study 
of his predecessors’ investigations.’’ It is only by such gradual 
evolution of opinion, he concludes, that theories of permanent 
value can be gained. 

More than a quarter of a century ago Professor Kluge de- 
elared: ‘‘A consideration and criticism of all former views 
would bring the difficult places more into the foreground, spare 
unnecessary reflections over long solved problems, and remove 
the danger of repeating what has already been said.’’ He then 
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quotes Sievers’ lament that it is no longer easy to look over 
entirely the rich literature. If this was true thirty years ago it 
is doubly true to-day, and it was the hope of rendering a help- 
ful service in this respect that led to the compilation of the fol- 
‘lowing bibliography with its accompanying summary and 
analysis. 


The Finnsburg materials are gathered from three sources: 
a fragment of forty-eight lines, known as the ‘‘ Fight at Finns- 
burg’’, an episode in the poem of Beowulf (lines 1063-1159), 
and several references in Widsith. 


EARLY DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS 


The fragment describing the fight was discovered by Dr. 
’ George Hickes in a manuscript volume of homilies belonging to 
the Archiepiscopal Library of Lambeth.‘ He transcribed and 
published it without a translation, in his ‘‘Thesaurus Linguarum 
Septentrionalium’’ in 1705. This same work includes Wanley’s 
Catalogue which gives the first public mention of the poem Beo- 
wulf. Wanley’s description? indicates that he knew practically 
nothing of the poem, which remained without further notice un- 
til 1805 when Sharon Turner in his ‘‘History of the Anglo- 
Saxons’’ gave several extracts. Among these extracts is found 
the first printed reference to the nature of the Finnsburg story: 

“ἢ poet of Hrothgar 

behind the table of mead, 

recorded the expedition against the Finns. 
‘‘This episode is rather long. The enterprise ended in the 
capture of the king and queen of the Finns.’’* 


*Hickes’ ‘‘Thesaurus:’’ ‘‘Fragmenti poetici singulare folium, in codice 
Ms. homiliarum Semi-Saxonicarum qui extat in Bibliotheca Lambethana.’’ 

**TX. fol. 130. Tractatus nobilissimus Poetice scriptus. Praefationis hoc 
est initium.’’ 

Then follows the text of the first nineteen lines. 

**Jnitium autem primi capitis sic se habet.’’ (Text 11.53-73). 

‘*In hoe libro, qui Poeseos Anglo-Saxonicae egregium est exemplum, 
descripta videntur bella quae Beowulfus quidam Danus ex regia Scyldeng- 
orum stirpe ortus, gessit contra Sueciae regulos.’’ 

*Sharon Turner, ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’’ 6th ed., Vol. III, p. 
304. In a note on p. 308, evidently not in the 1805 edition, the editor 
adds: ‘‘The short fragment on the battle of Finnsburuh in the Exeter 
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There is nothing in his extracts, and certainly nothing in the 
above comment, to indicate that he knew of the Finnsburg frag- 
ment. Even in the note on this fragment inserted in later edi- 
tions he does not connect it with the episode. 


FIRST ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION 


The first serious attempt toward an interpretation of the epi- 
sode was that of Thorkelin in his Latin translation accompanying 
the text published in 1815. The valuable assistance he rendered 
Old English scholarship by his transcripts taken in 1786 before 
the fire which injured the original manuscript belongs properly 
to the history of Beowulf criticism.4 His translation of the 
episode indicates a very limited knowledge both of the language 
and of Teutonic custom. He understands the episode as an ac- 
count of a naval expedition undertaken by Hrothgar against 
Finn, the king of the Frisians. The only advance from Sharon 
Turner in his general conception is his recognition of Finn as a 
proper name and his establishing him as ruler of the Frisians. 
He construes the distribution of rings and treasure in the mead 
hall as the paying of tribute by Finn; he makes Finn promise to 
rule by lieutenants, ‘‘Quaestoribus regeret’’, a purely Roman 
idea; and he fails to see that Hneaf and Hengest are proper 
names. The father of Hildeburg appears in the index as 
‘*Hother,’’’ and is characterized thus: ‘‘contra Danos pugnat.’’ 

His rendering of the episode* may be summarized as follows: 


The courtiers rejoiced when the poet of Hrothgar called to 
mind how the army of the Half-danes overcame in Frisian 


Ms. is, like Beowulf, rather romance than history. Mr. W. Conybeare has 
inserted it in his illustrations, with a Latin translation and a pleasing imi- 
tation in English verse.’’ 


*Wiilker’s ‘‘Grundriss,’’ p. 45 ; also pp. 251-252. Tinker’s ‘‘ Transla- 
tions of Beowulf,’’ pp. 15-21. 


*Probably read into this text from Saxo-Grammaticus. 
*Thorkelin’s translation: 


Tbi erat cantus et instrumenta Super medi mensis 

Invicem juncti Memorare debuit 

Coram Halfdani Cum Finni prole, 

Exercitus duce Ubi eam navali expeditione tactam 
Faucium organis salutato, Miles Halfdanides 

Elogiis jugiter exercitis. Robor Seyldingorum 

Deinde aulicis ludum Frisica strage 


Hrodgari poeta Prostravit, Ὦ 
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slaughter the race of Finn. Hildeburg sorrowed at the sight of 
her slaughtered kinsmen. Finn, in order to preserve the 
wretched remnant of his followers, offered to yield to the con- 
queror all the remaining dwellings, a hall and throne, and to 
bring him gifts of money. A treaty was thus agreed upon. 
Finn, taking the oath, is characterized as ‘‘crafty in mind’’. The 
passage which describes the burning of those fallen in war seems 
to have been fairly well understood. At the close of this cere- 
mony a warrior, apparently Finn, set forth to visit Frisia, the 
dwellings and the chief city lying by the sea, now red with 


_Nequidem Hildeburga Gravi auro. 
Gloriari opus habuit. Ita ille Frisonum genus 
Jutorum foedus In triclinio 
Injuste fuit Confirmare voluit. 
Fractum adversus dominum. Tune conventio inita 
In eos bellum susceptum Ab utraque parte, 
Et liberos, fratresque Firmata libero foedere. 
Genere junctos. Finnus maritimus 
Ruebant tela per vulnera Animo vafer 
Τὰ fuit luctu Jurejurando deerevit: 
Foeminae, haud quaquam Quod miseros superstites 
Sine causa, Hoteri filiae. Sapientum consilio 
Divinum per limites Quaestoribus regeret: 
Postquam mane venit, Quod quaestor ullus aliquem 
Tune illa sub aethere Nee verbis nec factis 
Videre potuit Lacesceret, cogeretve: 
Caedem perniciosam cognatis, Nec per fraudem dolumve 
Tbi olim maximo habitis  . Aliquando excogitatum, 
Mundano gaudio. Dum sui annulorum 
Mavors omnes abstulit Datoris signa sequeretur, 
Finni phalanges, Domino infidus esset, 
Exceptis paucis aliquibus, Ubi ejus indigeret: 
Ne posset Si inde Frisonum alicuius 
In loco praestituto Nefandus dictu 
Bello maritimo Caedis aestus fervidus 
Aliquem oppugnare. Animum subierit, 
Ne miseros superstites Tune gladii acie 
Internecione delerent Poena sumeretur. 
Regis satrapae, Jusjurandum praestitum fuit, 
᾿ Ile Regi Et insuper aurum 
Tn reconciliationem obtulit, quod Elatum ex thesauro. 
ΤῊΣ residuas mansiones Exercitus. Seyldingorum 
Omnes cederet ! Praestantissimi milites 
Aulam et thronum Affuerunt caedi assueti 
Quod dimidiam potestatem Ad istud jusjurandum, 
Cum Jutorum liberis Facile visi 
Possideret ; Sanguine tinctis loricis 
Et dona pecuniaria Cristis porcinis omnibus auratis. 
Imponeret praestanda cito Superstiti ferrum durum 
Die quoquis. Nobili multo 
Dani ditarunt Vulnera inflixerat: 
Classem Alii strage occubuere. 
Annulis exspectatis, Rogavit tune Hildeburga 
Addita insuper valde Ad caesorum rogum ᾿ 


Divite gaza Suorummet filiorum 
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slaughter. Concealing his wretchedness, he passed the winter 
with the enemy, secretly meditating plans of vengeance. With 
the coming of spring he judged the time opportune for a sea 
journey (probably in quest of allies) that would enable him to 
carry out the plan he had determined upon. Thus he did not 
dishonor his rank, when the son of Hunlaf buried the gleaming 
sword in his bosom. Guthlaf and Oslaf grieved over this attack 
after the sea journey and were unable to retain courage in the 
heart after such a loss. An account of the devastation of Finn’s 
country, the pillage of his castle, and the carrying away of the 


queen closes the episode. 


Sveonum phalanges 

Tradita corpora 

Cremare, et incendio consumere 
Brachia et humeros. 

Foemina moerebat; 

Gemebat epicediis 

Militem sublatum. 

Ivere in nubes 

Stragis ignes maximi 
Strepentes juxta acervum; 
Congeriem omnem liquefecere. 
Vulnerum portae disruptae sunt: 
Inde prosiluit sanguis. 

Inviso morsu cadavera 
Flamma universa glutivit 
Entium voracissima, eorum 
Quos ibi mavors abstulit: 
Utriusque gentis erat 


Militare rubor (sic) conecussum. 
XVII 


Discessit tune 
Bellator castris 
Visitatum, cognatis 
Caesis, Frisiam: 
Visum mansiones 
et metropolem maritimam 
Adhue strage rutilam. 
Hiemem transegit 
Cum hoste miseria tecto. 
Patriae meminit 
Tamen, ut posset 
Per mare persequi 
Indictam expeditionem. 
Mare tempestate aestuabat 
Luctans contra ventum. 
Hiems aquas clausit 
Glacie constrictas, 
Donee alter veniret 
Annus in mundum 
Ut hue usque facit. 
Cum continua 
Mansiones revidisset 
Gloriosa sereni aéris temperies, 
Tune fuit hiems excussa 
Pulero terrae gremio: 


Interdicto exulem 
Hospitem terra 

Sollicite expulit. 

Magis opportunum judicavit 
Τὰ tempus maritimo itineri, 
Ut iratum consilium 
Exsequi posset, 

Quod in Jutorum genus 
Secum statuerat. 

Ita nee degeneravit 

Vitae statu, 

Dum Hunlafidis 

Bellonae jubaris 

Ferrum optimum 

In pectus immersit. 

Hoe erat inter Jutos 
Etiam notum. 

Ita animo periculosum 
Finnum rursus oppressit 
Ensis pernicie lapsum 
Apud ejus propriam domum. 
Ex quo diro impetu 
Gudlafus et Oflavus 

Post maritmum iter 
Dolorem animo conceperunt. 
Exprobratum miseris, quod 
Non ullo modo possent 
Vafrum animum 

Tenere in pectore. 

Tune aula fuit evacuata 
Hostium vitis, 

Insuper Finnus occisus 
Rex inter multos, 

Et ipsa regina capta. 

Cito Seyldingi 

Ad naves portarunt, 

Omni occupata 

Terra regis, 

Quae in Finni domo 
Invenire potuerunt 

Monilia gemmis proetiosa. 
Itinere maritimo 

Regalem foeminam 

Ad Danos eundo 
Duxerunt, 
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Thorkelin makes no mention of the fragment, although it had 
been published the preceding year (1814) in the British Bib- 
liographer,’ text, with literal Latin and metrical English trans- 
lation, as a contribution by J. J. Conybeare. 


GRUNDTVIG’S TRANSLATION 


In 1820 appeared the important translation of Grundtvig.’ 
According to Wiilker® this work contained, in addition to his 
free, rhymed translation, notes in which many mistakes of 
Thorkelin were corrected and emendations of his own proposed. 
His introduction included the Fight at Finnsburg, the original 
text with a translation. The publication of the fragment in this 
volume seems to indicate that Grundtvig was aware of its close 
connection with the Finn episode. Im the edition of 1865 he 
makes it part of his translation of the episode, inserting it in the 
middle of line 1108. His understanding of the whole may be 
summarized as follows: 

Finn was defeated in a battle with Hengest. So few war- 
riors remained to him that he offered as terms of truce a castle 
and half his kingdom to the conquerors. With gold and with 
smooth words Finn made them feel safe. Before his champions 
he swore a solemn oath. Hengest also swore from the depths of 
his heart to punish any violation of the compact. There was 
taking of oaths and glittering of gold, but King Finn concealed 
a heart full of falsehood. The fragment, inserted at this point, 
describes the surprise of the night attack and the brave defense, 
how the warriors fought for Hnef five days without letting their 
hands fall or forsaking the doors, so that he himself was the 
first to turn away with a fatal wound. 

The building of the funeral pyre and the burning of the fal- 
len heroes is made to follow the conclusion of the fragment. 
Hengest lingered in his high hall throughout the winter while 
ice and storm struggled with the winds, but when spring came he 
no longer needed to tarry. Burning with anger he wished to 
carry out his warlike plans and pay to the last part his debt to 
the Eotens. Then Hunlav’s son quickly put on his good sword; 
the blade that from its first exploit was known to all the Eotens 
was now with its shining edges to cleave Finn, the bold dastard, 


"The British Bibliographer, by Sir Egerton Brydges and Joseph Hasle- 
wood. Vol IV, printed for R. Triphook, St. James Street, by T. Bensley, 
1814. Pp. 261-267. 

*Nik, Fred. Sev. Grundtvig, ‘‘Bjowulfs-Drape.’’ Kjgbenhavn, 1820, 

*Wiilker’s ‘‘Grundriss,’’ p. 46, 
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in his own home. Gudlav and Oslav lost no time. They painted 
the king’s hall purple red with the blade, and King Finn now 
met his death in the midst of the Scylding circle. 

To Grundtvig belongs the credit of pointing out for the first . 


time many important features of Beowulf.” He seems to have 
been the first to connect the two important documents of the 
Finnsburg story; he recognized Hengest and Hnef as proper 
names and placed Gudlaf and Oslaf in their proper relation as 
enemies rather than retainers of Finn. He saw in the story as a 
whole a typical Germanic feud,—a carefully planned and suc- 
cessfully executed scheme of vengeance instead of a Viking raid 
for booty. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND CRITICISMS BEFORE KEMBLE 


In England Grundtvig’s translation of Beowulf was appar- 
ently not known” until after many of his discoveries had been 
independently established by English scholars. John Josias Cony- 
beare, appointed to the professorship of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the year 1809,’° had long been interested 
in the early history of English poetry. His publication of the 
Fight at Finnsburg, with translation, in 1814, was made at a 
time—to use his own words’*—when ‘‘the author had enjoyed 
no opportunity of consulting the parallel narrative recorded in 
the poem of Beowulf.’’ The glow of this discovery evidently 
influenced his reading of other poetic remains, for he continues: 
ΤΕ the editor is not deceived, the fragment in the Exeter Ms. 
describing a ruined city once the abode of EKotens, entirely 
desolated by war and fire, probably relates to the same destruc- 


*See the ‘‘ Translations of Beowulf’’ by C. B. Tinker (1903), pp. 22 ff. 
Professor Tinker says: ‘‘Grundtvig was the first to understand the story 
of Beowulf. With no other materials than Thorkelin’s edition of the text 
and his own knowledge of Germanic mythology, he discovered the sea-bur- 
ial of King Seyld, the swimming-match and the Finn episode. He identi- 
fied Breca, Hnef, Hengest, King Hrethel, and other characters whose 
names Thorkelin had fileched from them.’’ 

“Tinker’s ‘‘ Translations of Beowulf,’’ p. 28: ‘‘The book fell dead from 
the press. Grundtvig himself tells us that it was hardly read outside his 
own house. (‘‘Beowulf’s Beorh,’’ p. xix). Thirty years later he learned 
that the book had never reached the Royal Library at Stockholm. A copy 
made its way to the British Museum, but it was the one which Grundtvig 
himself carried thither in 1829.’’ 

“Conybeare’s ‘‘Illustrations,’’ p. iii of prefatory notice. 

*Conybeare’s ‘‘Illustrations,’’ p. 174. 
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tion of Finsburh.’’ His understanding of the story is as 
follows :4 

‘‘The history . . . appears to be . . . that of a 
war between the Danish Seyldings then subject to Healfdane, 
and led by his thane Hengest, and the Frisian Eotens or Jutes, 
whose king Fin the son of Folewald is besieged in his royal city, 
called from himself Finsham or Finsburh. 

‘‘In the poem of Beowulf the minstrel commences his song 
on this subject by describing the grief of Hildeburh, who seems 
to have been the queen of Fin, and whose son Hnef had been 
slain in a battle issuing in the defeat of her husband and followed 
by an inglorious treaty, in which he was obliged to surrender 
half his dominions, and pay ample tribute. The queen obtains 
leave to celebrate the obsequies of her son; and according to the 
custom of the age commits his body to the flames. It should 
further appear that the terms of this treaty were violated by 
Fin; for we find that after the interval of a winter, when the 
sea was again fit for navigation, Hengest undertook a second 
expedition against the city of Fin, who fell in its defence, his 
queen being led captive to Denmark in, the victor’s train.’’ 


In the additional notes of William Daniel Conybeare, who 
collected and edited the materials left unfinished by the death 
of his brother, John Josias, attention is called’* in a note on the 
Finn episode to the critical work of ‘‘the ingenious scholar who 
has conducted the new edition of Warton’s ‘History of English 
Poetry’.’? Conybeare gives him credit for satisfactorily proving 
‘‘the subject of this episode to be identical with that of the frag- 
ment of the battle of Finsburh.’’ The edition referred to is that 
of 1824, and the ‘‘ingenious scholar’? who contributed what 
Conybeare characterized as ‘‘the equally amusing and learned 
preface’’ was Richard Price, lawyer, philologist, and antiquary, 
whose wide knowledge of German and Seandinavian literature 
received tributes from:such men as Thorkelin, J. Grimm, and 
Thorpe. 

Price believed that the Sigemund story in much greater detail 
formed the original song of the scop,’® but that this lay was 
‘transported from its proper place to make way for an episode 
on the exploits of Hengest, inserted at p. 82, ed. Thorkelin.’’ | 


*Conybeare’s ‘‘Illustrations,’’ p. 173. 

*Conybeare’s ‘‘Illustrations,’’ p. 161. 

*Warton’s ‘‘History of English Poetry,’’ New Edition, 1824, Vol. I, 
p- 96, 
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‘<The subject of this latter document is evidently taken from a 
larger poem of which a fragment has been published by Hickes, 
and is known under the name of the Battle of Finsburh. In 
Beowulf the actors are Fin, Hnef, Hengest, Guthlaf, and Oslaf; 
in the fragment the same names occur with the substitution of 
Ordlaf for Oslaf. The scene in either piece is Finnesham, or 
Finnesburh, the residence of the before mentioned Fin. That in 
these we have an allusion to the founder of the Kingdom of 
Kent and not to a purely fabulous personage of the same name 
will be rendered probable on recollecting that the events recorded 
contain no admixture of marvelous matter. Both productions 
are clearly of the same historical class, and written in the same 
sober spirit with the fragment of Brythnoth.’’ 


KEMBLE AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


In the work of J. M. Kemble’’ the Finnsburg materials were for 
the first time brought together and given the critical treatment of 
modern scholarship. Kemble was a student and admirer of 
Jacob Grimm to whom his volumes on Beowulf are dedicated. 
According to the ‘‘Dictionary of National Biography’’ he was 
the recognized exponent of the new science of comparative phil- 
ology in England. In his preface to Volume 118 he suggested 
that ‘‘the Battle of Finsburh’’ might be “ἃ distorted record of 
Froda the IV’s victorious inroad into Old Saxony, which ended 
with the death of the Frisian Hnef near Hanover.’’!? The same 
volume” groups under Frisians: | 

‘*Fin, the son of Folewalda (cf. Traveller’s Song) ; his queen 
was Hildeburh, the descendant of Hoce; and her son Hneef, slain 
in battle against Halfdane. MHolinga, very liberally given to 
Hnef as his wife by some commentators, is not a lady but an ad- 
verb. A Hunlafing is mentioned as the slayer of Hengest, but 
this may be only a patronymic denoting Fin; Oslaf and Gudlae 
revenged this murder by the slaughter of Fin, the destruction of 
his city and the abduction of his treasury and queen to Den- 
mark.’? τω Ἰ 

His conception appears to have undergone certain changes in 
Volume II. He says:*4 


"Kemble published three editions: in 1833, 1835, and 1837. (Cf. Tink- 
er’s ‘‘Translations of Beowulf,’’ p. 33. 

Quotations from this work are from the 1837 edition. 

*Cf. Elton’s ‘‘Saxo Grammaticus,’’ pp. 231-232. 

*Kemble’s ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ Vol. I, p. 260. 

™"Kemble’s ‘‘Beowulf,’’ Vol. II, p. xlviii. 
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‘*Hengist, who cannot have been a Dane is a Frisian hero, ap- 
pears as such in the genealogy of the kings of Kent, and is the 
fabled conqueror of Britain. The Hocings, it is also probable, 
were a Frisian tribe. The legend as it stands in Beowulf, when 
compared with the Battle of Finnesburh, is that Hnef, assisted 
by Hengist, Oslaf and Guthlaf, with other heroes, attacks the city 
of Finn but falls in the contest. Finn is however defeated, and 
deprived of half his kingdom, which appears to be occupied by 

Hengist’s Danes and by the Hocings; and if, as I believe, Hilde- 
᾿ burh is Finn’s queen, and a different person from Hoce’s daugh- 
ter, Hnef’s mother, he loses a son also, who is sacrificed on 
Hnef’s funeral pile. Hengist, remaining among the Frisians, 
is, in the following year, set upon and slain by Finn, who being 
in consequence attacked by the Danes under Guthlaf and Oslaf, 
loses his life and crown in the contest.’’ 

Kemble’s interpretation shaped the general conception of the 
Finnsburg story until the appearance of Thorpe’s edition of Beo- 
wulf in 1855, and its main features were restated and received 
new life when Grein’s study (in Ebert’s Jahrbuch*®*) appeared 
in 1862. There were, however, many minor variations. In 
Germany Franz Joseph Mone,?’ while following the main outlines 
of Kemble, regarded the tale as another treatment of the Gud- 
run theme. Hildeburg’in the Finn episode is the daughter of 
Hoke, in Gudrun of Hagen. In the fragment he saw Ordlaf as 
another form of Ortliep, Guthere of Gunther, Eaha of Hugo, 
and Sigeferd of Sigfrit. The whole passage presents a hall-fight 
as in the Nibelungen. In the hall of Finnsburg Hengest, in the 
hall of Etzelburg Hagen is the chief hero. The Finnsburg hall 
has two doors. Sigfrit and Hugo guard one, Ortliep and Gunt- 
liep the other. The hall gleams with swords; in the Nibelungen- 
lied a fiery wind comes from the blades. There is a bloody feast 
(Gastmal) in Finnsburg as in Etzelburg. The heroes Ortliep, 
Sigfrit, Gunther, Hagen, and perhaps also Garulf (Wolfhart) 
are common to both battles. Sigfrit as vassal to the Secges is 
only to be understood by the family alliteration, ‘‘Sig’’, in the 
Nibelungen and by the lie in which he is represented to Brun- 


™Chr. Grein, ‘‘ Die historischen Verhaltnisse des Beowulfliedes.’’ Ebert’s 
Jahrbuch, IV, 269-271. 


*Franz Joseph Mone, ‘‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Heldensage.’’ 1836, pp. 134-136. 
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hild as a vassal of Gunther. Only with this Sigfrit fits the great 
fame which the fragment also assigns him. 

One can hardly fail to acknowledge, Mone maintained, that 
the Fight at Finnsburg contains some of the principal features of 
the Nibelungenlied, either that it is borrowed from, or is of 
similar origin with, the German saga; the latter he thought more 
probable. 

Mone also regarded the Ruined City as a lament over Finns- 
burg and believed that it belonged to the fragment. 

Leo,” Ettmiiller,?* Klipstein,?® and Schaldemose*? follow Kem- 
ble very closely. Wackerbarth*® also restates his outline of 
events, differing, however, in two details:*% ‘‘I am not aware,’’ 
he says, ‘‘that any writer states Hengist the first King of Kent 
to have died in Friesland, whereas. Matthew of Westminster 
(ad an, 489) declares that, being defeated and made prisoner by 
Aurelius Ambrosius, he was at the instance. of Eldad, Bishop of 
Gloucester beheaded.’’ In a note on line 1115, he remarks: 


*H. Leo, ‘‘ Beowulf, dasz alteste deutsche, in angelsichsischer Mundart 
erhaltene, Heldengedicht nach seinem Inhalte und nach seinen historischen 
und mythologischen Beziehungen betrachtet. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
alter deutscher Geisteszustande.’’ pp. 79-88. Leo translates the Finn episode 
entire as ‘‘die sprachlich schwierigste stelle des ganzen liedes,’’ and ‘‘ durch 
ihren inhalt héchst ausgezeichnet und eigentiimlich.’’ The rest of the poem 
is summarized, not translated. 


*1840: (First German Translation) ‘‘ Beowulf. Heldengedicht des achten 
Jahrhunderts. Zum ersten male aus dem Angelsichsischen in das Neu- 
hochdeutsche stabreimend iibersetzt und mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen 
versehen von L. Etmiiller.’’ Pp. 108-112 (episode), pp. 56-58 (fragment). 

1850: ‘‘Engla and Seaxna Scopas and Boceras,’’ pp. 108-110 (text 
of episode) ; pp. 130-131 (text of fragment). 


*Louis F. Klipstein, ‘‘ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica.’’ New York, 1849. The 
first American treatment of this theme. He gives the text of the episode 
(pp. 423-426), the fragment (426-427), and, under note 53 (Fin), of Wid- 
sith. He follows Kemble to the extent of giving entire his long note on 
Teutonic burials, including the statement that Hildeburh’s son was slain 
upon Hnef’s funeral pile. 

For mistaken statement of Klipstein’s nationality in Wiilker’s ‘‘Grund- 
riss,’’ p. 74, see P. M. L. A. XLVI (1898). 

™1851: (Second Danish translation). ‘‘ Beowulf og Scopes Widsi’, to 
angel-saxiske Digte, med Oversettelse og oplysende Anmmrkninger udgivne 
af Frederik Schaldemose.’’ 

ἘΠΕ Beowulf, an epic poem translated from the Anglo-Saxon into English 
verse, by A. Diedrich Wackerbarth, A. B. Professor of Anglo-Saxon at the 
College of our Ladye of Oscott.’’ London, 1849. Ballad meter, intended 
to appeal to the reading public. 

*Introduction, p. xxxiii, 
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‘‘Every commentator seems to consider this as the sacrifice of a 
living son; but I cannot but think that the youth was dead al- 
ready, as Hildeburh’s brethren and children fell in the battle, 
and that it was only his dead body that was burned on Hnef’s 
funeral Pyre.’’ 

THE WORK OF THORPE 


In 1850 appeared Thorpe’s edition of Beowulf.*® Thorpe 
had studied in the University of Copenhagen under Rask. His 
first publication was an English version of Rask’s ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar’’ in 1830. Im this same year he collated 
Thorkelin’s edition of Beowulf with the Cottonian Ms. intending 
to produce an edition of his own. He found the Ms. in an ex- 
. tremely friable condition, and his readings in a number of places 
supply letters that soon after disappeared. His explanation of 
the Finnsburg situation makes the fragment precede the episode 
and describe an attack made by Hnef and his men upon the hall 
of Finn. ‘‘The fragment,’’ he says,*! ‘‘as far as I ean judge, be- 
gins with a speech of Fin, the Frisian prince, on seeing a glare 
of light in his palace, which has been fired by the Danish in- 
vaders, in an attack by night.’’ At the close of the fragment 
Hnef turns away wounded, but his men under Hengest are vic- 
torious and, after making terms with Fin, quarter themselves 
upon the Frisian people for the winter. In the spring Hengest 
brooding over the death of Hnef, donned Hunlafing, ‘‘the flame. 
of war, the best of falchions,’’ and with Guthlaf and Oslaf after 
their sea voyage, attacked and slew Fin.*” 

In Germany Uhland** adopted the views of Thorpe. Sim- 
rock*4 agreed with Uhland and Thorpe that Fin is attacked in 


<The Anglo-Saxon poems of Beowulf, The Scop or Gleeman’s Tale 
(Widsith), and the Fight at Finnesburg. With a literal translation, notes, _ 
and glossary, etc., by Benjamin Thorpe.’’ Oxford, 1855. ᾿ 

=P, 227. 

Cf. his note on Hunlafing: ‘‘ Hunlafing I take to be the name of Hen- 
gest’s sword, as Hrunting, Negling, ete. The meaning is not that he 
stabbed himself, but that he merely placed the weapon in or on his bosom, 
in allusion probably to the method of wearing it in front, examples of 
which may be seen in old illuminations. (An exactly similar passage oec- 
eurs hereafter where there is no question of stabbing.) In other sabrinad 
that he girded or prepared himself for a renewal of the contest-’’ : 

8Germania, ΤΙ, 344 ff. 

™<Beowulf. Das alteste deutsche epos ibersetzt und erlautert von Dt. 
Karl Simrock. ’’ 1859. 
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the fragment and that his enemies gain a victory dearly bought 
by the death of Hnef. He held, however,.that Fin, perceiving 
Hengest’s desire for vengeance, had him secretly put out of the 
' way with the sword Hunlafing. His followers, Guthlaf and Os- 
laf, escaped, returning later with a force sufficient to avenge all 
their grievances. ‘‘It was blood vengeance,’’ he coneludes, 
‘‘which here as in the Nibelungen saga furnished the tragic 
motive.”’ 

Rieger** followed Thorpe in taking Hunlafing as a sword, but 
' thought it was presented to Hengest and was designated as 
᾿ς “enSe’’ because it had slain Hnef. 

In England Mr. Daniel H. Haigh** reproduced Thorpe’s 
translations of both fragment and episode with practically no 
variations except in phrasing. He applies in addition his char- 
acteristic theory of an English origin and background for every 
event referred to in Old English poetry. He held this feud as an 
adventure of ‘‘the second Henegest, of whom the Frisian tra- 
ditions speak, the nephew of the first ;’’ and he regarded Fin as 
ruler of a Frisian settlement in Norfolk. His argument for this 
latter point is based on local nomenclature, since there is a 
Finnesham in Norfolk and a Hilborough, (Hildeburh), a Hock- 
wold, and a Hockham (Hoce) not very far distant. 


THE GREIN ANALYSIS AND ITS INFLUENCE 


The work of Grein marks an epoch in the study of all Old 
English poetry. His ‘‘Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie’’ 
and the translation of this body of poetry in his ‘‘ Dichtungen 
der Angelsachsen’’ appeared in 1857. This included, of course, his 
first treatment of the Finnsburg materials; but a more definite 
pronouncement of his views was given in Ebert’s Jahrbuch*’ in 
1862. The episode he declared one of the darkest and most 
difficult parts of the entire Beowulflied. After comparing it. 
with the fragment and carefully examining all the details he 


*Max Rieger, ‘‘ Angelsiichsisches Lesebuch.’’ 1861. Fragment, pp. 61-63; 
“episode, pp. 67-70. 


*Daniel H. Haigh, ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon Sagas; an examination of their 
value as aids to history.’’ London, 1861. Pp. 32-33. 


“Chr. Grein, ‘‘Die historischen Verhiltnisse des Beowulfliedes.’’ Eb- 
ert’s Jahrbuch, 1862, 269 ff. 
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sums up the result of his study. He places the events of the 
fragment before line 1068. According to Widsith, Fin, son of 
Folewald, ruled the Frisians, who are called in Beowulf some- 
times Frisians, sometimes EKotens. This suggests that Fin ruled 
both the Jutes of Jutland and the neighboring North Frisians. 
Finsburg was in Jutland, and here was dwelling with Fin Hnef 
the Hocing, a vassal of the Danish king, Healfdene, with sixty 
men. Grein regards Grundtvig entirely wrong in calling 
Hengest, one of these thanes, a Frisian prince. Inasmuch as 
Grein believes the Hengest of Beowulf was slain in battle with 
Fin, he also thinks Kemble mistaken in identifying him with the 
‘‘freilich ungefahr gleichzeitigen’’ historical Hengest of Kent. 

These guests were treacherously attacked at night by the 
followers of Fin. The fight described in the fragment ensued, 
at the close of which Hnef fell and Fin’s forces were so weak- 
ened that he was forced to make terms with Hengest, as set forth 
in the episode. Hnef and other fallen warriors were burned 
with elaborate ceremony. Again Grein takes issue with Grundt- 
vig asserting that Hildeburg, Hoce’s daughter, is the sister of 
Hnef and the wife of Fin, ‘‘so sehr sich auch Grundtvig gegen 
diese letztere Annahme striubt.’’ Through the winter the 
treaty was observed, but when spring came, Hengest, thinking 
more of revenge than of the sea journey, did not escape his fate 
when Hunlafing thrust the battle flame, best of swords in his 
bosom. Grein thinks this passage can mean nothing else but 
that Hengest fell at the hand of Hunlafing. ‘‘Wir kénnen un- 
moglich in Hunlafing den Namen eines Schwertes sehen, das ihm 
geschenkt worden sei.’’ The only point remaining dark to Grein 
was whether Hengest returned home for reinforcements before 
his unfortunate attempt at vengeance, or additional help was 
summoned after his fall by Guthlaf and Oslaf. The latter view 
seems to him more probable. 

This interpretation is practically a restatement of Kemble’s 
view although Grein mentions the latter only to disagree with 
him. Kemble’s statements had been somewhat indefinite and, as 
Thorpe noted in the preface to his own edition of Beowulf, 
copies of his work were difficult to obtain. Grein’s conclusions 
were clear, definite, and positive, and were given wide circula- 
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᾿ tion. Although, as indicated above, he furnished no arguments 
to sustain his assertions the prestige of his work as editor and 
translator of the entire body of Old English poetry and the 
compiler of the invaluable ‘‘Sprachschatz’’ caused them to be 
accepted as authoritative. For fifty years this view has been 
known as ‘‘the Grein analysis’’, and it is still accepted as the most 
satisfactory explanation by many scholars. For twenty-one 
years it was practically unquestioned except by Arnold*® and 
Lumsden’? in England ,who followed Thorpe, and by Horn- 
burg’? in Germany, who regarded Grein’s explanation as satis- 
factory for the first half but agreed with Rieger (a follower of 
Thorpe as before noted) from 1128 on. 

Holtzman,!? Heyne,/? Kohler,/® Von Wolzogen,!4 Dederich, 45 
and Ten Brink‘* did not question the interpretation of Grein. 
Botkine/’? in France, Grion/® in Italy, and Garnett/® in America 
followed Grein’s version of the Finnsburg story in the first trans- 
lation of Beowulf published in these three countries. In France 
no other translation appeared until 1912 when Pierquin*’ pub- 
lished an extensive volume based directly on the work of Kemble. 
In America the Garnett translation has gone through four edi- 


*Thomas Arnold, ‘‘ Beowulf. A Heroic Poem of the Eighth Century with 
a Translation, Notes, and Appendix.’’ London, 1876. 

3900], H. W. Lumsden, ‘‘ Beowulf, an Old English Poem translated into 
modern Rhymes.’’ London, 1881. 

“J. Hornburg, ‘‘Die Composition des Beowulfs.’’ Metzger Progr. 1877. 

“Adolph Holtzman, ‘‘ Zu Beowulf.’’ Germania. 1863. 

*“< Beowulf. Angelsichsisches Heldengedicht iibersetzt von Moritz 
Heyne.’’ 1863. Zweite Auflage. 1898. The second edition is the one con- 
sulted. The fragment is not translated. 

“Kohler, Germania, XIII (1868), 1556. 

“Hans von Wolzogen, ‘‘Beovulf. Das alteste deutsche Heldengedicht.’’ 
Leipzig, 1872. 

“Ἢ, Dederich, ‘‘ Historische und geographische Studien zum angelsichsis- 
chen Beowulfliede.’’ 1877. 

“Bernhard Ten Brink, ‘‘ History of English Literature’’ (translated by 
H. M. Kennedy, 1889) ; Paul’s ‘‘ Grundriss,’’ ed. 1, Vol. IT. 

“πος Beowulf, Epopée Anglo-Saxonne.’’ Traduite en francais, pour la 
premiére fois, d’apres le texte original par L. Botkine. Le Havre, 1877. 

““<Beovulf, poema epico anglosassone del VII secolo, tradotto e illus- 
trato dal Dott. Cav. Guisto Grion.’’ Lucca, 1883. 

““«Beowulf: An Anglo-Saxon Poem, and the Fight at Finnsburg, trans- 
lated by James M, Garnett, M. A., LL. D.’’ Boston. 1882. Second Edi- 
tion, 1885. Third Edition, 1892. Reprinted 1899. Fourth Edition, 1900, 

"Ἢ, Pierquin, ‘‘Le Poéme Anglo-Saxon de Beowulf.’’ Paris, 1912. 
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tions and has received the approval of critics and scholars as 
well as that of the reading public. 


MOELLER’S INTERPRETATION 


The first to break away definitely from the Grein tradition 
was Herman Moller, whose advocacy of an original strophic 
form for Old English poetry influenced all his work in this field. 
In 1883 he put forth a study of the ‘‘ Finnepos’’ containing many 
original suggestions. He maintained that the fight described in 
the fragment could not be the one in which Hnef fell since the 
latter was evidently one in the open field in which the Danes, not 
the Frisians, were the aggressors. For this reason he held that 
the fragment did not belong at the beginning of events in the 
Finn episode. He placed it between lines 1145 and 1146 and 
believed that it describes a second battle in which the treaty be- 
tween Finn and Hengest was broken. The hall is the one pre- 
pared by the treaty for. Hengest and his men and which they 
have since occupied. Line 1142 M@éller emended by reading 
‘‘worod-redenne’’ for ‘‘worold-redenne’’ and translated: ‘‘So 
he did not oppose the will of his followers when the son of Hun- 
laf laid the best of swords in his lap.’’ The giving of the sword 
expressed the desire for vengeance which by the term of the 
treaty must remain unspoken. The ‘‘grimne gripe’’ of line 1148 
he thought referred to the night attack in which Finn and his 
followers sought to forestall the poorly concealed intentions of 
Hengest. In this attack described in the fragment Hengest was 
slain, but Guthlaf and Oslaf sueceeded in reaching their ships 
and after a sea journey returned with new forces and revenged 
their wrongs. 

Moller believed the Finnsaga had its origin in the myth of 
Frey, chief god of the Ingaevones. This theory had been ad- 
vaneed by Miillenhof in 1859*! and suggested, though not def- 
initely asserted, by Grimm in 1835.5? It was worked out in detail 
‘by Moller with a rather convincing effect. He believed the same 
myth assumed other forms in the Hildesage, the saint er i and 


"In Ζ. f. d. 4. XI, under ‘‘ Widsith’’ in his iar Kritik des ags. Volks- 
epos. ’’ 

“J. Grimm, ‘‘Deutsche Mythologie’’ (translated by Stalleybrass, 1882, 
Ch, X, p, 219.) London, 
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in the folk takes of the island of Sylt collected by C. B. Han- 
sen.*> In the myth of Frey he sees the motive for the feud, and 
he strengthens his argument by citing parallel features from 
these legends as of similar origin. He regards the identity of 
the Sylt legend of Finn and the Old English Finnsaga incontest- 
ably established. 

Shortly after Moller’s study, appeared Wiileker’s ‘‘Grund- 
riss’’ giving the bibliography of the subject previous to 1885 and 
the only review of critical opinion on the Finnsburg question 
that has yet been attempted. Wiilcker’s personal endorsement 
is given to the view of Moller. He regarded Mdller’s treatment 
of the subject as the most complete and detailed and his explan- 
ation the most probable of any that had yet appeared. 


THE BUGGE THEORY 


Two years later Méller’s view was opposed in an important 
article by Bugge in Paul and Braune’s ‘‘ Beitrage.’’*4 The see- 
tion devoted to the Finnsburg fragment began with a statement 
that he agreed with the usual view that it describes the battle in 
which Hnef fell and precedes the events related in Beowulf. 
One is not justified, he holds, in ascribing to the author of the 
episode so little narrative skill as not even to mention an event 
of prime importance that falls in the midst of the episode and 
furnishes the motive for the conclusion. On the other hand, 
that he should simply refer to an event that preceded his narra- 
tive appears more easily explicable. Against Moller’s view, 
again, is the fact that it makes Hengest the ‘‘ Heado-geong 
eyning’’ of line 2, although in Beowulf he is not represented as 
king even after the death of Hnef, but at ‘‘Seodnes Segn”’ 
(1. 1085). Farther, in direct opposition to Méller’s opinion that 
lines 37-40 give the best sense if taken as an expression of ven- 
geance for the fallen Hnef, Bugge maintains that if Hnef had 
fallen in an earlier battle and at another place and Hengest 
were king at this time, the poet could not use expressions prais- 


“Cf, Mdller’s ‘‘Altenglische Volksepos’’; also Blackwood’s Magazine, 
July, 1888. 
“Vol. XII, pp. 20-87. 
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ing the loyalty of the heroes to a former king and utterly disre- 
garding their relation to the living king. 

Bugge’s interpretation throughout is strongly influenced by 
the Hrolf’s saga and Saxo’s narrative of Hrdélfr kraki. He calls 
attention to the similarity of treatment in the poetic handling 
of the last battle of Hrélfr kraki and the Finnsburg fight. Mdl- 
ler’s supposition that lines 1142-1145 of the episode describe the 
giving of a sword to Hengest by his own followers as a dumb re- 
quest that he should lead them in revenging their wrongs, he 
regards as absolutely untenable. That soldiers should present 


their leader with a sword to spur him on to brave actions might, 


he thinks, happen in recent times, but such conduct would be 
most strange and without precedent in old Germanic relations. 
His translation of the passage is very close to that of Moller, al- 
though his interpretation differs widely. The emendation to 
‘‘worod-redenne’’ he had already adopted independently of 
Moller and cites Gen. 1963 as a similar mistaken occurrence of 
‘‘worulde’ for ‘‘worude.’’ His understanding of the situation 
is that when spring arrived Hengest, in spite of his longing to 
start homeward, lingered brooding over plans for vengeance. 
But the followers of Finn watched the king’s hall unceasingly, 
so that a hostile attack in order to kill Finn was impossible. At 
last, finding himself shut off from other methods of revenge, he 
did not scruple to declare himself a liegeman of Finn when Hun 
laid in his lap Lafing, the gleaming weapon,the best of swords. 
He points out that Laufi was the sword of Bodvarr bjarki, hero 
of Hrélfr kraki. Hun he takes from Widsith as ruler of the 
Hetuare, later mentioned in Beowulf (2363-2916) as allies of the 
Frisians against Hygelac. It is not easy to see why he should 
appear here instead of Finn, but Bugge supposes he was staying 
at the Frisian court as a vassal of Finn just as Hnef though 
called a king was a vassal of the Danish Healfdene. As the liege- 
man of Finn it was Hengest’s duty to bring gifts or tribute to his 
lord. Promising to send such gifts from Denmark he received 
permission to return home. Later a strong force of Danes, 
among whom Guthlaf and Oslaf are named, sailed for Fries- 
land, ostensibly bearing gifts, probably weapons, from Hengest 
to his lord Finn. They were admitted without suspicion, and 
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Finn was slain in his own hall. ' The support offered by Bugge in 
conclusion for this supposed course of events is the analogous 
narrative of Hrélfr kraki, which, he thinks, furnishes the key to 
’ the explanation of the whole. 

Since the appearance of Bugge’s study there have been many 
translations, arguments for and against previous views, and 
modifications suggested. Hugo Schilling’ held that Moller’s 
explanation was unanswerable except that lines 1142-1145 stated 
the death of Hengest and made specific reference to the fight 
deseribed in the fragment, hence the latter should be placed just 
before 1142 instead of after 1145. He took up Bugge’s sug- 
gestions in detail with the general conclusion that ‘‘logic is not 
Bugge’s forte.’’ 

The emendations of Moller and Bugge in line 1142 were 
adopted in the Heyne-Socin (5th) edition and the later editions 
of Harrison and Sharp. Both these works favored the Bugge 
interpretation. 

Sarrazin®® accepts Moller’s interpretation, but regards the In- 
geld narrative of Saxo as the key. In his opinion, ‘‘The Finn 
episode is according to content a complete pendant to the Ingeld 
episode. The theme is the same; the outbreak of hereditary 
feud between families united by marriage. The relations and 
situations are very similar.”’ 

Rudolph Wickberg*’ in the first Swedish translation of Beo- 
wulf followed Grein. The Grein analysis was also adopted by 
Henry Morley®*® (with an alternative suggestion of Thorpe’s 
view of ll. 1142-1145), by Stopford A. Brooke,®? P. Hoffman, 
H. Steineck,*! and apparently by Swiggett®* who states: ‘‘Hil- 
deburh is given to Finn as atonement for the killing of Finn’s 
father by Hnef or Hoc, on Hnef’s fall succession is given to 
Hengest, a peace treaty is made, Hengest ,remains, and is after- 
wards put to the sword as likewise happens in time to Finn.’’ In 


ΟΜ L. N., I, 89-92, 116-117; II, 146-150. 

*G, Sarrazin, ‘‘ Beowulf-Studien.’’ 

Ἢ Wickberg, ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ 1889. 

Henry Morley, ‘‘ English Writers,’’ Vol. I, Ch. VII. 

*8, A. Brooke, ‘‘ History of Early English Literature,’’ pp. 63-66, 

“Hoffman inserted the fragment in the body of the translation (after 
line 1067), and wrote for it a beginning and an end. 

“H. Steineck; ‘‘Beowulf,’’ p. 37. 

™* Notes on the Finnsburg Fragment,’’ M. L. N., XX, 169, 
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conclusion he declares: ‘‘This is the sequence admitted by all 
scholars.’’ This theory is also advocated by Gummere,** who 
thinks the exact story not to be determined but ‘‘the following 
account’’—which it is not necessary to reproduce as it classifies 
under the Grein eyo ong reasonable and has good support 
among scholars.’ 

For the last twenty-five years, although as has been noted 
Grein still has a following among scholars, the tendency has 
been to accept the interpretation either of Modller or of Bugge. 
Cosijn, Wyatt, the Morris and Wyatt translation, Kégel, Clark 
‘Hall (1901 edition), Tinker, Vogt, Huyshe, and Sedgefield fol- 
low the interpretation of Moller; while Earle, J. L. Hall, Simons, 
Trautmann, Gering, and C. L. Thomson accept the explanation 
of Bugge. Child gives a brief summary of the two theories as 
‘two typical attempts that have won. some acceptance.’’ 


THE HISTORICAL VIEW 


An interesting suggestion was made by Chadwick in 1907 in his 
‘‘Origin of the English Nation’’. At the close of a chapter on 
the invasion of Kent, he says :*4 


‘We have seen that the name Hengest is very rare. The only 
other person of this name known to me is the warrior who figures 
in Beowulf and in the fragmentary poem on the fight in F'inn’s 
eastle. The history of this individual is unfortunately obscure. 
It is clear, however, that he was the chief follower of a certain 
Hnef, who appears to have been a prince in the service of the 
Danish king Healfdene. On a certain occasion this Hnef paid 
a visit, whether friendly or otherwise is not clear, to Friesland, 
where he was slain by the followers of the Frisian king, Finn, 
the son of Folewalda. Hengest and his other warriors after a 
long struggle came to terms with Finn; but some of them event- 
ually returned to Denmark and having obtained reinforcements 
attacked and slew him. Of Hengest’s fate nothing is stated. 

ΝΟΥ it is curious to note that this Hengest must have been 
a contemporary of his famous namesake. In Beowulf the Danish 
King Hrothgar is represented as a very old man, and as having 
reigned for a very long period (hund missera, 1. 1770). The 
time to which the poem refers is the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Healfdene, Hrothgar’s father, may therefore have 
been reigning before the middle of the fifth century. . Again, 


“F. Β, Gummere, ‘‘The Oldest English Epic,’’ pp. 69-74; 159- 163, 
“Pp. 52-53. 
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both Hengests come apparently from the same country. The 
Hengist of the Historia Brittonum is said to have come from 
Oghgul, which, as we shall see subsequently, is probably Angel 
in South Jutland. But the Hengest of the poems also comes from 
some part of the Danish kingdom. As for the tribes to which 
they belonged that of the Kentish Hengest is called by Bede 
Jutae (Jutt), while in English translations we find Ytena, Eota, 
Tutua (gen. pl.), Zotwm (dat. pl.). The tribe to which the other 
Hengest belonged is called in Beowulf Eotena (gen. pl.) Ko- 
tenum (dat. pl.). To these forms we shall have to return la- 
ter, but at all events it cannot be denied that there is a striking 
resemblance between them. Again, the Hengest of the Historia 
Brittonum is said to have been driven into exile. The fate of the 
other Hengest we do not know; but he can hardly have returned 
home after making peace with the man who had slain his lord. 
Exile is certainly what might have been expected in such a case. 
Lastly, we may remember that the story of Finn, the son of 
Folewalda, was evidently running in the mind of the Scribe 
from whom the genealogy of the Historia Brittonum is derived. 
On the whole therefore if the invasion of Kent may be dated 
after 440 I think it is more probable than not that the two Hen- 
gests were identical.”’ 

In a note to this same chapter he calls attention to the state- 


ment in Skioldunga Saga (chap. 4 in Arngrim Jonsson’s epitome) 
that a Danish king named Leifus had seven sons, three of whom 
were called Hunleifus, Oddleifus, and Gunnleifus. Chadwick 
regarded the two latter as identical with Ordlaf and Guthlaf and 
commented on the striking coincidence of Hengest’s possession 
of a sword called Hunlafing. 

Later René Huchon in an article in the Revue Germanique™ 
identified all three names with the three heroes mentioned in Beo- 
wulf, maintaining that Hunlafing was the brother of Ordlaf and 
Guthlaf. Dr. Imelmann of Bonn agreed with this conclusion 
and strengthened the argument that Hunlafing should be re- 
garded as a Germanic hero by quoting a passage from a late Brut- 
version (Cot. Vesp. D. IV) at fol. 1395: 

‘‘In diebus illis, imperante Valentiniano, regnum barbarorum 
et germanorum exortum est, turgentesque populi et nationes per 


“Huchon translates lines 1142-1145 as follows: ‘‘ Aussi lui (Hengest) 
ne recula-t-il pas devant la destinée, lorsque Hunlafing le mit en possession 
de Ja lumiére de la guerre, de |’excellente épée, dont le tranchant était fa- 
meux parmi les Jutes (ou parmi les géants),’’ 
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totam Europam consederunt. Hoe testantur gesta Rodulphi et 
Hunlapi, Unwini et Widie, Horsi et Hengesti, Waltef et Hame, 
quorum quidam in Italia, quidam in Gallia, alii in Brittania, 
ceteri vero in Germania armis et rebus bellicis claruerunt.”’ 

These articles summed up in a note added to the introduction 
of the second volume of Holthausen’s second edition. of Beowulf 
attracted the attention of Dr. J. R. Clark Hall and completely 
changed his interpretation of the Finnsburg story. In a com- 
- munication to Modern Lanugage Notes, April, 1910, he expressed 
his relief to find ‘‘the personage of line 1143 a Dane’’ and the 
consequent clearing away of ‘‘translations which must have been 
felt to be unsatisfactory.’’ He suggested one modification of 
the view of Huchon and Imelmann, namely : 

‘‘Hunlaf, and not Hunlafing is the proper name of Oslaf and 
Guthlaf’s brother, and the reference in line 1148 is to a son 
of Hunlaf. This is in accordance with both the authorities 
quoted by Imelmann, and it would agree with the usual custom 
in Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, while it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a case where one brother’s name ended in the 
same syllable as that of the others, but with the addition of -ing. 
If we may go by the order in the Skioldunga Saga, Hunlaf would 
be the eldest brother, and probably he was dead before the attack 
in the Finnsburg. It is noteworthy that he, and not Guthlaf and 
Oslaf, are mentioned in the Brut version which also contains the 
name of Hengest. If, as is not unlikely, Hunlaf had been killed by 
the Frisians, lines 1148-1150 may well have reference to Guth- 


laf and Oslaf’s personal loss, and to their position as his natural 
avengers. ἢ 


In the second and revised edition of his ‘‘ Beowulf’’ (1911) Dr. 
Hall made use of these conclusions, which made necessary a 
complete revision of his previous treatment of the Finn episode. 

Miss M. G. Clarke, in her ‘‘Sidelights on Teutonic History 
during the Migration Period’’ (1911), sums up the evidence 
pointing to a historical background of the Finn saga.** She 
emphasizes each of the points suggested by Chadwick showing 
that the balance of probability ‘‘is in favor of accepting the Hen- 
gest of the Finn saga as the same Hengest who later on sought 
a new home across the seas in Britain.’’ It is most unlikely, 
she maintains, that such a curious and extensive coincidence of 


“Pp, 184-187. 
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names and events in wholly different versions should be due 
merely to chance. 

The work of Chambers in his revision of the Wyatt text indi- 
eates that he is in sympathy with the historical interpretation. 
His suggestions in regard to the tribal relationships of the lead- 
ers involved deserve thoughtful consideration. It is perhaps 
premature to refer to his interpretation or to classify it until 
after the publication of his ‘‘Introduction to Beowulf’’, in which 
he will doubtless give a full discussion of the Finnsburg passages. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


Reviewing the course of criticism we find that studies in other 
fields have very largely been responsible for the various inter- 
pretations offered. Thorkelin with his imperfect knowledge of 
Old English language and custom read into the episode Roman 
ideas and conditions. 

Grundtvig, although his work can not be relied upon for 
- eritical purposes without verification from modern scholarship, 
possessed marvelous insight and his translation, or more prop- 
erly his rhymed paraphrase, was evidently the result of long and 
patient study of the text. When we consider that his only ap- 
paratus for studying Old English poetry was the faulty Beo- 
wulf text of Thorkelin, the early Junius edition of Caedmon 
consisting of the bare text, and a few prose texts (including 
Hickes’ ‘‘Thesaurus’’), we must admit that the results he ac- 
complished were remarkable. He is said practically to have 
learned the entire poem of Beowulf by heart, and by constant 
dwelling on difficult passages he found light in many obscure 
places. Without ever having seen the manuscript he published 
many emendations of Thorkelin which afterward proved identi- 
eal with the manuscript readings. 

Kemble’s interpretation was the first result of the new study of 
comparative philology. A student and ardent admirer of 
Grimm, he was strongly influenced in his views by the researches 
into comparative mythology prevalent at that time. As pre- 
viously cited, he suggested that the battle of Finnsburg might be 
an imaginative version of Froda the IV’s inroad into Old Sax- 
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ony as described by Saxo Grammaticus. The account given in 
this semi-mythological chronicle is as follows :*” 


‘After Hame was killed, the sway of the Danes over the 
Saxons grew so insolent that they were forced to pay every year 
a small tax for each of their limbs that was a cubit long, in token 
of their slavery. This Hanef could not bear, and he meditated 
war in his desire to remove the tribute. Steadfast love of his 
country filled his heart every day with greater compassion for 
the oppressed ; and, longing to spend his life for the freedom of 
his countrymen, he openly showed a disposition to rebel. Frode 
took his forces over the Elbe and killed him near the village of 
Hanofra (Hanover), so named after Hanef. But Swerting, 
though he was equally moved by the distress of his countrymen, 
said nothing about the ills of his land, and revolved a plan for 
freedom with a spirit yet more dogged than Hanef’s. Men often 
doubt whether this zeal was liker to vice or to virtue; but I cer- 
tainly censure it as criminal, because it was produced by a 
treacherous desire to revolt. It may have seemed most expedient 
to seek the freedom of the country, but it was not lawful to 
strive after this freedom by craft and treachery. Therefore 
since the deed of Swerting was far from honorable, neither will 
it be called expedient . . . For guilt has been usually 
found to come home to its author; and rumor relates that such 
was the fate of Swerting. For he had resolved to surprise the 
king under pretence of a banquet, and burn him to death; but 
the king forestalled and slew him, though slain by him in return. 
Hence the crime of one proved the destruction of both; and 
thus, though the trick succeeded against the foe, it did not be- 
stow immunity on its author.’ 

By identifying Hnef with Hanef and substituting Hengest 


for Swerting we perceive here the main outlines of the Finns- 
burg events as read by Kemble. It seems probable that we have 
. here the origin of the theory that makes lines 1142-1145 tell of the 
death of Hengest. As previously noted Grein followed Kemble 
in this interpretation making it simpler, clearer, and more for- 
cible. Thorpe, whose understanding of the Finn story was faulty 
in several respects, saw the error of this reading and pointed 
out in a note, ‘‘an exactly similar passage occurs hereafter where 
there is no question of stabbing.’’ 

Moller’s interpretation, as we have seen, was shaped by his 
belief that the ‘‘Finnepos’’ was a poetic reminiscence of the early 


*“«Saxo Grammatieus’’ (trans, by Elton), pp. 231-232, 
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Teutonic God, Frey, which myth appeared in other forms in 
Gudrun and in the legends of the island of Sylt. 

Saxo’s narrative of Hrélfr kraki corresponding to the Biarka- 
mal furnished Bugge the basis for his interpretation. Passages 
of special significance for this theory are: 


‘*For in old time those who were about to put themselves in 
dependence on the king used to promise fealty by touching the 
hilt of the sword.’’® 

‘‘Huge piles of arms were muffled up under divers coverings 
and carried by Hiartuar into Denmark, as if they were tribute; 
these would furnish a store wherewith to slay the king by night. 
So the vessels were loaded with the mass of pretended tribute, 
and they proceeded to Leire, a town which Rolf had built and 
adorned with the richest treasure of his realm and which, being a 
royal foundation and a royal seat, surpassed in importance all 
the cities of the neighboring districts. The king welcomed the 
coming of Hiartuar with a splendid banquet, and drank very 
deep, while his guests, contrary to their custom, shunned immod- .. 
erate tippling. So while all the others were sleeping soundly, . 
the Swedes who had been kept from their ordinary rest by their 
eagerness on their guilty purpose, began furtively to slip down 
from their sleeping-rooms. Straightway uncovering the hidden 
heap of weapons, each girded on his arms silently and then went 
to the palace. Bursting into the recesses, they drew their swords 
upon the sleeping figures.’’®? 

Attention is called to the close parallelism of the opening lines 
of the Fight at Finnsburg and those of the Biarkamal. In the 
latter Rolf, the king, is asleep in his hall after the feast, when 
his enemies come. Biarki the warden rouses his comrades, say- 
ing :7° ea 

‘‘The day is up, the cock’s feathers are flapping, it is time for 
the sons of toil to get to their work. Wake and awake, comrades 
mine, all the noblest henchmen of Adils. Hoar with the hard 
grip, Rolf the good archer, well born men that never flee. Not 
to wine do I wake you, nor to woman’s spell, but I wake you to 
the stern play of the war goddess.’’ 

Bugge himself has pointed out that these two Scandiavian 
sources furnished him the key for his interpretation. 


“Op. cit., p. 81. 
“Op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
*“¢Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’’ Vol. I, p. 189. 
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The conflicting views of these various schools of interpretation 
have been carefully considered by Lawrence,’! who makes clear 
the many difficulties barring the way to a satisfactory under- 
standing of the documents in question. Among these difficulties 
he mentions particularly ‘‘the highly allusive manner in which 
the story is told, the unusual words and idioms, and the corrup- 
tions of the text.’’ Although he appreciates the value of at- 
tempts to explain ‘‘individual words or lines’’, he believes that 


the ‘‘chief end of the study of details is after all that the nar- | 


rative itself may be better understood.’’ The foregoing review 
of Finnsburg criticism sustains his conclusion that ‘‘ decision 
in regard to any one passage is likely to depend upon the view 
taken of other passages, and of the personal and ethnographical 
relationships of the different characters.’’ 

The greatest need, then, for an understanding of the text 
would seem to be more acquaintance with the persons and tribes 
involved; in other words, we should approximate as closely as 
possible the mental attitude of those to whom “‘ Hrothgares secop’’ 
addressed the episode. Careful studies through chronicles and 
tales of the various individuals concerned might throw light upon 
dark places.” The immediate problem to be worked out is not, 
of course, historical verity, but the popular conception,—the 
saga material of the time. Studies of detailed passages, such as 
the recent article by Alexander Green” in “‘The Opening of the 
Episode of Finn in Beowulf’’, have an important bearing on the 
conception of the whole. In a problem sc difficult as that offered 
by the Finnsburg documents various methods of approach may 
well be tried; philology, metrics, history, folk psychology, chance 
references in legend, ballad, or chronicle, all are possible sources 
of suggestion. Similar situations in the literature of kindred 
people must certainly be considered, but no scholar should al- 
low his special knowledge in one literature to influence unduly 
his interpretation of another, as did the earlier interpreters of 


“William Witherle Lawrence, ‘‘ Beowulf and the Tragedy of Finnsburg,’’ 
P. Μ.1,. A., 1915, 372-431. 

"A study of Hengest is planned to follow this monograph, which I hope 
to complete during the current year. 


“Alexander Green, ‘‘The Opening of the Episode of Finn in Beowulf,’’ 
P.M. 1. A., 1916, 759-797. 
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the Finnsburg tale, who regarded it simply as a ‘‘distorted 
record’’ or ‘‘poetic version’’ of something else. 

Both the episode and the fragment carry a convincing impres- 
sion of first hand saga material, and the very fact that the tale 
has been connected by various interpreters with so many differ- 
ent legends helps to prove that it is not a part of any. Doubtless 
the elements that have led critics to make these various claims,— 
that it springs from the myth of Frey, that it is a variant of the 
Ingeld narrative, that it gives an imaginative description of an 
event chronicled by Saxo, that it echoes the BiarkamAl, that it is 
another treatment of the Gudrun theme,—are the elements that 
are characteristic of its time, that gave it popular appeal to its 
age. It is the combination of these elements together with the 
challenge of its enigmatic language and allusions that makes it 
especially interesting to the modern scholar of Old English. 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LITERARY CRITICISM 
AND THEORY 


The opinions of scholars and critics about men of letters, and 
the theories which scholars and erities base directly upon the 
works of men of letters have always been a subject of considerable 
study and research. These opinions play a large part in deter- 
mining the estimate of a given author for all time, and together 
with theories about form and structure make up a large portion 
of literary history and criticism. 

But Gottfried Keller thought that it might be worth while to 
look at the matter also from the point of view of the artist: 

“1 am wondering whether a modest contribution might not be 
made to the field of esthetics by the confession of an artist, who 
considers himself to some degree the object of esthetic criticism, 
as to what his feelings in the matter are.’’*? 

An investigation of the attitude of the literary artist toward 
his erities and toward the theories which have been built around 
the form in which he works would show whether criticism has 
any immediate effect upon its object, in how far the artist codper- 
ates with the critic in the common ideal of raising art to a higher 
level, and to what extent the artist consciously molds his work 
according to the theories and ideas of form which have grown 
out of the works of his predecessors in a given form. 

A study of Keller from this point of view is interesting be- 
cause he is preéminent as a writer of Novellen, a form which the- 
orists have tried to define rather exactly ; because he reacted in 


1“‘Teh . . . gehe mit dem Gedanken um, ob sich nicht mit Bezug 
auf den isthetischen Feldzug eine Art Zuzug mit einem bescheidenen 
Fahnlein bewerkstelligen liesse, niimlich durch eine Verlautbarung eines 
sich gewissermassen als Object fiihlenden und zu diesem Ende voraus- 
gesetzten Kiinstlerleins oder dgl., der sich dariiber ausspriiche, wie ihm 
dabei zu Mut ist.’’ Baechtold, ‘‘Gottfried Kellers Leben,’’ Stuttgart u. 
Berlin, 1895-1903, ITI, 129. 
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a very positive way upon contemporary critics, and because he 
was also actively interested in writing criticism during one per- 
iod of his career. 

Keller was associated with three groups of critics, the first com- 
prising rather arbitrarily three of the greater critics and literary 
historians of the older school, Hermann Hettner. Friedrich Theo- 
dor Vischer, and Emil Kuh; the second, that coterie which cen- 
tered about Varnhagen von Ense and Fanny Lewald in Berlin 
in the forties and fifties of the past century; and third, the mod- 
ern critics, exponents of the so-called philological school. 

Keller met Hettner first in 1848 at Heidelberg, where he at- 
tended Hettner’s lectures on literary history, philosophy, and 
esthetics at the University. His letters of the time show greater 
appreciation of Hettner than of any of his teachers. 


“Α wide awake young teacher, Dr. Hettner, who is also an ex- 
cellent literary historian and student of esthetics, lectured on 
Spinoza.’’ ? ‘‘The Dr. Hettner I mentioned is a young instructor, 
who has been in Italy and has written an excellent book on the 
appreciation of antique art.* He gives very good lectures on 
esthetics and history of literature, as well as on Spinoza. He 
represents, so to speak, the highest development of our modern 
intellectual culture.’’* And he is frank enough to write his ap- 
preciation of Hettner in just as glowing terms to Hettner himself. 

‘“You are for me-at the present the clearest and sanest and by 
far the most practical literary historian, and you combine with 
all these qualities originality and kindliness of heart, which the 
others lack.’’ > 


His several attempts also to locate Hettner at Ziirich as a pro- 
fessor at the new school show also his high appreciation of Hett- 
ner’s talents. Before the new school was even founded, he had 
already bespoken a place for Hettner: ‘‘I wish that this alert 


2 “(ἘΠῚ aufgeweckter junger Dozent, Dr. Hettner, auch vorziiglicher Lit- 
terarhistoriker und Asthetiker, las iiber Spinoza.’’? Letter to Eduard 
Dossekel, Feb., 1849. — Baechtold, op. cit., I (4th Ed.), 358. 
᾿ 8 Hettner, H. ‘‘Vorschule zur bildenden Kunst der Alten,’’ Oldenburg, 

48. 
4‘*Obiger Dr. Hettner ist ein junger Privatdozent, welcher in Italien 
war und ein vortreffliches Buch zum Verstiindnis der antiken Kunst ge- 
schrieben hat. Er liest, ausser Spinoza, auch Litteraturgeschichte, sehr gut 
Asthetik. Er ist, so zu sagen, eine vollkommene Bliite unserer modernen 
eee ae Letter to W. Baumgartner, Jan., 1849.— Baechtold, op. 
cit., I, 364. 

5“*Sie sind fiir mich gegenwirtig der klarste und verstiindigste und 
weitaus brauchbarste Litterarhistoriker, der mit diesen Eigenschaften zu- 
gleich Frische und Freundlichkeit des Herzens verbindet, was den iibrigen 
abgeht.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., II, 223-4. 
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young man might be secured for our proposed school.’’* And 
after a position on the faculty had been offered to Keller in 1854 
and he had tacitly accepted, he still exerted every influence in his 
power to secure a chair for Hettner also,’ and twelve years later 
he was again attempting to induce Hettner to come to Ziirich.® 

Friedrich Theodor Vischer was the man chosen for the place 
at Ziirich which Keller had picked out for Hettner. The ap- 
pointment was made before Keller’s return to Ziirich in 1855. 
Keller made the acquaintance of Vischer very soon and was al- 
ways on the best of terms with him. Fragments of comment in 
his letters of the time show what he thought of Vischer. He 
mentions his ‘‘very fine lectures on Shakespeare,’’*® and in the 
same year deplores the fact that.he has been mentioned again as 
a teacher at the Polytechnikum. 


“For if I do not want to appear as a very inferior amateur 
along side of such an excellent and experienced lecturer as 
Vischer, I shall have to work very hard, (that is to say, first learn 
methodically what I wish to teach).’’ 1° 


He speaks in very complimentary terms of Vischer’s 
‘* Asthetik,’’ 4 likewise of his ‘‘Kritische Ginge’’?” and wrote a 
very appreciative review of the ‘‘Neue kritische Ginge.’’** He 
also praised Vischer highly to Hettner: 


‘*Vischer is, for all his whims, one of those whose work is fun- 
damental and whose personality is wholesome and genuine. He 
has besides a fine artistic vein, which is not only of advantage 
to his profession, but also makes intercourse with him very 
pleasant.’’ 14 


Kuh and Keller knew each other only by correspondence, 


6 ‘Tech wiinschte, dass dieser junge riihrige Mann unserer eidgendssischen 
Schule in spe erworben werden kénnte.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., I, 364-5. 

7 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 236-9, 251, 262, 269, 271. III, 649-50. 

8 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 51-4. 

9 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 377. 

10“*denn wenn ich neben einem so verdienstvollen und eingepaukten 
Vortragsvirtuosen wie Vischer nicht vollstindig als ein Redwitz oder 
Bacherl erscheinen will, muss ich so verzwickt arbeiten (d.h. das, was ich 
lehren will, erst methodisch lernen).’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., II, 403. 

11 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 411-12. : 
_ 12 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 443. 
eee ἧς Keller, ‘‘Nachgelassene Schriften und Dichtungen,’’ Berlin, 1893, 

14‘*Vischer ist bei allen Launen doch noch einer von denen, die einen 
Halt gewihren und deren Fleisch von guter and echter Textur’ ist. Auch 
hat er eine schéne kiinstlerische Ader, welche nicht nur seinem Metier zu 
gut kommt, sondern auch seinen Umgang angenehm macht.’’ — Baechtold, 
op. cit., II, 454; ef. also Keller, op. cit., 177, 186. 
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begun by Kuh in 1871. Keller’s high opinion of Kuh’s critical 
ability is shown by his discussion of the revision of ‘‘Der griine 
Heinrich’’ with Kuh*® and his concern about Kuh’s criticism 
of the second volume of ‘‘Die Leute von Seldwyla,’’ especially 
of the last story, ‘‘Das verlorene Lachen.’’** He pays high tri- 
bute to Kuh as ‘‘a genuine and devoted soul’’ in his letter of 
consolation to Kuh’s widow in 1877.** 

Keller’s direct connection with Berlin literary and critical 
circles dates from his arrival in Berlin, April, 1850. The five 
years that he spent in Berlin are the very years during which he 
was most interested in literary criticism, but literary criticism 
as fostered by the Berlin group failed to strike the least respon- 
sive chord in him. He was of course more or less familiar by 
reputation with these celebrities before he went to Berlin, and 
had even received a highly complimentary letter from Varnhagen 
von Ense on his first volume of poems in 1846.1* Keller carried 
a letter of introduction from Hettner to Fanny Lewald. But not 
finding her in Berlin, he decided to live in rather defiant seclusion 
and let himself be discovered. His attitude toward the whole 
group at the time is illustrated by the very uncomplimentary and 
slightly vulgar transposition of two consonants in Varnhagen’s 
name in a letter to Freiligrath.*® On better acquaintance his in- 
difference softened very much. He found these people pleasant 
to meet in a social way, interesting conversationalists, but never 
for a moment did he consider any one of them a real critic of 
literary values. The whole atmosphere was dilettante, the criti- 
cism lacked the depth and sincerity which he had so much appre- 
ciated in Hettner and was later to find in the work of Vischer 
and Kuh. Baechtold’s statement, that Keller cherished all his 
life great esteem for Varnhagen,”° should be emended to read, as 
aman, but not as a literary critic. For as early as 1854, when 
his social relations with Varnhagen were most cordial, he wrote 
to Hettner: 

‘*Here I have no opportunity at all for informal discussion, for 
none of these people, from old Varnhagen clear down to Max 


15 Cf. Baechtold, op. cit., III, 68-74. 

16 Cf. Baechtold, op. cit., III, 176. 

17 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 343. 

18 Baechtold, op. cit., I, 256-8. 

19‘ Werde nun aber doch den Harnwagen von Ense aufsuchen.’’ April 
30, 1850.— Baechtold, op. cit., II, 102-103. 

20 Baechtold, op. cit., ΤΙ, 80. 
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Ring, has sound and impartial judgment any more. Varnhagen 
simply lives in the past; the younger ones are nothing but ras- 
cals, who cannot prevail upon themselves to praise anything, in 
which they have no part, or to criticize adversely anything, 
which some friendly celebrity has done. Plenty of good princi- 
ples are proclaimed, but every one does the exact opposite of 
what he says, quite without shame.’’ ** 


In 1857 he sets Varnhagen off from the rest of the group in 
much the same way: 


‘‘Certainly they (the Varnhagens) are excellent people of real 
culture, who are quite above the ordinary prevalent jargon.’’ 22 


But his final estimate of Varnhagen as a critic comes after 
Varnhagen’s death: 


‘Tn his eriticisms I find the deceased often somewhat too kind, 
too friendly. I have noticed in particular one case, in which the 
noble man, like many others, allowed himself to be deceived by a 
literary imposter, and the fraud of the book he discussed was 
later proven.’’ 7% 


Keller’s frank opinion of the female members of these Berlin 
literary salons is to be found in a letter to Emil Kuh in 1875. In 
commenting on the contents of the Rahel-Varnhagen correspond- 
ence, he remarked: 


‘‘The vanity rampant in it, primeval human vanity in all its 
nuances, arouses also my vanity, so that I can not suppress the 
fanciful phrase: Now I realize for the first time what I had in 
mind as a model for the speeches of Ziis Biinzlin in ‘Die drei 
gerechten Kammacher,’ especially at the departure on the hill.’’** 


21‘‘Hier habe ich gar keine Gelegenheit zu plaudern, denn alle Leute, 
vom alten Varnhagen bis zum Max Ring herunter, haben kein unbestochenes 
und gesundes Urteil mehr. Varnhagen lebt eben in der Vergangenheit; die 
jiingeren aber sind férmliche Hallunken, die es nicht iiber sich vermégen, 
etwas zu loben, woran sie keinen Teil haben, oder etwas zu tadeln, was eine 
ihnen gewogene Grésse gemacht hat. Gute Grundsatze werden genug aus- 
posaunt, aber jeder thut das Gegenteil von dem, was er sagt, mit der 
gréssten Schamlosigkeit.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., II, 261. 

22‘*Gewiss sind es treffliche Menschen, voll wahrer Bildung und welche 
iiber den gewohnlichen herrschenden Jargon hinaussehen.’’ — Baechtold, 
op. cit., II, 388. , 

28 Τὴ den Kritiken finde ich den Verstorbenen oft etwas zu gut, 
freundlich u.s.f. Es ist mir besonders ein Beispiel aufgefallen, wo der 
Edle sich, gleich vielen, durch einen litterarischen Taschenspieler férmlich 
betriigen liess und wo die Liigenhaftigkeit des besprochenen Buches nach- 
gewiesen ist.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., II, 433. 

24‘‘Die darin wuchernde Hitelkeit, Ureitelkeit der Menschen in allen 
Niiancen, steckt auch meine Eitelkeit an, dass ich die einbildnerische 
Phrase nicht unterdriicken kann: erst jetzt weiss ich recht, was mir bei 
den Reden der Ziis Biinzlin in den ‘Gerechten Kammachern,’ namentlich bei 
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Keller’s general attitude toward the newer critics was rather 
disdainful. But he confined his adverse criticism of them to the 
lesser lights. Of one he remarks: 


‘‘The author of this article is of the school of Prof. Wilhelm 
Scherer, which treats us poor living writers in a realistic histor- 
ical way, takes great pains to trace personal experiences in all 
our works, and claims to know more about them than we our- 
selves know.’’ “ὅ 


Otto Brahm’s review of ‘‘Der griine Heinrich’’ had particu- 
larly displeased him: 


‘‘The same writer applied the philological method even more 
absurdly in another connection, when he designated the old and 
the new edition of my book with A and B, like old codices to be 
collated, in order to point out how I had spoiled it by trying to 
improve it; and he did not touch at all or merely ignored the 
main question of form: Biography or not?’’ *° 


The very best that he can say of these critics is contained in a 
letter to Storm in reply to some enthusiastic remarks about Erich 
Sehmidt : 


‘‘Your Erich Schmidt is a charming and talented fellow. Of 
course, he belongs to the Seherer school of Germanists, who know 
the most intimate thoughts of even the living writers and claim 
to understand, from what and how they live and work, better 
than the authors themselves. But they have an original, im- 
partial and yet gracious manner; they speak their little pieces, 
without worrying at all about thanks or favors in return, and in 
the end they have at least a definite point of view and a method, 
which are better than the utter ignorance that is common to 
most reviewers.’’ 77 


dem Abschied auf der Hohe, fiir ein Ideal vorgeschwebt hat.’’ — Baechtold, 
op. cit., III, 187-8. Cf. Keller, ‘‘Gesammelte Werke,’’ Stuttgart u. Berlin, 
1913, IV, 259-69. 

25‘“Der Verfasser des bewussten Artikels ist aus der Schule des Pro- 
fessors Wilhelm Scherer, welche uns arme Lebende historisch-realistisch be- 
handelt und mit saurer Miihe iiberall nur Erlebtes ausspiirt und mehr davon 
wissen will, als man selbst weiss.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., III, 516-7. 

26‘“‘Derselbe (Otto Brahm) hat an anderer Stelle die philologische 
Methode noch verkehrter angewendet, indem er die alte und die neue 
Ausgabe meines Buches mit A und B bezeichnete, wie alte zu vergleichende 
Codices, um meine Selbst-Verballhornung nachzuweisen, wihrend er die 
Hauptfrage der Form: Biographie oder nicht? gar nicht beriihrte oder 
dieselbe ignorierte.’’ — Késter, A. ‘‘Briefwechsel zwischen Theodor Storm 
und Gottfried Keller,’’ Berlin, 1909, 103. 

27 ΤῊΣ Erich Schmidt ist ein geistiger und liebenswiirdiger Gesell. Er 
gehért zwar zu der Schererschen Germanistenschule, welche auch bei den 
Lebenden das Gras wachsen hért und besser wissen will, woher und wie sie 
leben und schaffen als diese selbst. Allein die gleichen Leute haben ein 
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Scherer’s very favorable criticism of ‘‘Ziiricher Novellen’’ as 
a whole and his pointing out of certain weak spots, which Keller 
himself had to concede, had taken him a little unawares and ac- 
count perhaps for the fact that he directed any uncomplimentary 
remarks, that he felt inclined to make, against Scherer’s asso- 
ciates. 

Hettner and Vischer exercised greater influence upon Keller 
by far than any of the other critics. Hettner’s deep interest, 
his breadth of knowledge, and his fine appreciation of literary and 
artistic works and movements broadened Keller’s literary horizon 
to a very great degree. And their common interest in the drama, 
Hettner as a historian of literature and Keller as a budding 
dramatist, brought them very close together and helped Keller 
think independently on a great many problems in literature and 
esthetics. Altho Hettner’s active influence comes in Keller’s 
formative period and cannot be traced out in the details of his 
works, it is certain that the net result of this association was a 
deepening of Keller’s resolve not to cater to shallow popular crit- 
icism as exemplified by his Berlin friends, but to produce only 
works worthy of the high esteem of genuine critics of the caliber 
of Hettner.*® 

It is well perhaps that Keller came under the influence of 
Vischer, so like Hettner in many respects, soon after having lost 
close touch with Hettner. And just as Keller entered upon his 
first great creative period, 1850-5, under the guidance of Hettner, 
so he began his second in 1873-4 under the inspiration of Vischer. 
Vischer, himself a tireless worker, had constantly urged Keller to 
write and sought to provide the necessary incentive. And his 
long essay on Keller in 1874,?° the first longer piece of criticism 
Keller had experienced, encouraged him greatly in his plan to 
resign his secretaryship and devote himself entirely to letters. 
After the resignation in 1876 there appeared in rapid succession, 


frisches, unparteiisches und doch wohlwollendes Wesen; sie sagen ihr 
Spriichlein, ohne sich im mindesten um Dank und Gegendienste zu kiim- 
mern, und am Ende haben sie wenigstens einen sicheren Standpunkt und 
eine Methode, welche besser ist als gar nichts, was bei den meisten Rezen- 
senten der Fall ist.’’ — Koster, op. cit., 151-2. . 

28‘‘Tm ganzen bin ich froh, dass ich dreissig Jahre alt geworden bin, 
ohne schon zehn Bande hinter mir zu haben, die ich nur widerrufen miisste.’’ 
— Baechtold, op. cit., II, 128. 

29 Vischer, Fr. Th., ‘‘ Altes und Neues,’’ Zweites Heft, Stuttgart, 1881, 
135-216. 
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‘‘Ziiricher Novellen,’’ ‘‘Der griine Heinrich’’ revised, ‘‘Das 
Sinngedicht,’’ ‘‘Gesammelte Gedichte,’’ ‘‘Martin Salander,’’ 
‘“Gesammelte Werke.’’ Keller deferred also to the criticism of 
Hettner, Vischer, and Kuh in the ending of the revision of ‘‘ Der 
griine Heinrich’’ and respected their judgment in many smaller 
matters. 

Keller’s attitude toward the Berlin critics precludes any but 
a negative influence from that quarter. And he scorned the 
greater part of the criticism of the newer writers. To be sure, he 
had replied to Scherer’s praise of ‘‘Ziiricher Novellen,’’ *° and 
particularly to the anticipated criticism of ‘‘Hadlaub:’’ ‘‘I 
promise the friendly patron and scholar not to undertake very 
soon another investigation, which will crowd out the main is- 
sue.’’ *4 He also expressed a lively curiosity, as to what Scherer 
would say about the new ‘‘ Der griine Heinrich.’’ ** But there is 
no indication that he modified any of his writings to meet this 
criticism. 

Keller was very suspicious therefore of literary critics and 
historians as a class and had many doubts as to the value and 
soundness of their works. He had a rather humorous dread of 
being sometime the subject of a critical investigation,** and he 
prefaces his review of Bachmayr’s ‘‘Der Trank der Vergessen- 
heit’’ with a general satire of both critics and criticism." But 
it is a great tribute to Keller’s appreciation of real worth in 
criticism that his evaluation of the critics of his time has been 
borne out by the half century of opinion since. For he selected 
among the older critics of his acquaintance the three whose 
works have stood the test of time, Hermann Hettner, Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer, and Emil Kuh, condemned the dilettante 
criticism of the period and recognized the preéminence of Wil- 
helm Scherer in the modern school. 

Keller’s critical writings cover in extenso a rather long period 
of time and comprise a rather motley group of articles. His 
first published criticism consists of some reviews in 1847,55 and 


30 Scherer, W. ‘‘ Kleine Schriften,’’ Berlin, 1893, ΤΙ, 152-9. 

31 ‘“Teh verspreche aber dem freundlichen Génner und Gelehrten, zunichst 
nicht so bald wieder eine Schulstudie vorzunehmen, iiber welcher die Haupt- 
sache verdunstet.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., III, 409. Cf. also 387. 

32 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 445. 

33 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 514. 

84 Keller, op. cit., 165-7. 

35 Cf. Baechtold, J. ‘‘ Gottfried Keller-Bibliographie,’’ Berlin, 1897, 11. 
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his last attempt at criticism was a memorial in honor of Vischer’s 
seventieth birthday in 1887.°° But the only significant criti- 
cisms after 1855 are reviews of Vischer’s ‘‘Neue kritische 
Giange’’ *’ in 1861 and of Baechtold’s edition of Niklaus Manuel 
in 1879.°° The real period of his critical activity is from 
1849 to 1855 and the main writings are a series of reviews of 
Gotthelf’s works,*® a review of Bachmayr’s ‘‘ Der Trank der Ver- 
gessenheit’’ *° and the letters to Hermann Hettner, beginning 
May, 1850. 

An examination of his reviews shows that he is chiefly con- 
cerned in a thoro analysis of a work and he spares neither 
author nor work. He was much more intent upon this detailed 
analysis of a single work than upon determining the relation of 
this work to other works by the same or by a different author. 
Source hunting he particularly abhorred. He was correspond- 
ingly more interested in a careful study of one author than in 
ascertaining the relation of this author to other authors or to 
a literary movement. His criticism of authors and works is 
essentially individualistic, personal, and empirical.*t He did 
not make concessions to any generally accepted standards of ex- 
cellence, in fact he did not care very much for them. Keller 
had read very widely, as the innumerable references in his 
works and correspondence show, but it is true also that this 
reading was done very largely at random. He had read here 
and there as the fancy struck him, without definite direction 
other than his own taste, and without later systematic effort to 
correlate his impressions.*® His whole education he had to ac- 
quire in this haphazard way. Not until he met Hettner in 1848 
did he come into vital touch with the systematic ordered study 


Also Ermatinger, E. ‘‘Ein Jugendaufsatz Gottfried Kellers?’’ Das liter- 
arische Echo, XVI, 172. 

36 Keller, op. cit., 194-7. 

81 Keller, op. cit., 173-193. 

88 Keller, op. cit., 78-92. 

89 Keller, op. cit., 93-164. 

40 Keller, op. cit., 165-172. 

41 ‘Mit meinem konfusen und empirischen Urteile.’’ March 4, 1851. — 
Baechtold, ‘‘Gottfried Kellers Leben,’’ 11, 159. 

42 Cf. Keller, ‘‘Der griine Heinrich,’’ Studien-Ausgabe der ersten Fas- 
sung, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1914. I, 357-358; II, 4, Also Keller, ‘‘Gesam- 
melte Werke,’’ Stuttgart und Berlin, 1913-1914. I, 283; II, 11. Keller 
has Heinrich read and reread thirty-six volumes of Jean Paul in a few 
months, and the greater part of fifty volumes of Goethe in thirty days. 
In the revised edition he changed this to forty days. 
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of literature, and it was then too late for him to change his 
entire plan of study and reading, which had been fifteen years 
in the making. 

But these facts need not prevent one from appreciating the 
validity of much of Keller’s criticism. The most striking case 
in point is the way in which Keller’s very sane estimate of 
Gotthelf has been borne out by the sixty years of criticism since. 

Keller’s critical efforts are not confined to reviews alone. 
The letters to Hettner, especially the earlier ones, teem with 
ideas on an astonishing variety of subjects. He laments and 
tries to explain the increasing réle of chance in tragedy, as he 
noticed it in Ludwig’s ‘‘Erbforster’’ and Hebbel’s ‘‘ Maria 
Magdalena ;’’ +* he advocates the use of humorous elements in 
tragedy ;** he outlines a general plan for a series of articles on 
Shakespeare, which Hettner had in mind;* he defends the 
dramatic works of the French classical period*® and sees in cer- 
tain Viennese comedy troupes in Berlin the rise of a new 
comedy.*7 He goes even deeper than this into an analysis of 
the emotion of the spectator of a tragedy,*® speculates on the 
manner of the coming of a new classical period,*® and advocates 
the use of modern subject-matter in literature.*° Hettner ap- 
preciated these brief and keen ideas of Keller so much that he 
incorporated several longer passages into his own books and ar- 
ticles δ᾽ and begged Keller for more letters of this critical na- 
ture.*? 

Keller’s general distrust of criticism, which appears so clear- 
ly in his attitude toward a majority of critics, is reflected in 
his remarks about his own criticism in the letters to Hettner. 
He is continually making light of his own opinions. His very 
first letter speaks of ‘‘our critical chats,’’°* and the second he 
introduces in a humorous way, begs Hettner’s indulgence and 
says he is just selfishly interested in a little gossip.°* In an- 


43 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 111-112. 

44 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 114. 

45 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 141-143. 

46 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 123-124. 

47 Baechtold, op. cit., ΤΙ, 124-126. 

48 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 143. 

49 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 161. 

50 Baechtold, op. cit., IL 165. 

51 ΟΥ̓, Baechtold, op. cit., "II, 123-124, footnote, 126 footnote, 162 footnote. 
52 Baechtold, op. cit., ΤΙ, 116 footnote. 
53 Baechtold, op. cit., ΤΙ, 105. 

54 Baechtold, op. cit., II, 120-121. 
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other connection he warns Hettner not to think that he likes 
to write this sort of critical gossip: 

**T simply force myself to do this, because I wish to impart to 
you some experience, that I believe I have had; and on account 
of my lack of dialectic training, I fall into repetitions and even 
into contradictions. Accordingly note only what seems plaus- 
ible to you, and assume that I shall change my mind about 
the remainder perhaps tomorrow! I am quite clear about these 
things for my own private purposes; my ideas and convictions 
form rapidly and easily and are immediately assimilated, and 
are applied in practice much more readily than they can be 
passed on as criticism.’’ ὅδ 

The letters to Hettner mark the culmination and decline of 
Keller’s critical writings and show clearly that Keller passed 
through a very definite period of interest in criticism. The 
first letters, until 1853, are bristling with critical ideas. As 
Keller got farther into the composition of ‘‘Der griine Hein- 
rich,’’ the critical interest waned rapidly and production ab- 
sorbed criticism. After 1853 there is a great deal of discussion 
of his own plans and work, and for the rest bits of gossip 
from Berlin literary circles, with only an occasional flash of 
the former interest. After 1855 there is practically nothing 
more. The correspondence takes on a much more. personal 
tone and matters of private concern form the great body of 
all the letters. 

To Keller the productive artist rightly stood high above the 
critic. And after he had launched out on his career of writing, 
‘Interest in theories and the works of others gave way to the 
demands which his own compositions made upon his time and 
mental energy. It is interesting to note how Keller’s fiction in 
a way absorbed the critical interest. In the second book of the 
first ‘‘Der griine Heinrich’’ there is an extravagant but es- 
sentially uncritical panegyrie on Jean Paul’s works °° and at the 


55 ‘Teh reite mich nur hinein wider Willen, indem ich Ihnen irgend eine 
Erfahrung, welche ich gemacht zu haben glaube, mitteilen méchte; und bei 
dem Mangel an dialektischer Geschultheit gerate ich in Wiederholungen 
und sogar Widerspriiche hinein. Desnahen merken Sie sich nur, was Ihnen 
etwa plausibel scheint, und von dem Ubrigen nehmen Sie an, dass ich es 
vielleicht den andern Tag selbst widerrufe! Fur meinen Privatgebrauch 
bin ich ganz klar; meine Erfahrungen und {jberzeugungen bilden sich 
schnell und leicht und gehen sogleich in das Blut iiber und sind schneller 
praktisch angewendet als kritisch mitgeteilt.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., ΤΙ, 144. 

56 Keller, ‘‘Der griine Heinrich.’’ Studienausgabe der ersten Fassung. 
Stuttgart ἃ. Berlin, 1914. I, 357-358. ᾿ 
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opening of the third book an equally enthusiastic but more bal- 
anced and analytical appreciation of Goethe and the effect 
which his writings had upon the young Heinrich.*? In 
‘‘Pankraz, der Schmoller,’’ the first Novelle of the Seldwyla 
series, Keller has the hero reflect in a rather naive but very 
fundamental way upon Shakespeare.** But it is in the first 
part of ‘‘Die misbrauchten Liebesbriefe’’ that Keller’s critical 
interest finds its fullest expression in the guise of fiction. The 
tone of the criticism is entirely satirical, but very entertain- 
ing. Viggi’s literary escapades are a most amusing take-off on 
the lower strata of Berlin literary circles. Keller contrasts the 
older critics with the ultra moderns, portrays in broadest satire 
the formation of a new ‘‘Sturm und Drang Periode’’ among 
this latter class, exposes the shallowness and barrenness of much 
of the current literature and sets over against Viggi’s whole 
circle the reformed author, who had suddenly realized that he 
was really too good to be a writer but just exactly suited for a 
position as head waiter in a hotel. In Viggi’s further adven- 
tures Keller satirizes the notebook method of collecting ma- 
terial °° and, in the sample letter of the correspondence, which 
Viggi foreed upon his wife, the bombastic style of the worst 
Romanticism.®° It reads like a page from Friedrich Schlegel’s 
‘‘Lucinde.’’ Two of Keller’s later Novellen concern themselves 
with literary matters. ‘‘Hadlaub’’ gives evidence of a rather 
intimate study of the Minnesinger period, but the material is 
used in a thoroly objective way. In the Novelle, ‘‘Hanswurstel’’ 
in ‘‘Der Landvogt von Greifensee,’’ Keller makes use of the 
personages of eighteenth century Swiss literature. Both of the 
stories were written long after Keller’s critical period and show 
hardly a trace of interest in criticism of the works and authors. 
They are merely the subject-matter of the stories. 

57 Keller, op. cit., II, 3-7. 

When Keller revised the novel in 1877-1880, he showed that he had made 
a saner adjustment of values by removing a good deal of the extrava- 
gance from the Jean Paul passage and leaving the statements about Goethe 
essentially the same. Cf. Keller, ‘‘Gesammelte Werke,’’ Stuttgart u. 
Berlin, 1913-1914. I, 283. II, 11-15. 

58 Keller, op. cit., IV, 48-51. 

59 Keller, op. cit., V. 103-114. 

Cf. Baechtold, op. cit., II, 218, where he criticizes Widmann for this 
practice. 

Cf. Késter, op. cit., 182-183, where he remarks about it with reference 


to Heyse. . 
60 Keller, op. cit., V, 118-119. 
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But strange to say Keller harbored until late in his life the 
idea of writing and publishing some more purely critical works, 
in much the same way as he cherished almost to his dying day 
the vain hope of producing some dramatic piece. In 1862 he 
half way consented to contribute to a periodical that Hettner 
was planning. He seemed quite confident of his ability to do 
something worth while and suggested contemporary lyric poetry 
or a characteristic of the woman novelists of Germany as pos- 
sible subjects. He volunteered also to write shorter reviews 
and to send in notes of various sorts. This all came to naught, 
because the periodical was never launched.** In 1875 he con- 
fesses to Vischer that he is still planning something of an 
esthetie or critical nature but complains of lack of time.*? In 
1880 he wrote to Baechtold: 

‘My Gotthelf reviews show great inequalities and are in part 
superficial and not well thought out. When I finish writing and 
finally assemble a volume of critical and contemplative essays, 
as I now feel impelled to do, I am planning to revise these 
articles and recast them into one.’’ “5 
In 1883 he expressed to Rodenberg the desire to make a mod- 
est venture into criticism or essay writing before his death and 
proposed an appreciation of Vischer and Strauss.** But his in- 
herent inability to set himself at a definite task to be completed 
at a definite time prevented the fulfillment of any of these 
plans. 

Keller was opposed to all sorts of arbitrary and more or less 
artificial classifications in literature. Patriotic Swiss that he 
was, he objected on a number of occasions to the term ‘‘Swiss 
Literature’’ as apart from the great body of German litera- 
ture.*° And in his review of Bachmayr’s ‘‘Trank der Verges- 
senheit,’’ he objects to the term, ‘‘Volksdrama,’’ which Bach- 
mayr had applied to his piece, and deplores the fact that 
writers should dabble in such minute classifications of their 

61 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 48-49. 

62 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 202-203. 

63 ‘Meine Gotthelfrecensionen sind sehr ungleich, zum Theil uniiberlegt 
und fliichtig. Ich habe daher vor, zu jener Zeit, wo ich einst einen Band 
noch extra zu schreibender kritischer und kontemplativer Aufsiitze zusam- 
menstelle (wozu ich ein Bediirfniss empfinde), fragliche Artikel durchzuse- 
hen und in Einen zusammenzuschweissen.’’ Keller, ‘‘Nachgelassene 
Schriften und Dichtungen,’’ Berlin, 1893, 341. 


64 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 538; ef. also Késter, op. cit., 120. 
65 Keller, op. cit., 24, 55, 92. 
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own works.®* Keller’s reaction on the neat job of pigeonholing 
in a work like R. M. Meyer’s ‘‘Grundriss der neueren deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte’’ would be very interesting and the fact 
that Meyer has to make a special pigeon hole for him *? would no 
doubt provide him considerable satisfaction. 

His attitude toward the definition of the Novelle form 1}}ν19- 
trates very well his point of view in such matters. Keller was 
quite familiar with the German Novelle in its various aspects. 
He was an admirer of Tieck ** and knew intimately the work 
of all the better known writers of Novellen since Tieck. He had 
seen the decline of the Romantic Novelle and the rise of the more 
realistic form, the ‘‘Dorfgeschichte’’. Before and during Kel- 
ler’s period of active interest in the Novelle a very definite body 
of theory had grown up, differentiating the Novelle from the 
novel.®® Of this theory Keller seems never to have taken notice. 
In fact he was never willing to set off the Novelle as a distinct 
and separate form. 

Aside from his express disregard for any sort of definition 
of the form, his remarks about two of his own works show that 
a genuine confusion of the two forms existed in his own mind 
and that he made no attempt to clear up his ideas on the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Das verlorene Lachen’’ did not meet with the hearty 
response that Keller had anticipated. Hettner, to be sure, had 
praised it quite highly,”° but both Vischer and Kuh had made 
various adverse criticisms. He began to realize that something 
was wrong and attempted to explain the apparent failure to 
Kuh: 

ΤῈ would have been easy to spin it out into a separate novel. 


Now it is a question, whether this lack of amplification is not a 
serious fault and the Novelle-like brevity a detriment.’’ ™ 


He writes practically the same thing to Vischer a little later. 
‘You found the last Seldwyla story too moralizing and loca!- 


66 Keller, op. cit., 167; ef. also 93-94. 

67 Meyer, R. M. ‘‘Grundriss der neueren deutschen Literaturgeschichte,’’ 
2nd Ed. Berlin, 1907, Kapitel XIV., p. 217. Zwei Meister (Keller und 
Fontane). 

68 Cf. Baechtold, op. cit., II, 161. 

69 Cf. Mitchell, R. M. ‘‘Heyse and his Predecessors in the Theory of 
the Novelle.’? Frankfurt a/M, 1915. 

70 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 176, footnote. 

71‘‘Dasselbe ware ieicht zu einem selbstandigen einbandigen Roman 
auszuspinnen gewesen. Nun fragt sich’s, ob man diese Ausfiihrung nicht 
entbehrt und die Novellenkiirze hier nicht schadlich ist.’’ — Baechtold, op. 
cit., III, 169. 
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ized. I believe the fault lies in the fact that it is really material 
for a small novel, which could not be adapted as a Novelle. 
Therefore much had to be presented indirectly and in résumé, 
instead of being portrayed in actual happenings. Hence the 
tedious moralizing tone.’’ ™ 

Mere length is the fundamental basis of his distinction be- 
tween the two forms. That is to say, a given subject could be 
‘‘spun out’’ into the longer form or condensed into the shorter 
form as here. That his analysis of his difficulty in this in- 
stance was neither deep nor lasting is shown by the fact that 
practically the same situation confronted him in the composi- 
tion of ‘‘Martin Salander’’ and again length is the only char- 
acteristic that plays a réle in his choice of terms, novel or 
Novelle, for this work. His confusion appears in a résumé of 
the terms, which he applies to this novel, while he was writing 
it. They follow in chronological order: ‘‘small one-volume 
novel ;’’ 18. ‘‘rather small novel ;’’ ** ‘‘one-volume novel ;’’ 7 ‘‘lit- 
tle novel;’’ 16. ‘‘small one-volume novel;’’ 17 ‘‘the little novel, a 
one-volume work ;’’ 15 ‘‘novel or thickish Novelle, or whatever we 
shall 6811 it;’’*® ‘‘the novel or rather large Novelle;’’ ®° ‘‘my 
novel, as I eall a thick Novelle, which fills one volume.’’ ** 

It is just at this time that he writes of Heyse: 


**One ean probably write a hundred Novellen of the size of 
those of the old Italians, but not a hundred little novels with de- 
tailed amplifications.’’ 82 


And Keller writes to K. F. Meyer in praise of ‘‘Der Heilige:’’ 


“In the one-volume historical poetical narrative you have 
found an excellent medium for creating another real work of art 


72 ““Die letzte Seldwyler Geschichte haben Sie . . . zu tendenzidés und 
lokal gefunden. Ich glaube, der Hauptfehler liegt darin, dass es eigentlich 
ein kleiner Romanstoff ist, der novellistisch nicht wohl abgewandelt werden 
kann. Daher vieles deduzierend und resumierend vorgetragen werden 
musste, anstatt dass es sich anekdotisch geschehend abspinnt; daher der 
tendenziése langweilige Anstrich.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., III, 202. 

Cf. Walzel, O. ‘‘Die Kunstform der Novelle,’’ Z.f.d.U. XXIX, 181. 

73 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 468. 

τά Baechtold, op. cit., III, 475. 

75 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 484. 

76 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 488. 

77 Baechtold, op. cit., III, 502. 

78 Baechtold, op. cit., ITI, 537. 

79 Baechtold, op. cit., ITI, 546. 

80 Koster, op. cit., 192. 

81 Koster, op. cit., 193. 

82‘*‘Man kann wohl hundert Novellen machen vom Umfang derjenigen 
der alten Italiener, aber nicht hundert kleine Romane mit ausgefiihrter 
Ausmalung.’’ — Koster, op. cit., 205. 
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and attaining a real style, after the ballast of mere action, de- 
scription and dialog, which generally fills the three-volume work, 
has been thrown overboard.’’ 838 


Aside from the fact that Keller disregarded all theories of 
form in the composition of his works, he expressed himself quite 


openly against the formulation of theories of this sort. In 1874 
he had remarked to Kuh: 


‘*In this remark my attention was again attracted by the pond- 
ering over the process, this a priori speculation, which still has 
its place for the drama but not for the Novelle and the like.’’ * 


In 1881 the whole matter of a distinction between the novel 
and the Novelle was called to his attention by Storm. Storm 
was defending the Novelle against some slighting remarks of 
Ebers and unburdened his whole trouble to Keller. It was at 
this time that Storm pronounced his famous dictum: 


‘‘The Novelle is the most exacting and definite form of prose 
literature, the sister of the drama.’’ 88 


Keller made light of Storm’s agitation and summed up his ideas 
of the matter in these words: 


‘*With reference to this matter, I hold that a priori rules and 
theories have just as little application to the novel and the 
Novelle, as to the other forms.’’ 85 


Here he would deny even the drama a basis in theory. In 
1850 Keller had expressed the fear that Auerbach’s dramas 
would fail because he disregarded theory and general practice 
in their composition,®*” and had remarked in another connection 


83‘‘In der Form der einbandigen historisch-poetischen Erzihlung oder 
Novelle haben Sie nun ein treffliches Mittel gefunden, wieder ein eigent- 
liches Kunstwerk herzustellen und einen Stil zu erméglichen, nachdem der 
Ballast der blossen Behandlung, Beschreibung und Dialogisierung, der die 
Dreibande zu fiillen pflegt, iiber Bord geworfen ist.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., 
III, 444. 

84‘*Tn dieser Ausserung . . . fiel mir namlich wieder das Griibeln 
tiber die Mache auf, dieses aprioristische.Spekulieren, das beim Drama 
noch am Platz ist, aber nicht bei der Novelle und dergleichen.’’ — Baech- 
told, op. cit., ITI, 136. 

85 “*Die ‘Novelle’ ist die strengste und geschlossenste Form der Prosa- 
dichtung, die Schwester des Dramas.’’ — Koster, op. cit., 114. 

86 ‘Was die fragliche Materie selbst betrifft, so halte ich dafiir, dass es 
fiir Roman und Novelle so wenig aprioristische Theorien und Regeln gibt 
als fiir die anderen Gattungen.’’ — Koster, op. cit., 120. 

87‘*Von Auerbach bin ich iiberzeugt, dass er meisterhafte Dramen 
schreiben wird, wenn er nicht zu hochmiitig ist, die Gkonomie der Biihne 
und die Forderungen des schaulustigen Volkes sowohl, als die hundert- 
jahrigen Erfahrungen und Entwicklungen der Theaterwelt und ihrer Kritik 
zu beachten und seinen souverinen persdnlichen Einfillen ii be r zustellen.’’ 
— Baechtold, op. ctt., II, 110. 
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that a poet should subject himself to the theory and practice 
of his time.** But after years of writing Keller himself adopted 
the point of view which he had condemned in Auerbach and sub- 
stituted for rules and theories of form in literary composition 
a mild form of literary anarchy, in which, to use his own words, 
every work of art has its own rules;** and found the secret of 
success in composition simply in the fact, ‘‘that one merely does 
a thing as well as one ean, and does it better the next time, but 
not under any consideration better than one can.’ That is 
to say, rules, formulas, and theories could not possibly help to 
improve it. 

In summarizing, one sees a queer complex and a definite de- 
velopment in Keller’s attitude toward literary criticism and 
theory. With a clear understanding of lasting values in criti- 
cism he made a very accurate rating of the critics of his time. 
His own writings give evidence of real ability and insight in 
criticism and his letters show that he had full confidence in his 
own power to produce criticism of real worth. But this inter- 
est and active participation in criticism gave way in a short time 
to the greater calling of composition and there developed in him 
8, general distrust of criticism. Convinced during the period of 
his critical interest of the value and of the function of theory 
in literature, he gradually came to the view that the creative 
artist transcended theory and, like Walther von Stolzing in 
Wagner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,’’ might disregard 
as of no account all the rules and theories founded upon his art. 


88 “Τὴ den dusserlichen Dingen . . . muss der Dichter sich aller- 
dings der theoretischen und praktischen Bildung seiner Zeit unterwerfen 
und sich mit ihrem Bediirfnisse fortentwickeln.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., II, 
142. 

89 Baechtold, op. cit., ΤΙ, 352. 

90 ‘‘dass man unbefangen etwas macht, so gut man’s gerade kann, und 
es das nachste Mal besser macht, aber bei Leibe auch nicht besser, als man’s 
kann.’’ — Baechtold, op. cit., III, 136. 
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